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\NKA OF iliE FIVE TOWNS 


CHAPTER I 

’THB KINDLING OK I.OVB 

• 

T he yard was all*silent and •mpty under the burn¬ 
ing afternoon heat, which had niade'its asph.tlt 
springy lik*e turf, when ^uddenly the chiidren threw 
themselves out of the great doors at either end •of th# 
Sunday-school—boys from the right, girls from the 

'left_in two howling, impetuous streams, that 

widened, eddied, intermingled and fejmed backwaters 
until tjie whole quadrangle was full of clanfour and 
movement. Many of the scholars carried prize-books 
bound in vivid tints, and proudly •exhibited these 
volumes to their companions and to the teachers, who, 
tall, languid, and condescending, soon began to appear 
amid lhe»reStless throng. Near the left-hand door a 
little girl of twelve years, dressed in a crean^ coloured 
fr*ck,*with a wide and heavy straw hat, stood quietly 
kicking her foal-like legs against the stall. She was 
one of those who had won a prize, and once or twi« 
She took the^reasure from under her arm to glance at 
h*s frontispiece,with a vague smile of satisfaction 
For a time her bright eyes were fixld expectantly <Jh 
the dodrway; then *ey would wander, and she started 
to cotfnt the windows of the* various Connexional 
buildings which on three sides enclosed the yard- 
chaiJer, sdhool, lecture-hall, and chapel-keeper’s house 
Most of the children had already squeezed through *e’ 
narrojw iron gate igto the street beyond, where a 
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steam-car was rumbling and clattering up Du^ 
Bank; attended by its immense siildow. The teaAters 
remained a tittle behind. Gradually dropping> the 
pedagogic pose, and hsppy in the virtuous sensation i 
of duty accomplished, they forgot the frets and 
fa^gues pP the day, and grew amiably vivacious 
among th*emselvse. With fti instinctive mutuSl 
complacency the two sexes mixed again after separa¬ 
tion. Greetings and plcasantrie| were exchaijyged, 
and intimate conversations begun; and then, dividing 
into small familiar groups, the young men an|^ wpmsa 
slowly followed their pupils out*of,tha gate. The 
chapel-keeper, who aMrays had^n injured apression, 
left the white step cd his residence, and, walking with 
•fiicial dignity across the yard, drew down the side- 
windows of the chapel gne after anouier. As he 
approached the little solitary girl in his course be gave 
her a reluctant acid recognition; then he returned to 
his hearth. Agnes was alone. 

‘ Well, youne lady? ’ ^ 

She hxjked round with a jump, and blushed, smiling 
and screwing up her little shoulders, when she 
recognised t^two men who were coming towards 
her from the door of the lecture-hall. The one who 
had called out was Henry Mynors, morning super¬ 
intendent of the Sunday-school and conductor of the 
men’s Bible-class held in the iecture-hail on Sunday 
aftemoOTs. The other was William'’ Price, •tisinlly 
styled Willi^Price, secretary of the same Bible-class, 
and son of 'Htus Price, the afternoon superintendent 
• *rm sure you don’t deserve that prU^ Let me s(e 
if it isn’t too good for you.’ Mynors smiled playfdlly 
Olown upon Ag«es Tellwright as he idly turned the 
leaves of the book which she handed to him? * Ntn. 
do you dearve it? Tell me honestly.’ 

She scrutinised those sparkling and vehement black 
’eyes with the feirless calm of infancy. ' Yes^ f do.' 
shevnswered in her high, thin voice, having at length 
theided witliin herself that Mr.,Mynars was ;(^ing. 
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* Thdi I luppoae you' must'have It,’ he admitted, 
a fine air of {Wing way. 

\s Agnes ti{pk the volume from him she thought, 
how perffict a man Mr. Ijfynors was. His eyes, uf 
kind and sincere, ’ and that mysterious, delicious, 
inexpressible something which dwelt behind his eyes: 
<iie$e constituted an ideal for her., 

Willie Price stood sogicwhat apart, grinning, and 
pulling a thin honey-coloured moustache. He was at 
the uncouth, disjtiinted age, twenty-one, and nine ' 
fsors younger than Henry Mynors. Despite a 
coiTtinuai ^ei;t after ease of manner, he was often 
sheepish and self-conscious, gven, as now, when he* 
could d&cover no rrfison for suij^ a condition of mind. 
But Agnes liked him too. His simple, p^c blue eyes 
had a wisftulness which made her feci towards him as 
she {elt towards her doll %hcn she happened t^ find it 
lying neglected on the floor. 

‘ Your big sister isn't out of school yet? ’ Mynors 
r^arked. 

Agttes shook her head. ' I’ve bcAi waiting ever so 
long, ^ she said plaintively. 

At that moment a grey-haired,^oman with a 
benevolent but rather pinched face emerged with much 
briskness from the girls’ door. This was Mrs. 
Sutton, fa* distant relative of Mynors’—his mother 
had been her second cousin. The men raised their 


hatss 

* I've just been down to make sure of some of you 
slippery folks for the sewing-meeting,* she said, shak- 
• ing hands ^ith Mynors, and including both him and 
*Wniie Price in an embracing maternal smile. She 
was short-sighted and did not peyceive Agnes, whe 
<had fallen back.* 


' Had a good dass this akemoon, Henry?’ Mra 
Sutton’s breathing was short and quick. 

* 0h,*yea,’ he said, * very goodi indeed.’ 

’ You’re doing a grand work.’ 

‘ We had over seventy present,’ he added. 
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' Eh I ’ she said, ' P make nothing of ndmber^ 
Henry.. I meant a good class, * Doesn’t it saj^ 
^Where two or three are gathered togeth^ . . . ? Rtit 
4 must be getting on. IJie hwse will restless. 
I’ve to go up to Hillport before tea. Mrs. Clayton 
Vernon is iii«’ 

S&rcely having stopped in hes active couqie, Mn.* 
Sutton drew the men along tgith her down the yard, 
she and Mynors in rapid talk: Wilfie Price fell a 
little to the rear, hb big hands Half-way into his 
pockets and his eyes diffidently roving. It ajjpearej- 
as though he could not find courage to4a|ce a share 
4n the conversation, yetgvas anxious to convince him¬ 
self of his right to do^o. 

Mynors limped Mrs. Sutton into her carriage, which 
haS been drawn up outside the gate of %e school 
yard. Only two families of the Buisley Wesleyan 
iMethoifists kept a carriage, the Suttons and the 
Clayton Vernons. The latter, boasting lineage and 
a large house in the aristoctatic suburb of Hitlpost, 
gave to ^e socHtty monetary aid and. a gracious 
condescension. But though indubitably above the 
operation of an^^unwritten sumptuary W, even the 
Clayton Vernons ventured only in wet weather to 
bring their carriage to chapel. Yet Mrs. Suttcai, who 
was a plain woman, might with impunity oise her 
equipage on Sundays. Tliis license granted by 
Conncxiondl opinion was due to the facf that shit so 
cdiviously regarded her carriage, not as a carriage, 
but as a contrivance on four wheels for enabling an 
infumi'Crcature to move rapidly from plac;p to place. 
When she got into it she had exactly the air of, a 
'do^or on his roundy. Mrs. Sutton’s b^iiy franie had 
long ago proved inadequate to the dieaseless demands 
of a spirit indefatigabiy altruistic,* and her contin- 
•uance in activity was a notable illustration of the 
dttfiinion of mind aover matter. Her husband, -a 
oiuer’^ valuer and commission agent, made money 
^thi facility in that lucrative vocation, and his wife’s 
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charities weft famous, ffotwitbstandinglier attempts 
iWSiidc them. Neitfier husband nor wife.had allowed 
ri\e 8 to put.a faaitious gloss upon their primal 
simplicity.* They were as^they were, save that Mr., 
Sutton had joined the Five Towns Field Club and 
acquired some of the habits of an archse^ogist. The 
influence of wealth oiynanners was to be qjjscrved enly 
in their daughter Beatrice, who, while favouring her 
mother, dressed* at considerable expense, and at inter¬ 
val! gave much time to the arts of music and painting. 
.VAgnes watched the carriage drive away, and then 
tuiTicd*to 1 ^ up the stairs within the school door¬ 
way. She sfghed, scowleiL and sighed again, ^ 
murmumd something to hersSf, and finally began to 
read her book. 

‘ Not colhc out yet? ’ Mynors was at hlr side ortco 
more, alone this time. 

‘ ito, not yet,’ said Agnes, wearied. 'Yes.* Here, 
she is. Anna, what ages you’ve been I ’ 

^nna Tell weigh t. sto^ motionless for a second in 
the shadow of the doorway. She jvas tall, but not 
unusifaily so, and sturdily built up. figure, 

though the bust was a little flat, ^ad the lenient 
curves of absolute maturity. Aifha had been a 
woman since seventeen, and she was now on the 
eve of twenty-first birthday. She wore a plain, 
home-made light frock checked with brown and 
jdged with brown velvet, thin cotton glov^ of cream 
colour, and a broad straw hat like her sister’s. Her 
grave face, owing to the prrminenqa of the chcck- 
I bones and the width of the Jaw, had a slight 
•angularity^ .the lips were thin, the brown eyes Taker 
lafgc,*thc eyebrows level, the nose fine and delicate;, 
,the ears could sqarcely be seen A>r the dark brOwn 
hair which was brushed diagonally across the 
temples, leaving Sf the forehead only a pale triangle. 
lt,^n)cd a face for the cloister, austere in coniimr,' 
fervent in expression, the severily of it mollified Vy 
that resigned and spiritual melancholy pecilliar 
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women who^iirough Ihe et^ of destiify haire been 
bom into a wrong environment. . 

As if charmed forward by Mynoij’ competing 
jsyes, Anna stepped into the sunlighf, at <the same 
time putting up her paras^. ‘ How calm and stately 
she is,' he thouirht, as she gave him her cool hand 
andt nturmi^ed a reply to his |atutation. But eve% 
his aquilincr gaze tould not surprise the secrets of 
that concealing breast: thi/ was oite of the three 
great tumultuous moments of heqc life—she realised 
for the first time that she was loved. 

‘ You are late this afternoon, l^Iiss^ Tcllnright,* 
Mynors began, with the easy inflectibns* of a man 
well accustomed to p^mincnci^ in the society of 
women. Little AgiW'S seized Anna’s left arm, 
silently hoMing up the prize, and Anna nodded 
appreciation. 

' Yes#’ she said as they walked across the ^ard, 

' one of my girls has been doing wrong. She stole 
a Bible from another girl,^so of course 1 had to 
mention it to th^ superintendent.' Mr. Price. gave 
her a loi^ lecture, and now she is wailing uffetairs 
till he is ready to go with her to her liomc and talk 
to her parents, die says she must be dismissed.' 

' Dismissed I' 

Anna’s look flashed a grateful response to him. 
By the least possible emphasis he had expressed a 
complete disagreement with his senior colleague 
whi^ etiquette forbade him to utter in words. 

‘ I think it’s ^ very great pity,' Anna said firmly. 
‘ I ratlier like the girl,’ she ventured in haste; ‘you 
mighFspeak to Mr. Price about it' 

*If he mentions it to me.' 


' Ves, 1 meant thit Mr. Price st^d—if it had been 

anything else but a Bible -' 

' Um I' he murmured,* very low, bht she caughf the 
significance of his intonation. They did not gl^nn 
atAeach other: it vAm unnecessary. Anna felt that 
^j^fortable easement of the spirit which springa 
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Irom the Kcognitiorf •! another spifit rapable of 
■%der8landing wi^out explanations and of sympa- 
a^ing without a phrase. Under that calm mask a 
tlrange and Vvect satisfaction thrilled through her* 
IB her precious instinct dl common sense—rarest of 
cfc.al qualities, and pining always for fellowship- 
found a companion in his own. Sie hafl^dreaded the 
overturls which for a fortnight past shc^had foreseen 
were inevitably to coffie from Mynors: he was a 
stranger, whom^she merely respected. Now in a 
sudden disclosure she knew him and liked him. The' 
^ire apprehensitm of those format ‘ advances ’ which 
she had tfatchett other men make to other women 
'aded away. It w^ at once% release and a reassures 
ince. 

They v^cre passing through the gate,* Agnes ship¬ 
ping round her sisterjp skirts, when Willie Price 
reappeared from the direction of the chapel, 

‘Forgotten somethin"?’ Mynors inquired of him 
blandly. 

* * Yc-cs,' he stammeftd, clumsily raising his hat 
to Anna. She thought of him exactly as Agnes had 
done. He hesitated for a fraction of time, and then 
went up the yard towards the lecttiFc-hali. 

' Agnes has been showing me her prize,’ said 
Mynors, as the three stood together outside the gate. 

‘ I aslf ribr if she thinks she really deserves it, and 
she says she docs. What do you think. Miss Big 
•Sister ? ’ 

Anna gave the little girl an afl^tiunatc smile of 
somprehension. ’ What is it called, dear? ’ 

’ “ Jangy’s Sacrifice or the Spool of Coltai^ and 
•t]ic( storici for children,” ’ Agnes read out in a 
monotone: the^ she clutched< Anna’s elbow* aifC 
aimed a whisper at her ear. 

*Vcry well, dear,' Anna*answered loud, ’ but w( 
must be back by a quarter-past four.' And tumin|| 
lo* Manors: ’ Agnes wants to go up to the Po/tc U 
hear the band play.’ 
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I’m goinf up therg, tooi he said. 'jCony along, 
Agnes, take my ann and show me the way.’ Sh^tp 
Agnes-left her sister’s side and pift a pink finger ir^o 
Mynors’ hand. 

Moor Road, which climbs over the ridge to the 
mining village of Moorthc^-ne and passes the new 
Park on its*way, was crowded with people going up 
to criticise'find enjoy this latest outcome oftmunic? 
pal enterprise in Bursley • sedate elders of the 
borough who smiled grimly to sra one another.,oa 
Sunday afternoon in that undignified, idly curious 
throng; white-skinned potters, and miners v(ith tiid 
swarthy pallor of subterranean toil'; uAtidy Sabbath 
'loafers whom neither churdi nor chapel cguld en¬ 
tice, and the primly^iad respectable who had not 
op]y clothes but a separate deportmei\j for the 
seventh day; house-wives ^hose pale faces, as of 
prisoners free only for a while, showed a naive, and 
timorous pleasure in the unusual diversion; young 
women made glorious by richly-coloured stuffs and 
carrying themselves with th j defiant independence «f 
good wages eanftd in warehouse or painting-shc^; 
youths oppressed by stiff new clothes bought at Whit¬ 
suntide, in whifi^ the bright necktie and the nose¬ 
gay revealed a thousand secret aspirations; young 
children running and yelling with the marvellous 
energy of their years; here and there a smail well- 
dressi group whose studious repudiation of the 
crowd betrSyi a conscious eminence of 'rank; Imits,' 
drunkard'- Miotr beggars, waifs, outcasts, and every 
od-lliy of the tom; all were mwe or less under the 
infliseace of a new excitement, and ail witi} the same 
face of pleased expectancy looked towards the^ spot 
Ivh^, half-way upSthe hill, a denser mass of sight¬ 
seers indicated the grand entrance fo the Park. 

* What stacks of folks I ’ Agnes exclaimed. ' -It’s 
dike going to a football match.’ 

' Po you go to football matches, Agnes? ’ Myn'brs 
aalfM. •The child gave a g^gle 
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Annai was relievecT •hen tthese tato began to 
Higttcr. She had qf once, by a firm natural impulse, 
siibdued the agitation which seized her when she 
found M)r.orsVaiting with such an obvious inten- 
lion at the school dpor; shl had conversed with him 
in tones of quiet ease; his attitude had even enabled 
her in a few moments to establish a plef^nt faipili- 
arity with him. NeWthelcss, ns they • joined the 
stream of pcopic in Modt Road, she longed to be at 
ho«e, in her kitten, in order to examine herself 
agd the new situation thus created by Mynors. And 
fdt also she was glad that she must remain at his 
side, but it tvSs a'fluttered joy that his presence gave 
her, too^trangc for^immedia* appreciation. As her 
eye, without directly looking at him, embraced the 
suave and,admirable male creature within its haid 
of vision, she became a^are that he was quite in¬ 
scrutable to her. What were his inmost thoughts, 
his ideals, the histories of his heart? Surely it was 
impossible that she should ever know these secrets I 
H#—and she; they were utterly foreign to each 
other.. So the primary dissonances* of sex •vibrated 
within her, and her own feelings pulled her. .Still, 
there was an instant pleasure, delightful, if disturb¬ 
ing and inexplicable. And also there was a sensa¬ 
tion of triumpli, which, though she tried to scorn it, 
she could hot banish. That a man and a woman 
should saunttf together on that road wa^nothing; 
Mit Ihc circumstance acquired tremendous import¬ 
ance when the man happened to be^Henry Mynors 
and the woman Anna Tellwright. Mynors—hand- 
*somc, darl^ accomplished, exemplary and prdbftbr- 
ou%—h|d wali^ed for ten years circumspect and un¬ 
scathed amid the glances of a who)e legion of maids. 
As for Anna, the peculiarity of her position had 
always mark^ har for specidl attention; ever since 
her father settled in Bursley, she had felt herself to 
be’tlle dbject of an interest in which awe and pity 
were equally mingled. She guessed that the fhet o' 
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ker going to the Pwk wKh* Mynors that afternoon 
would pas; swiftly from mout|;. to mouth lik^MIe 
rumour of a decisive event. She had no fri^s; 
her innate reserve had been misintCTprclnd, and she 
was not popular amon^ the Wesleyan community.' 
Many people would say, and more would think, that 
ittwas hei; money which was drawing Mynors 
the narrow path of his celibate discretion. %he could 
imagine all the innuendoes^ the expressive nods, the, 
pursing of lips, the lifting of sl)ouldcrs and of<'eye- 
brows. ' Money ’ll do owt ’: that was the proverb., 
But she cared not. .She had the just andnuiisKatc- 
ablc self-esteem which is fundam^nthl In all strong 
and righteous naturA; and sjic knew beyond the 
possibility of doubt dhat, though Mynors might have 
no incurable aversion to a fortune, shecherself, the 
spirit and body of her, hac^been the sole awakener of 
his desire. < 

By a common instinct, Mynors and Anna made little 
Agnes the centre of attracyon. Mynors continued to 
tease her, and ^gnes growing courageous, b.egaft te 
retort. 'She was now walking between them, and 
the other two smiled to each other at the child's 
sayings over ^-r hc.ad, interclianging thus messa¬ 
ges too subtle and delicate for the coarse medium of 
words. 

As they approached the Park the banAsfhnd came 
into sight over the railway cutting, and they could 
hear th^ music of ‘The Emperor’s *Hymn.’ "nie 
trude, brazen pounds were tempered in their passage 
through tile warm, still air, and fell gently on the 
ear*>in soft waves, quickening every j^eart to uij- 
accustumed emotions. Children leaped forwqrd,«and 
•id people uncon^iously assumed lightsome vigour. 

The Park rose in terraces from the railway statiAi 
to a street of small vHlas almost bn the ridge bf the 
bill. From its gilded gates to its smallest geranium- 
s!lrps it was brand-new, and most of it was fled.* The 
keeptr’s house, the bandstand, the kiosks, the balua- 
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trades, Ae sKelters—aU t/lese aSsailed thi eye with a 
uh^kirm redness of hrick and tile which autlifi^ Ae 
pallid greens of the turf and Ae frail trees. The 
, immense A-owd* in order tp circulate, moved aiong 
in tight processions, .inspecting one after anoAer Ae 
various features of which Acy had read |ull descrip- 
A)ns ii^ Ae ‘ Stivffordshire Signal Vwaterfall, 
grotto, lake, swans, bo|t, scats, faience^ statues— 
>and scanning with interest the names of the donors 
so Aearly inscribedion such objects of art and craft 
>ap*,frum divers motives had been presented to the 
town hf its^ 9 iUz<^s. Mynors, as he manoeuvred a 
way for the two girls through the main avenue up to 
the topmtist terrace, gravely judged each thing upon 
its merits, approving this, ccfldemning that. In 
deciding tlAt under all the circumstance/ the Parte 
made a very creditable tfppcarancc he only reflected 
tlic best local opinion. The town was proud \>f its 
achievement, and it had the right to be; for, though 
tliis narrow plcasauijcc was in itself unlovely, it sym¬ 
bolised -the first faint renascence of^tlic longing for 
beauty in a district long given up to unredeemed 
ugliness. 

At lengA, Mynors having encountered many ac¬ 
quaintances, they got past the bandstand and stood 
on the lugjicst terrace, which was almost deserted. 
Beneath them, in front, stretched a maze of roofs, 
doml^ted by^he gold angel of the Town IJall spire. 
lArstcy, the ancient home of Ac potter, has an an¬ 
tiquity of a Aousand years. It lies towards Ac north 
^nd of an extensive valley, which must have been one 
qf Ac fairect spots in Alfred’s England, but t^i& 
is flow* defaced by the activities ^f a quarter of a 
inilliop of people. • Five contiguous towns—Tumhill, 
Burslcy, Hanbridge, Knype, and Longshaw—united 
by a’single windmg Aoroughtare some eight miles 
in ^ijgtlj, have inundated Ae valley like a successiqp 
of great laices. Of Aesc five Bursley is Ae moAer, 
but Hanbridge is Ae largest They are meaA and 
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forbidding of aspeci—sombre, hard-featufed, un- 
coutii{ and* the vaporous poisoif of their ovens imi 
chimneys has soiled and shrivelled ^e surrounding 
country till there is no village lane withiR a league 
but what offers a gaunt and ludicrous travesty of 
rural charms. Nothing could be more prosaic than 
th^ huddlAd, red-brown streets^ nothing m^re seem¬ 
ingly remote from romancf. Yet be it said that 
romance is even here—the romance which, for those 
who have an eye to perceive it, efer dwells amicTthe 
seats of industrial manufacture, softening the coarjf- 
nrss, transfiguring the squalor, ,«of^ «t^cse * mighty 
alchemic operations, ^ook down into the valley from 
this tcrrace-heiglit where love 4 s kindling,* embrace 
the whole smoke-gi^ amphitheatre in a glance, and 
if may be that you will suddenly comprehend the 
secret and superb significandb of the vast Doing which 
goes forward below. Uecause they seldtnn tliink, the 
townsmen take shame when indicted for having dis¬ 
figured half a county in order to live. They have not 
understood that 4l>is disfigurement is merely an epi¬ 
sode in fhc unending warfare of man and nature, and 
calls for no contrition. .Here, indeed, is nature repaid 
for some of her*notorious cruelties. She imperiously 
bids man sustain and reproduce himself, and this is 
one of the places where in the very act o,f obedience 
he wounds and maltreats her. Uut beyond the muni¬ 
cipal coi^lnes, where the subsidiary«industries of 
coal and iron prosper amid a wreck of verdure, the 
struggle is grim, appalling, heroic—so ruthless is his 
havoc of her, so indomitable her ceaseless recupera-s 
tion. On tlie one side is a wresting from itbture's owa 
bowels of the ine^s to waste her; on the other,"an 
uiidismayed, enduring fortitude, jfhe grass grows,; 
though it is not green, it grows. In tho very heart 
of the valley, hedged about with furnaces, a farm still 
stands, and at harvest-time the sooty shc|vey /u-c 
gathered in. 

‘^e band stopped playing. A whole population 
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w%i idle in the Parkj and it scented, in the tierce calm 
of ^e sunlight, thaf of ail the strenuous weekday 
vitality of |he ^strict only a munnurous hush re¬ 
mained. But everywhere onsthe horizon, and nearer, 
furnaces cast their heavy smoke across the borders of 
the sky : the Doing was never suspended. • 

* Mr. Manors,’ said Agnes, stili holding*his hanU, 
when they had been silent a mennent, ' when do 
^hose furnaces go out 7 ' 

' lliey don’t go 0ut,’ he answered, * unless there 
^saiistrike. It costs hundreds and hundreds of pounds 
to light Ihen) agaip.’ 

'Docs it?’ she said vaguely, ‘Father says it’s 
the smokif that stops Ihy gilliflow^s fr<Hn growing.’ 

Mynors turned to Anna. ' Your father |cems the 
picture of htalth. I saw him out this morning at i 
quartcy to seven, as brisS as a boy. What a con¬ 
stitution ! ’ 

‘ Yes,’ Anna replied, ‘ he is always up at six. 

‘}iut you aren’t, 1 supiJbse?’ 

'Yes, l too.’. 

‘ And me too,’ Agnes interjected. 

‘ And how does Burdey compare witlAHanbridge? ’ 
liynors continued. Anna paused bcfofe replying, 

‘ 1 like it better,’ she said. ‘ At first—last year— 
I thought«Iashouldn’t.’ 

* By the way, your father used to preach in Han- 
bridges circuit-*—’ 

‘That was years ago,’ she said quickly. 

‘ But why won’t he preach here? Pdare say you 
Know that we arc rather short of local preachq^v— 
gt)od ones, that is.’ 

' f cdh’t say* why father doesnft preach now ^ 
Anna Hushed as diii spoke. ‘ You had better ask him 
that’, 

‘ Well, I will do,’ he toughed. ' I am coming to 
see him toon—perhaps one night next week.’ 

Anna lookcB at Henry Mynors as he uttere^ the 
astonishing words. The Tellwrights had been ^n 
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Bunley a year, but* no yiaitor had crossed th^ 
doorsteps except the miidster, 8nce, and such 
defaulters as came, full of excuse,and ^obsequious 
conciliation, to pay rentioverdue. 

‘ Business, 1 suppose?’ she said, and prayed that 
be mig^ht aot be intending to make a mere call of 
cefemony.'* 

‘ Yes, business,’ he answerea lightly. * But you 
will be in?’ 

‘ 1 am always in,’ she said. She wondered what 
the business could be, and felt relieved to know t^at' 
his visit would have at least som?a$signed'pretext; 
but already her heqfg beat with apprehensive per-, 
turbation at the tjjought of Ais presence' in their 
household.^ 

‘ See I ’ said Agnes, whose eyes were Everywhere. 

• There’s Miss Sutton.’ * 

Both Mynors and Anna looked sharply round. 
Beatrice Sutton was coming towards them along the 
terrace. Stylishly clad inea dress of pink mu^n, 
with harmonioBs hat, gloves, and sunshade, she 
made an agreeable and rather effective picture, de- 
•spite her plaii% round face and stoutish figure. She 
had the air of* being a leader. Grafted on to the 
original simple honesty of her eyes there was the 
unconsciously-acquired arrogance of one who had 
always been accustomed to deference. Socially, 
Beatrice ^ad no peer among the young womeit who 
were active in the Wesleyan Sunday-school. Beatrice 
had been used^to teach in the afternoon school, but 
sl^c^ad recently advanced her labours from the after-* 
noon to the morning in response to a hini that if shb 
di^ so the force of her influence and Exampld mfght 
lessen the chronic itearth of morrilng teachen! •' 

‘ Good afternoon, bliss Tellwright,’ Beatrice said 
as she came up. ' So 3rou have come to look at the 
Bark.’ 

‘Yfs,’ said Anna, and then stopped awkwardly. 
In the tone of each there was an obscure constraint. 
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uid sonlething in Mynorf* smilie of salufe to Beatrice 
Mwed that he tooe^ared it. 

‘ Seen you J>efore,’ Beatrice caid to him Famili- 
iriy, witl^t &king his lymd; then she bent down 
and kissed A^es. ■ 

‘ What are you doing here, mademoiselle?' 
^ynors asked her. 

* P'athcr's just down below, near the lake. He 
caught sight of you, and sent me up to say that 
yod were to be sare to c(»ne in to supper to-night, 
yjiu will, won’t you? ’ 

‘ Yes; tlianj^s. «I had meant to.' 

Anna knew 'that they were related, and also that 
Mynors*was constantly at tAb Suttons’ house, but 
the close intimacy between these two came never¬ 
theless lilae a shock to her. She could mot conqiier 
a certain resentment o&.it, however absurd such a 
feelihg might seem to her intelligence. And this 
attitude extended not only to the intimacy, but to 
Beatrice's handsome cj^othes and facile urbanity, 
lAiich. by contrast emphasised her own poor little 
frock and tongue-tied manner. The mere*existence 
of Beatrice so near to Mynors was, like an affront 
to her. Yet at heart, and even while admiring this 
shining daughter of success, she was conscious 
within herself of a fundamental superiority, llie 
soul of^er condescended to the soul of the other one 
l^ey bcgqn to discuss the Park. 

‘Papa says it will send up the value o\ tliat land 
over there enormously,’ said Beatric^, pointing with 
her ribboned sunshade to some building plots which 
lay to thp| north, high up the hilt. ' Mr. Tcirftright 
own^most of that, doesn’t he? ’ she added to Anna. 

‘ f dare say l\e does,’ said Anna. It was toPture 
to her to refer to her father’s possessions. 

‘ Of course it 'Mil be cove/ed with sU^cets in a few 
memths. Will he build himself, or will he sell |l? 

' I Haven’t the least idea,’ Anna answered, with 
an effort after gaiety of tone, and then turned aside 
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look at tfie crowd.* The^p ^ 

stand, stood her father a shor^ ? 
aged man in a shabh^ short, cstout, ruddy, 

her stared fixedly, and nod*Twkh*V 
ambiguous grin. Then he cM ^ and. 

entrance of the Park m S'died off towards the 

or wc .ha" b, ,.,;S ..t™'”'’'’ >' ■"“« 

»d i„ ,h, W. 7 r=L‘"^ "■* 'V“ ■tal. 

to wring from the other thi fm ‘"«d 

tion which lay unuttered i^L T * fl^es. 

hidden adieu to Mynors whn ‘ T*’®""' having 

Its own song to her,»9\nm tool^A'^'"’^ glance sang 
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THE KISER’S DAUGHTER 

A nna saf in'Uie bay>window of the frmt parlour, 
heri accustomed, place onf Sunday evenings in 
lummer, and watched Mr. Tellwrfght and Agnes dis¬ 
appear dowtkthe slope of Trafalgar Road oiRthcir way 
lo diapel, Trafalgar Road is the long thoroughfare 
which,' under many aliases, runs through the tFive 
Towns from end to end, uniting them as a river 
might unite them. Ephr|im Tcllwright could re- 
mefhbo'.the time when this part of i^was a country 
lane, flanked by meadows and market gardens? Now 
it was a street of houses up to and ^yond Hleak- 
ridge, where the Tellwrights lived; o» the other side 
of the hill the houses came only in patches until the 
far-stretching borders of Hanbridgc were readied 
Within thtf municipal limits Bleakridge was the 
pleasantest qu^er of Bursley—Hillport, abode of 
thS highest fashion, had its own governntent and 
authority—and to reside 'at the top^of Trafalgar 
Road ’ was still the final ambition of many citizens, 
mough the gatural growth of the town had robhefl 
^eakri^e of some of that exclusive distinctim which 
tnce possessed. Trafalgar Road, in its joumiiy 
ttf Ble^dge from the centre of the town, under¬ 
went certain changes of chalacter. First came a 
succession of manufactories and small shops; then, 
at tllef beginning of the rise, a quarter of a mile of 
superior cottages; and lastly, on the brow, occurred 
the ^uses of the comfortable^etached, semi- 
aS 
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detached, and in terraces, withj^ntals from asl^in 
6ol. i year. The Tellwrights uved in Manor 
race (the name being a last remindifr oft the great 
farmstead which f(»merl)r occu|>ied the western hill 
side); their house, of light yellow brick, was two- 
st<)ned, ryjtb a Img narrow garden behind, and 
the rent 3 oi. Exactly opposite was an aiftique rA 
mansion, standing back in its own ground—home of 
the Mynors family for two generations, but now a 
school, the Mynors family being extinct in the ^is-, 
trict save for one member. Somewhat higher up, 
still on the opposite side to Manor’Tefmce, came an 
imposing row of foui*ticw houses, said to b; the best- 
planned and best built in the town, each erected 
srparately cand occupied by its owner. J^e nearest 
of these four was Councilor Sutton’s, valued at 
fioi. a year. Lower down, below Manor T3rrace 
and on the same side, lived the Wesleyan super¬ 
intendent minister, the vicar of St. Luke’s Church, an 
alderman, and a doctor. 

It was nearly six o’clock. The sun shone, but 
gentlier; and |hc earth lay cooling in the mild, pen¬ 
sive effulgence'cof a summer evening. Even the 
onrush of the steam-car, as it swept with a gay load 
of pa.ssengcrs to Hanbridgc, seemed to be chastened; 
the bell of the Roman Catholic chapel sOuhded like 
the bell of some village church heard in die distance; 
the quick but sober tramp of the chapel-goers fell 
peacefully on the ear. The sense of calm increased, 
and, steeped in this meditative calm, Anna from the 
opet. window gazed idly down the perspective of 
the road, which ended a mite away in the djm con¬ 
cave forms of ovefis suffused in a pale* mist. A book 
from the Free Library lay on her lap; she coiild not 
read it. She was conscious of*nothing save the 
quiet enchantment of reverie. Her mind, stimulated 
bjr the emotions of the afternoon, brd(e the fefters 
of habitual self-discipline, and ranged voluptuoudy 
Ires over the whde field of recollection and antid- 
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p«t^. To remember, to hope : that was sufficient 

In the di|SoMpg views of her own past, from which 
the rigour and pain secmedrto have mysteriously de¬ 
parted, the chief figure was always her father—that 
sinister and formidable individuality, whom her mmd 
hated but her heart •dtaobediently loved.*' Ephraim 
Tellwright* was one of the most extraordinary and 
*most mysterious men in the Five Towns. wter 
facts of his career Hrere known to all, for his riches 
'maje him notorious; but of the secret and intimate 
man none kneynmything except Anna, and what 
little Anna knew had come fg **7 divination 
rather tHbn discemntent. A native of Hanbridge, 
he had inherited a small fortune from his father, 
who was h prominent Wesieyan Methodist. Al 
thirty, owing mainly to investments in property which 
his calling of potter's valuer had helped hifn to 
choose with advantage, he was worth twenty thou- 
saijd pounds, and he lived in lodgings on a total 
expenditure of about a hundred a year. When he 
was thirty-five he suddenly married, without any per¬ 
ceptible public wooing, the daughter ct a wood mer¬ 
chant at Oldcastle, and shortly aftef the marriage 
his wife inherited from her father a sum of eighteen 
thousand,sounds. The pair lived narrowly in a 
small house up at Pireford, between Hanbridge and 
0 ^dci»tle. Tlwy visited no one, and were ngver seen 
together except on Sundays. She was a rosy-cheeked, 
very unassuming and simple womai^ who smiled 
easily and talked with difficulty, and for the {e|t 
IWed apparently a servile life of satisfaction and 
conflents After* five years Anna was bom, and jn 
kpother five years Mrs. Tellwright died of erysipelas. 
The widower engaged a hous^eeper: otherwise hte 
existence proceedea without diange. No stranger 
visifpd the house, the housekeeper never gossiped; 

' TidhtrigAi: (il^wrighi, ft aftm ipedtHy duraettrisUe of, and ffjmiUr 
Miglftfttfftg ift, ihii cUy-Mnufftreuring dbtrict. 
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but tales will spread, and people fell into the ^fbit 
of reganfing Teiiwright’s child and his hqpse-' 
keeper with commiseration. 

During all this period he was what is termed ' a 
good Wesleyan,' preaching and teaching, and spend¬ 
ing himsdf in the various activities of Hanbridge 
«Iiapel. 'for many years 4 ie had been cir^it 
treasurer. Among Anna's earliest memories was 
a picture of her father arriving late for suppq- one, 
Sunday night in autumn aft^an anniversary,, ser¬ 
vice, and pouring out on the white tabl^otb, the 
contents of numerous chamois-lEatheB money-bags. 
She recalled the sigprising dexterity with which he 
counted the coins, ^e pcculiar*smeti of the bags, and 
her moti^er’s bland exclamation, ' Eh, Ephraim I ’ 
*Tellwright belonged by lyrth to the Old Guard of 
Methodism; there was in his family a tradition of 
hol)^ valour for the pure doctrine; his father, a 
Bursley man, had fought in the light which pro- 
ceded the famous PrimiKve Methodist Secession of 
1808 at Bursisy, and had also borne, a notable part 
in the Warren alTrays of ’28, and the disastrous 
trouble of tfie Fly-Sheets In ’49, when Methodism 
lost a hundreef thousand members. As for Ephraim, 
he expounded the mystery of the Atonement in 
village conventicles and grew garrulous ouith God at 
prayer-meetings in the big Bethesda chapel; but he 
did thege things as routine, without ^skill anfi with¬ 
out enthusiasm, because they gave him an unassail¬ 
able positioniwithin the central group of the society. 
He was not, in fact, much smitten with either toe 
^Ktrinal or the spiritual side of Methodism., His 
chief interest lay in those fiscal scHemes of organi¬ 
zation without whose aid no religious pro|iag;aiKia 
can possibly succeed.. It was in^e finance o{ salva- 
don that he rose supreme—the interminable alterna- 
^on of debt^raislng and new liability which provides 
a lasting excitemmt for Nonconformists. In the 
negbtlation of mortgages, the artful arrangegient of 
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the planning of a'nnivemriea anfl of mighty 
rewals, he waa an Aindisputed leader. To him the 
cirrait way a f^oing concern,’ and he kept it in 
emotion, serving tiie Lord in committee and over 
statementa of account The miniater by his plead* 
ing might bring sinners to the penitent, form, but 
'it( was EJphraim Tellvright who reduce^^the cdst 
per head of souls saved, and so widened the frontiers 
t>f the Kingdom of Heaven. 

* Hfree years after the death of his first wife it was 
ciynoured that he would marry again, and that his 
choice hid ^aUeiv*on a young orphan girl, thirty 
pars his junior, who ‘ assisted ’ at the stationer’s 
shop where he bought his dallv newspaper. The 
rumour was well-founded. Anna, then eight years 
of age, vividly remembered the home-comfng of the 
pale wife, and her own Aurdy attempts to explain, 
excuse; or assuage to this wistful and fragile 
creature the implacable harshness of her father’s tem¬ 
per. Agnes was bom wi;hin a year, and the pale 
girf died of puerperal fever. In that year lay a 
whole tragedy, which could not have been' more 
poignant in its perfection if the yca;» had been a 
thousand years. Ephraim promptly re-engaged the 
old housekeeper, a course which filled Anna with 
secret childish revolt, for Anna was now nine, and 
accomplished in all domesticity. In another seven 
years jhe houspkeeper died, a gaunt grey rgin, and 
Anna at sixteen became mistress of the household, 
with a small sister to cherish and cantroi. About 
this time Anna began to perceive that her father was 
generally refpirded as a man of great wealth, havFng 
few Tivals in the entire region of ihe Five Towns 
Definit;; knowledge, however, she had none: iTe 
never spoke of his affairs; die knew only that he 
possessed houses and other prop^ty in various places, 
that^hp always turned first to the money article in 
the news|kpes, and that long envelopes arrived for 
him by post almost daily. But rite had once tfeord 
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the etinniie that he was worth sixty thousand of jiis 
own', apai% frcsn the fortune oi^is first wife, Anna’s 
mother. Nevertheless, it did pot .eccui to her to 
think of her father, in piain terms, as a miser, until 
one day she happened to read* in the ‘ Staffordshire 
£i|gnal ’ some particulars of the last will and testa; 
ment of*William Wiibraham, J.P., Whq had jost 
died. Mr. Wiibraham had been a famous magnate 
and benefactor of the Five Towns; his revered nam% 
was in every mouth; he had C fine seat, Hftlporf 
House, at Hillport; and his superb horses were'cjiits 
stantiy seen, winged and nervoi)B,* ia ,^he ‘streets of 
Bursley and Hanlvidge. The ‘Signal’ said that 
the net value of |ils estate Was sworn aft fifty-nine 
thousand pounds. This single fact added a definite 
‘’and startling significance to figures which had pre¬ 
viously conveyed nothing to Anna except an idea 
of trasiness. The crude contrast between the* things 
of Hillport House and the things of the six-roomed 
abode in Manor Terraco gave food for reflection, 
silent but profound. • * 

Tellwright had long ago retired from business, 
and three yhars after the housekeeper died he re¬ 
tired, practlcafly, from religious work, to the grave 
detriment of the Hanbridge circuit. In reply to 
sorrowful questioners, he said merely J^at he was 
getting old and needed rest, and that there ought to 
be pl^y of younger men to fill hiswhoes. He rave 
up everything except his pew in the chapel, ^e 
circuit was estounded by this sudden defection* of 
j^.clBss-leader, a local preacher, and an officer, dt 
was an inexplicable fall from grace. 'Yet the sc^u- 
don of the problem was quite simple. Ephraim had 
Mat interest in his religious avocations; they*hud 
ceased to amuse hinj, the Old udour had coded. The 
phenomenon is a common enough experienM with 
mien who have passed their fiftieth year—mtp, too. 
Who began with the true and saaed zeal, which Tell, 
wri^fht never fdt The difference in Tellwright’s 
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ow^ was that, characteristjpallyj he at i^ce yielded 
to\the new insdnc^ caring naught *for public 
opinion. S^n aftersArds, having purchased a lot 
of cottage {»xip«^ in Bursiey, he decided to migrate 
to the town of his fathers, ^e had more than one 
reason for doing so, but perhaps the chief was that 
ho found the atmosphere of Hanbridge .*Wesleyan 
chapel rather uncongenial. The exodus from it 
was his Slent and malidous retort to a silent 
ifbuke. 

Ife*appeared now to grow younger, discarding ia 
iAi^e measuiie«tr^certain morose taciturnity which 
had hitherto mhrlted his demeanour. He went 
amiably aBout in the rftanner of a,veteran determined 
to enjoy the brief existence of fife's wipter. His 
stout, stiff, * deliberate y^t alert figure became a 
familiar object to Bursiey: that ruddy face, with its* 
small blue eyes, smooth upper lip, and short ^rcy 
beard under the smooth chin, seemed to pervade the 
streets, offering everywhere the conundrum of its 
vague smile. Though no> friend ever crossed his 
doorstep; he had- dozens of acquaintances of the foot- 
.patli. He was not, however, a facile t^ker, and he 
seldom gave an opinion; nor were his remarks often 
noticeably shrewd. He existed within himself, un- 
revcalcd. the crowd, of course, he was a mar¬ 
vellous legend, and mos-ing always in the glory of 
thaf legend he ftceived their wondering awe-%in awe 
tinged with contempt for his lack of ostentation and 
public splendour. Commercial men wfth whom he 
had transacted business liked to discuss his abilities, 
thhs dissemiiAting that solid respect for him whieh 
ba(l^%prang frdn a personal experience of those 
abilities, and whid^not even the slwbbiness of hia, 
clqthes could weaken. 

Anna was disturbad by the Arrival at the front 
door fit the milk-girl. Alternately with her father, 
she stajred at home on Sunday evenings, partiji to 
receive th^ evening milk and partly to guard the 
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house. TW Persian,cattvith'one ear preceded^ 
to the dooi* as soon as he heard the clatter of {he 
can. The stout little milk-girl^ispensed line pint of 
milk into Anna's jug, and spilt gn eleemosynary 
supply on the step for* the ca^ * He does like ih 
fr^, Min,' said the milk-girl, smiling at the. 
gi%cdy cat, and then, with a ' Lovely evenin’,’ de¬ 
parted down the street, one fat red arn{ stretched 
horizontally out to balance the weight of the can in 
the other. Anna leaned idly afainst the doorpost 
waiting while the cat finished, until at length *the* 
swaying figure of the milk-girl disappeared in tht 
dip of the road. Suddenly she darfed* within^ shutting 
the door, and stoo(V>n the hall-mat In a startled atti¬ 
tude of dismay. €he had caught sight of Henry 
Mynors in the distance, approaching the house. At 
that moment the kitchen clock struck seven, and 
Mynors, according to the rule of a lifetime, should 
have been in his place in the ' orchestra ’ ^or, as 
some term it, tiic ‘ singing-seat ’) of the chapel, where 
he was an admired baritone. Anna dared not con¬ 
jecture what^knpulsc had led him into this eztra- 
•rdinary, incredible deviation. She dared not con¬ 
jecture, but d^pite herself she knew, and the knowl¬ 
edge shocked her sensitive and peremptory con¬ 
science. Her heart began to beat rapidlys she was in 
disb'ess. Aware that her father and sister had left 
her alofie, did he mean to call? It "was absdutely 
impossible, yet she feared it, and blushed, all solitary 
there in the^ passage, for shame. Now she heard 
his sharp, decided footsteps, and through the glazed 
jtgpels of the door she could see the dutline of ifas 
form. He stopped; his hand was (M the ^te, s 3 id 
||ic ceased to breathe. He pushed the gate open, and 
then, at the whisper of some blessed angel, he dosed 
it again and continbed his way up the street. . . . 
After a few moments Anna carried tht{ milk ihto the 
akilchcn, and stood by the dresser, moveless, each 
musde braced in the intensity of profound, pontem- 
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platjn. Gradually tli» tea^ rake to he* eyes and 
iell/they were the tincture of a* strange and mystic 
' joy/ too poi|piant to te endured. As it were under 
•ompulsion W (an outside, and down the garden 
uth to the low*wall which looked over the grey 
fields of the valley -up* to Hillport Ezs|ptly oppo> 
wte, a mile and a half away, on the ridge, wap 
Hillport Church, dark and clear against the orange 
dcy. To the right, and nearer, lay the central 
masses of the townp tier on tier of richly-coloured 
CMOS %nd chimneys. Along the field-paths couples 
amvdd ^owlyv^l was quiescent, languorous, 
beautiful in the glow of the sun's stately declension. 

‘ Anna put her arms on> the wall. Far more impres¬ 
sively than in the afternoon she realised that this was 
the end of one epoch in her career and the iSeginning 
of another. Enthralled austere traditions and 
that stem conscience of hers, she had never per¬ 
mitted Herself to dream of the possibility of an escape 
from the parental servitude. She had never looked 
.beyond the horizons of her. present world, but had 
sought. spiritual. satisfaction in the ideas of* duty 
jmd sacrifice. The worst tyrannies oi* her father 
never dulled the sense of her duty to him; and, 
without perhaps being aware of it, shS had rather 
despised lo(e,and tiie dalliance of the sexes. In her 
attitude towards such things there had been not 
only, a Jittle contempt but also some disapprogal, as 
though man were destined for higher ends. Now she 
saw* in a quick revelation, that it was th« lovers, and 
. not she, who had the right to scorn. She saw how 
miserably narmw, tepid, and trickling the stream of 
her* life had been, and had threatened to be. Now 
it gdkhed forth warm, impetuous, an^ full, opening 
ou( new.pnd delicious vistas. 9 ie lived; and she was ' 
finding the sight to srp, the "Hirage to enjoy. Now, 
as shqlfianed over the wall, she would not have cared 
»f Henry Myneds indeed had caUed that night ^e 
perceiv^ seething splendid and free in his aban- 
B 
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donment oi habit arid <ii|cretibn at the bidding a 
deiire. To be the 'magnet which could draw ^t 
pattern and exemplar of seeifiliness fro|i the strict 
orbit of virtuous custom! It was^dshe, the miser’s 
shabby daughter, wh9 had caused this amazing 
phenomenon. The thought 'mtbzicated her. With¬ 
out the dUpport of the wall she might have fallen. 
In a sort of trance she murmured these words: ‘ He 
loves me.’ 

This was Anna Tellwright, Cie ascetic, the pro¬ 
saic, the impassive. 

After an interval which to her^'osas ^uch'liKb 
a minute as a century, she vtent back into the 
house. As she entered by thtf kitdten shd heard aa 
impatient knocking at the front door. 

' At last,’ said her father grimly^ when she 
•opened the door. In tvi% words he had resumed 
his terrible sway over her. Agnes lodred timidly 
frock one to the other ai\^ slipped past them into 
the house. . 

' I was in the garden#’ Alina explained. ' Have* 
you bien her^ 'ong?’ She tried to. smile'apologeti¬ 
cally. 

' Only about a quarter of an hour,’ he answered, 
with a grimifiss still more portentous. 

‘He won’t speak again to-night,’ $ 1 ^ thought 
fearfully. But she was mistaken. After he had care¬ 
fully ^ng his best hat on the hat-vack, heatupped 
towards her, and said, with a queer smile: 

‘Ye’ve b^ day-dreaming, m. Sis?’ 

‘ Sis ’ was' her pet name, used often by Agnes, 
but by her father only at the very re’est intervais. 
'She was staggered at this diangecof front. So un¬ 
accountable in this man, who,,.when she hacT yn- 
<wittingly anno^d him, was capable (ri keeping 
awful silence for days together.. What did he know? 
What had those dd eyes seen? , 

‘ I forgot,’ die stammered, gathering herself to. 
gether hap^y, ‘I forgot the time.’ SUa Mt that 
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all there was a bSnd between them which 
•othing could breaV-the tie of blood. They were 
father and dau^ter. united by sympathies obscure 

"0‘ in the Tellwright 
blood, but (he had a fleeting wish to hug the tyrant. 
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T he next morning there was Xp outward sign thM 
anything unusual had occurre'd. * As clock i| 
the kitchen struck eight Anna carl^dd'to the hick 
parlour a tray on which were f dish of bapon and a 
coffee-pot Brcakf^t was already laid for ^ree. Sha 
<hrew a housekeeper's glance over th| table, and 
called: ' Father I ’ Mr. iTellwright was re-setting 
some encaustic tiles in the lobby. He came ip, coat-, 
less, and, dropping a trowel on the hearth, sat down 
at the end of the table i^arcst the fireplace. Anne 
sat opposite to him, and poured out ‘the coffee. 

On ihe disS were six pieces of bacon. He put one. 
piece on ablate, and set it carefully in front of 
Agnes's vacant chair, two he passed to Anna, three 
he kept for Mmself. 

' Where's Agnes? ' he inquired. 

' Coming—site's finishing her arithmetic. 

In the middle of the table was an unaccustomed 
small ^iig containing gilly-flowers. %. TeKwreght 
noticed it instantly. 

‘What aif we gotten here?’ he said, indicaltng' 
the jug. 

' Agnes gave me them first thing when she got aip. 
She's grown (hem herself, you kifow,’ Anna said, 
"and then added: ' It's my birthfSay,' 

' Ay I ’ he exdaireed, with a ^ace of satire in hie 
voice, ‘‘niou’rt a woman now, lass.’ 

No further remark on that matter syas jnadd during 
tha meal. 

. Agnes ran in, all pinafore and legs. Wit)i a ton 
36 
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baVi^wardt of her light golden hair she slipped silently 
into her se^t, Ciiutiousiy glancing at the master of 
the house. Then she began to stir her coffee. 

‘ Now, young womag,’ Tellwright said curtly. 

She looked a startled interrogative. 

'We're waiting,' he explained. 

' Oh t ’ said Agnes, confused. ' 1 thought you’d 
said it. " God sanctify this food to our use and us 
tf His service for Qirist's sake. Amen.”' 

The breakfast .proceeded in silence. Breakfast at 
dinner ^^^on, tea at four, supper at eight: 
all the meals in this house occurred with absolute 
precision «nd sameness. Mr. Jellwright seldom 
spoke, and his example imposed sffence on the girts, 
who felt as auns feel when assisting at some grave' 
but monotonous and pcrfuffctory rite. The room was 
not a dieerful one in the morning, since the window 
was small and the aspect westerly. Besides the table 
*dhd three -horse-hair chairs, the furniture consisted 
■ of an arm-chair, a bent-wood rocking chair, and a 
sowing-machine. A fatigued Brussels carpet covered 
the floor. Over the mantelpiece was an ..^graving of 
' The Light of the World,’ in a fram^ of polished 
brown wood. On the other walls were some fi-imily 
photographs in black frames. A two-light chandelier 
hung from*flle ceiling, weighed down on one side by 
' a patriot gas-saving mantle and a glass shad%; over 
this'* the ceiling was deeply discoloured. On either 
sidoof the chunney-breast were cupboard.'^ about three 
fc^high; some cardboard boxes, a work-basket, and 
Agnes’s school books lay on the tops of these cupr 
bodMs. Qn the window-sill was a pot, of mignonette 
in awauw. TTie w/ndow was wide open, and flies 
lusied fo and fro, constantly rebminding fiwn the 
window panes with tOrible thuds.' In the blue-paved 
yard be^d the cat was licking himself in the sun¬ 
light with au air of being whoUy absorbed in his task. 

Mr. Tellwright demanded a second and last up 
of coffee and having^ <^nk it pushed away his |date\ 
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u a sign that he had finished. Then he took Aim 
the mantelpiece at his right hind % bun^e of letters 
and opened them methodically. • t^en he had ar> 
ranged the correspondence in^a flattened pile, he pitt, 
on his stepl'rimmed spectacles and began to read. 

^ Can f return thanks, father? ’ Agnes asked, and 
he nodded, looking at her fixedly over his spectacles. 
'Thank God for our good breakfast, Amen.’ 

In two minutes the table vvfu cleared, and Mk. 
Tellwright was alone. As he read laboriously through 
communications from solicitors, a(^etariesi of ^(ofli- 
panies, and tenants, he could hear his daught^ 
talking together ip the kitchen. Anna wns washing 
the breakfast thiif^s while Agnes wiped. Then there 
were flying steps across the yard: Agnes had gone 
to school. ^ 

After he had mastered his correspondence, Mr. 
Tellwright took up the trowd again and finished the 
tile-setting in the lobby, c Then he resumed his codf,' 
and, gathering together the letters from the table ia 
the Back parlour, went into the front parlour and 
shut the ddbr. This room was his office. The princi¬ 
pal things in it were an old oak bureau and an old 
oak dcsk-chmr which had come to him from his first 
wife’s father; on the walls were some sombre land¬ 
scapes in oil, received from the same*sburce; there 
was carpet on the floor, and only one oth^ chair. 
A safe stood in the corner opposite the door. Oh the 
mantelpiece were some books—Woodfail's ’ Landlord 
and Tenant,’ Jordan’s ’Guide to Company &sw,’ 
Whitaker’s Aimanadc, and a Gazett|er of the Vive 
Towns. Sev^al wire files, loaded,with papers, MUng 
from the mantelpiece. With, the exception* of a 
anahogany what-not with a Bible on it, wHIch Itood 
in front of the wiiftlow, there was nothing <6180 what¬ 
ever in the room. He sat down to the biyeau and 
opened it, and took from one of the pigeon-liolee a 
puket of various documents: these he examined one 
by one, from time to Bme mferring to a list Than 
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lie \lilocked the safe and extracted from it another 
- bundle of ^ocuiyents* whidi had evidently been 
placed ready. With .these in hu hand, he opened die 
^Ipor, and called out: 

' Anna.’ 

' ‘ Yes, father;' her voice came from the ftkchen. 

• I want ye.’ 

‘ In a minute. I’m peeling potatoes.’ 

' JVhen she came in^ she found him seated at the 
bureau as usual. ^ Ije did not look round. 

• *Yes, father.’^’,, 

IShe stood there^in her print dress and white apron, 
full in theteye of the»sun, waiting for him. She 
could not guess what she had bea summoned for. 
As a rule, shetnever saw her father between direakfast 1 
and dinner. At length he turned. 

■ ‘ Anna,’ he said in his harsh, abrupt tones, and 
then stopped for a moment before continuing. His 
thick, short lingers held thg list which he had pre¬ 
viously been consulting. She waited in bewilderment 
‘•It’s your birthday, ye told me I hadna’ forgotten. 
Ye’re of age to-day, and there’s summat fpr ye. Your 
mother had a fortune of her own, and under your 
grandfeyther’s will it comes to you Ivhen you’re 
twenty-one. ‘I’m the trustee. Your mother had 
eighteen ththfSand pounds i’ Government stock.’ He 
'.aid a sjjght sne^ing emphasis on the last two words. 

' Thit was near twenty-five year ago. I ‘ve n%h on 
^ebM it for* ye, what wi’ good investments and 
intent accumulating. Thou’rt worth*—here he 
changed to the^second personal singular, a habit with 
kinn—‘.thou’rt wwth this day as near fifty thousand' 
as m^es no matter, Anna. And that'J a tidy bit’ 

' Fifty‘fiiousand—founds / ’ she exclaimed aghast. 

‘ Ay, lass.’ 

She t^ed to speak calmly. ‘Do you mean It’s 
mine, Tather? ’ < 

' It’s thine, under thy grandfeyther’s will—havea’t 
I told thee? I’m bound by law for to give it to thee* 
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this day, ana thou mun give me a receipt in due llfm 
for the securities. Here they «e, and hm’s the list 
Tak’ the list, Anna, and read it to*W smile I check 
off.' 

She mechanically took the 1 )lue paper and read; 

1 Toft ^d Colliery and Brickworks Limited, five 
hundred shares of ten pounds.' 

'They paid ten per cent, last year,' he said, ‘and 
with coal up as it is they’ll pav fiftane this. Lel|[s 
see what thy arithmetic is worm, lass. How much 
is fiftane per cent, on five thousa nd* pu n? ’ 

‘ Seven hundred and fifty poundsT^e saia, getting 
the correct answer by a sup^human effprt w«thy 
of that occasion. ^ 

‘ Rightr' said her father, pleased. ' R|coUect diat's 
more till two pun a day. (Go on.’ 

* North Staffordshire Railway Company vdinary 
stock, ten thousand and two hundred pounds.’ 

' Right. Th* owd North Stafford’s getting up i'- 
th* world. It’ll be a five per cent; line yet. Ihen. 
thou jnun sAl out.’ 

She had j>nly a vague idea of his meaning, and 
continued: ‘ Five Towns Waterworks Company 
Limited consnlidated stock, eight thousand five hun¬ 
dred pounds.' 

‘That’s a tit-bit, lass,’ he interjected, looking 
absently over bis spectacles at something outside in 
the road. ‘ You canna* pick that U|t on sharbrucks.’ 

‘ Norris’s Brewery Limited, six hundred ordipary 
shares of tei pounds.’ 

•Twenty per cent.,’ said the old man. ‘Twltfify 
■per cent, regular.’ He made no attehipt to conceal 
his pride in these investments. And he had the, right 
‘to be proud of them. They wvne the finest in (the 
market, the aristocracy of investments, base j on com¬ 
mercial enterprises of which evety business man in 
the Five Towns knew the entire spun^esi. • They 
copferred distinction on the possessor, like a great 
jiicture or a rare volume. They stifled all Questions 
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tnA insinuations. Put belfere any jury of the Five 
Towns as evidence <4 diaracter, they would almost 
have excul|&ted^ murderer. 

Anna continued reading thc*iist, which seemed end¬ 
less : long before she had reached the last item her 
.brain was a menagerie of monstrous figi^s. The 
list includ^, besides all sorts of shares English and 
American, sundry properties in the Five Towns, and 
mong these was the earthenware manufactory in 
Edward Street occupied by Titus Price, the Sunday* 
schooi superintendent. Anna was a little alarmed to 
n^tf herself thv«}^ner of this works; she knew that 
her father had had some difficult moments with Titus 
Price, and that the pfopcrly wastnot without grave 
disadvantages. 

‘ That allf ’ Tellwright.asked, at lengthT 

'Thjit’s all.’ 

‘Total face value,’ he went on, ‘as I value it, 
fwty-eight thousand and fifty pounds, producing a 
net annual income of thfiee thousand two hundred 


and ninety pounds or thereabouts. Thare’s not many 
in this district as ’as gotten that to their names, 
Anna—no, nor half that—let ’em be wHE they will.’ 

Anna had sensations such as a chjjd might have 
who has received a traction-engine to play with in a 
back yarr^. ‘ What am I to do with it? ’ she asked 
plaintively. 

‘•Da wi’ it?* he repeated, and stood up a^d faced 
her, putting his lips together: ‘ Do wi’ it, did ye 
si^?’ 

Yes.’ 


Tak’ cara on it, my girl. Tak’ care on it. A <>4 
remCmber it’s thine. Thou mun sign this list, and 
ay 'these transfers*and fal-lals, and then thou migi 
go to th’ Bank, and tell Mester Lovatt I’ve sent thee. 
There’iT four hundrfid pound there. He’ll give thee 
a clvMtue-book. I’ve told him all about it. Thou’l^ 
have thy bwn account, and be sure thou keeps it 
strai^t.’ 
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' I shan't know a bit^^what to do, father, ai^se 
it*s no use talking,* she said ouietiy. 

' rU learn ye,’ he replied. ‘ tkk’ th* pen, 
and let’s have thy sigeature. ’ 

She sigped her name m|ny times and put he» 
finger on ^any seals. Then Tellwright gathered up 
everything into a bundle, and gave it to her la 
hold. 

* That’s the lot,’ he said. ‘ Have ye gotten ’em?' 

' Yes,’ she said. 

They both smiled, self-consciously. As for .Tell¬ 
wright, he was evidently imprcs 5 «d.*'y the gran^Sr ‘ 
of this superb renunciation on his part. * Shall I 
keep ’em for ye? 

‘ Yes, please.' ^ 

' Then i;ive ’em me.’ 

He took back all the doefiments. 

‘ When shall I call at the Bank, father? 

‘ Better call this afternoon—afore three, mind ye.’ 

‘ Very well But I shan’t know what to do.’ 

‘ You’ve gotten a tongue in that noddle of yours,' 
haven't ye? ’ he said. ‘ Now go and get along wi' 
them potatens.’ 

Anna returned to the kitchen. She felt no elation 
or ferment oNany kind; she had not begun to realist 
the significance of what had occurred. Like the sol¬ 
dier whom a bullet has struck, she only kTilw vaguely 
that something had occurred. She peeled the pptr^oes 
with iffore than her usual thrifty care; the peel was 
so thin as to be almost transparent. )t seeme'? tt. 
her that she^could not arrange or examine her eno- 
tiiMis until after she had met Henry l^ynors ag^. 
’More than anything else she wished to see, himit 
was as if out*of the mere sight of him spmeChing 
Hefinite might emerge, as if when her eyes had rested 
on him, and not before, she might perceive soma 
simple solutim of the problems which she had ob- 
' scurely discerned ahead of her. •. 

Quring dinner a hoy brought a note fnr her father. 
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^raul it, snorted, and ti^w*it across'jhe table to» 
tnna. 

‘ Here,' sajji, ' Aat’s your affair. 

The letter was* from Titus Price: it said that he 
vas sorry to be compelled to*break his premise, but 
t was quite impossibles for him to pay twenty pounds 
m account of rent that day; he would ea^vour to 
>ay at least twenty pounds in a week's time. 

‘ You'd better call there, after you've been to th' 
Sank,' said Tellwright, ‘ and get summat out of 
tim, if it's only ten pun.’ 

^luskl go toT^ward Street? ’ 

Yes.' 

‘ WhaUam I to say? I've never been there before.’ 

' Well, it's high time as ye Ijpgan to took after 
four own property. You mun see owd Price, and tell 
aim ye canna accept any excuses.' 

' Haw much does he owe ?' 

' He owes ye a hundred and twenty-live pun alto¬ 
gether—he's five quarters in arrear.' 

‘ A hundred • and- 1 * Well, I never I ’ Anna 

was aghast. The sum appeared larger to her than 
all the thousands and tens of thousands wifich she 
had received in the morning. She rcflicted that the 
weekly bills of the household amounted to about a 
sovereign, and that the total of this debt of Price's 
would therefore keep them in food for two years. 
The idea of being in debt was abhorrent to her. She 
cdulff not conSeive how a man who was in ^bt could 
sirap at ni|;hts. * Mr. Price ought to be ashamed of 
mmself,’ slie said warmly. * I’m sureihc's quite able 
:o pay.’ The image of the sleek and stout superin- 
tei^dcnt of*the Sunday-school, arrayed in his rir^ 
alaiosf volupflious, broadcloth, offended her pro* 
foundlf. That hef debtor and promise-breaker, shi^d 
have Iho effrontei^ to pray for the souls of diiidrm, 
to chastise their petty furtive crimes, was nearly in¬ 
credible. 

' Oh I Rice is all right,' her father remarked, with 
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jui apparent‘benignity which surprised her. 'Hall 
pay when h*e can.’ * 

' I think it’s a shame,’ she vpeated eipphaticaUy. 
Agnes iooked with a mystified ^ from one to 
the other,, instinctively tlivining that something very 
extraordinary had happened during her absence at 
school. 

’ Ye mun'na be too hard, Anna,’ said Tellwright. 
’Supposing ye sold owd Titus up? What then? 
D’ye reckon ye’d get a tenant for them ramshackltt 
works? A thousand pound spent wouldn’t ’tice a 
tenant. That Edward Street property was ope o^^ee 
grrandfeyther’s specs; ’twere noneThine. You^' 
best tak’ what ye can get.’ 

Anna felt a little^shamed o^ herself, not because 
of her bad policy, but because she saw th^t Mr. Price 
idight have been handicapped by the faults of her 
property. 

That afternoon it was a shy and timid Anna who 
swung back the heavy polished and glazed portals of 
the Uursley branch of th8 Birmingham, Sheffield 
and district Bank, the opulent and spacious erection 
which Stands commandingly at the top of St. Luke’s 
Square. She Iboked about her, across broad counters, 
enormous Icdgcm, and rows of bent heads, and won¬ 
dered whom she should address. Then a bearded 
gentleman, who was weighing gold in a (balance, 
caught sight of her; he slid the gold into a drawer, 
and whiil^ed round the end of the cotinter wilh *a 
celerity which was, at any rate, not bom Of practice, 
for he, the ca{hier, had not done such a thing fv' 
years. 

^Good afternoon. Miss Tellwright’ 

‘ Good afternoon. I-’ 

',May I trouble you to step inh) the maiiager’^ 
room? ’ and he drew her forward, jvhile every clerk’s 
eye watched. Anna tried not to blush, but she fould 
f^l the red mounting even to her temples. , ‘ 

' Delightful weather we’re having. But of course 
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^’ve the rigiit to expect if atnhis tune‘pf year.’ He 
opened a door on the glass of which was painted 

* Manager)’ aiyi bcAved. ‘ Mr. Lovatt—Miss TelU 
weight. ’ 

Mr. Lovatt greeted his net} customer wifh a formal 
and rather fatigued {ktliteness, and invited her to dt 
in a large leather armchair in front of as|^fge table; 
on this table lay a large open book. Anna had once 
in her life been to the dentist's; this interview re- 
*minded her of that experience. 

‘Your father tpld me I might expect you to-day,’ 
'^d Mr. Legj^tt jp his high-pitched, perfunctory tones. 
Richard Lovaft was probably the most influential man 
in Uurstey. Every ^turday morning he irrigated the 
whole town with fertilising goIi| By a singic nega¬ 
tive he cogid have ruined scores of uprigjit merchants 
and manufacturers. Ha had only to slop a man'in 
the “street and murmur, ‘ By tlic way, youy over¬ 
draft-,’ in order.to spread discord and desolation 

through a refined and oious home. His estimate of 
human nature was falsiTied by no common illusions; 
he had the impassive and frosty gale of a criminal 
judge. Many men deemed they hac^ cause to hate 
him, but no one did hate him : ail recognised that he 
was set far above hatred. 

‘ Kindly sign your.full name here,’ he said, pointing 
to a s;)bt on the large t^n page of the book, ' and 
jrogr ordin^y signature, which you will attach to 
.'heques, here.’ 

Anna wrote, but in doing so she became aware 
that she had no ordinary signature ;*she was obliged 
to invent^one. 

• ‘ IJo you ^ish to draw anything out now? Thare 
lb already a credit of four hundrcd*and twenty pounds 
in your favour,^said Mr. Lovatt, after he had handed 
her ti cheque-book, a deposit-book, and a pass-book. 

'lOh, no, thank you,’ Anna answered quickly. Sh« 
keenly desUed some money, but she well knew that 
courage would fail her to demand it without hei 
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father's consent; moreovec; she was in a whirl If 
uncertainty as to the uses of the three books, though 
Mr. Lovatt had expounded thei^ se^rally^to her ia 
simple language. 

'Good-day.' 

■ Good-day,' Miss Tellwright.'' 

' My co^tf^mcnts to your father.' 

His final glance said half cynically, half* in pity: 

‘ You are naive and unspoilt now, but these eyes will 
see yours harden like the rest. Wretched Wctim of 
gold, you are only one in a procession, after all.' . 

Outside, Anna thought that everyose ic'd beta vers 
agreeable to her. Her complacency increased at 
bound. She no longer felt ashamed of her^ shabby 
cotton dress. She si^ised that people would find it 
convenient to. ignore any difference which might exist 
between her costume and that of other girls. 

She ,wcnt on to Edward Street, a short steep 
thoroughfare at the eastern extremity of the town, 
leading into a rough road,across unoccupied land 
dotted with the mouths of abandoned pits: this road 
climbed yp to l^ft End, a mean annexe of the town 
about half a ^ile east of Oleakridge. From Toft 
End, lying on the highest hilt in the district, one had 
a panoramic view of Uanbridge and Bursley, with 
Hiilport to the west, and all the moorland and mining 
villages to the north and north-east Titus Price and 
his son lived in what had once been a fam-house^a^ 
Toft End;aevery morning and evening they,traversed 
tlie desolate and featureless grey road between theiiC 
dwelling and tbe*works. 

Anna had never been in Edward Street l^efore. It 
wuo a miserable quarter—two rows of blackened in- 
fihitesimal cottage^ and her manufactory at the end 

avfrontier post of the town. Price's works was 
small, old-fashioned, and out of repair—one of 6iose 
properties whidi are forlorn from the beginning, 
wMrh bring despair into the hearts of a successioo 
of own^, and which, being ultimately deserted, 
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to stand for ever in |>itidble ruin. The arched* 
entrance for carts into the yard was* at* the top of 
the steepest ris^ of the street, when it mif^ht as well 
have been at thS bottom; and this was but one ex- 
, ample of the architect’s fine disregard for the principle 
of economy in workihg—that principle .to which in 
‘ the scheming of manufactories everythiQ^ else is 
now so Strictly subordinated. Ephraim Tellwright 
used to say (but not to Htus Price) that the situation 
*of that archway cost five pounds a year in horseflesh, 
and that five poipids was the interest on a hundred. 

place ^s t^dly located, badly planned and badly 
dbnstructed. ^t's faults defied improvement. Titus 
Price remained in it pnly because he was chained there 
by arrears of rent; Tellwright h^itated to sell it only 
because tiv rent was a hundred a year, ^d the whole 
freehold would not havt fetched eight hundred. He 
proiflised repairs in exchange for payment of arrears 
which he knew .would never be paid, and his policy 
was to squeeze the las^ penny out of Price without 
forcing him into bankruptcy. Such was the predica¬ 
ment when Anna assumed ownership. As she sur¬ 
veyed the irregular and huddled frontage Trom the 
opposite side of the street, her first feeling was one 
of depression at the broken and dgty panes of the 
windows. A man in shirt-sleeves was standing on 
the welding platform under the archway; his back 
wqf toward^ her, but she could sec the smoke issuing 
m puffs from his pipe. She crossed the rogd. Hear- 
^g her footfalls, the man turned round: it was Titus 
(Price himself. He was wearing an apron, but no 
cap; the |leeves of his shirt were rolled up, exposing 
fcrcqjrms covered with auburn hair. His puffed, hcp|^ 
fbce,,and general bigness and untidiness, gave thi 
'idea of a vast Ind torpid male slattern. Anna^was 
astoanded by th% contrast between the Titus of Sun- 
and the Titus of Monday: a single glance com¬ 
pelled her lo readjust all her notions of the mpn. 
She stammered a greeting, and he refdied, and then 
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■they were irath silent fa| a moment: in the !»••« 
Mr. Price thrust his pipe between apron and waist¬ 
coat. 

‘ Come inside, Miss Teliwright,’' .le said, with a 
sickly, conciliatory smile. ' Come into the office, ■ 
will ye? ’ • 

She fdHpwed him without a word through the arch¬ 
way. To the right was an open door into? the pack¬ 
ing-house, where a man surrounded by straw was 
packing basins in a crate: with swift, precise move* 
ments, twisting straw between basin and basin„he 
forced piles of ware into a space ingonqpji.'iibfy sm^ 
Mr. Price lingered to watch him for a few seconds, 
and passed on. They were in tt)p yard, a snftil quad¬ 
rangle paved with b^ck, greasy mud. In one comer 
a load of cq^l had been cast; in another day a heap 
of broken saggars. Decrepit doorways led to the 
varioqt' shops ’ on the ground floor; those on the up¬ 
per floor were reached by narrow, wooden stairs, which , 
seemed to ding insecurely Iff the exterior walls. Up 
one of these stairways Mr. Price dimb^ with heavy, 
dephanUne irtovements: Anna prudently waited 
till he had reaj|ied the top before beginning to ascend. 
He pushed open a flimsy door, and with a nod bade 
her enter. Thevoffice was a Img narrow room, the 
dirtiest that Anna had ever seen. If such was the 
condition of the master’s quarters, she thought, what 
must the workshops be like? The ceiling, which 
bulged downwards, was as black as the flpor, which 
sank away in the middle till it was hollow like (i 
saucer. The sevolution of an engine somewhetw' 
below shook everything with a periodic mqffied thud., 
;^greyish light came through one small window. By 
the window was “a large double dpk, with diaitVc 
' facing each other. One of these chairs was occupied 
by Willie Price. The y<Hith did net observe at first 
that another person had come in with his father. * He 
was casting up figures in an account bo(^, aid mur¬ 
muring numbm to himself. He wore an offi« m* 
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mh at the wrists and tom at the elbows, and a 


battered fel^ hat wastthrust far back over his head 
so that the brim Tested on his dirty collar. He turned 
round at Icngtii, and, on seeihg Anna, blushed bril- 
’liant crimson, and rose,*scraping the legs of his chair 
Jtorribly across the floor. Tall, thin, and un^inly in 
every motiqp, he had the lode of a ninny: it was the 
fact that at school all the boys by a common instinct 
hgd combined to tease him, and that on the works 
tflu young paintresscs continuiilly made private sport 
d him. htn^ever, had not the least impulse to 

im’® him Hf*lie/ tlioughts. For her there was 
nothing inhis blue eyes but simplicity and good in¬ 
tentions. Beside him she felt old, ^agacious, crafty: 
it seemed to her that some one ought to shield that 
transparent Ind conlidlng,soul from his lather and* 
the intriguing world. 

He spoke to hej and lifted his hat, holding it 
. .tfterwards in his great'bony hand. 

‘ Get down to th’ entry. Will,’ said his father, and 
Willie, with an apologetic sort of cough, slipped 
silently away through the door. 

‘ Sit down. Miss Tellwright,' said old*Price, and 
■ she took the Windsor chair that had be^ occupied by 
Willie. Her tenant fell into the seat opposite—a 
leathern cl^^ from whidi the stuffing had exuded, 
and with one of its arms broken. ‘ I hear as ye 
' fathfrds going <tnto partnership with young Mynors 
—Henry Mynors.' 

Alina started at this surprising item of news, which 
was entirely fresh to her. * Father has said nothing 
. to pie about i%’ she replied, coldly. 

‘ORI (Happei* I've said too much* If so, you’ll 
euspse me. Miss. A smart fellow, Mynors. Now* 
you should see his little wr-ks: not very much bigger 
than thi^, but theref everything you can think of 
theroa-dl the kuest machinery and dodges, and not 
•jver-rented, M’m tdd. The biggest fool 1’ Bursley 
■couldn^’t^ help but make money there. This ’Irj 
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works ’ere, Miss Tellwright, wants mendin’ wflB a 
■ew ’un.’ j 

' It looks very dirty, I must say,** said Anna. 

‘ Dirty I ’ he laughed—a short, acrid laugh—* I 
suppose you’ve called about She rent.’ 

* Y^Kiatber asked me to call.’ 

* Let me see, this place belongs to you,!’ your own 
right, doesn’t it. Miss? ’ 

* Yes,’ said Anna. * It’s mine—from my grapd- 

father, you know.’ * 

‘ Ah 1 Well, I’m swry for to fell ye m I^carft mg 
anything now—no, not a cent. TBirt^'fl pay tf^^y 
pounds in a week. Tell ye father I’ll pay twenty 
pound in a weoh|’ * 

‘That’s what you said last week,’ Anna remarked, 
with more brusquencss tjian she had'intended. At 
firV she was fearful at her own temerity .in thus 
addressing a superintendent of .the Sunday-school'; 
then, ns nothing happened, 'she felt res^sured, and. 
strong in the justice of her position. 

‘Yes,’ hesadmitted obsequiously. ‘But I’ve beep, 
disappoint^. One of our best customers put us off, 
lo tell ye the truth. Money’s tight, very tight. It’s 
got to be gjye and take in these days, as ye father 
knows. And I may as well speak plain to ye, Miss 
Tellwright. We canna' stay here; we shall be com¬ 
pelled to give ye notice. What’s amiss with this 
banki is that it wants pullin’ dowh.’ He f^eht off 
into a rapid enumeration of ninety-and-nine altera- 
dons and repairs that must be done without thf loss 
af a moment, and concluded: ' You tell ye father 
what I’ve told ye, and say as I’ll eCnd up twenty 
pounds neat week. I can’t pay adydiing nov^ I’ve 
'nothing by me at all.’ 

‘ Father said particularly I t^as to be surp and get 
something on account.’ There was a flinty hardness 
in her tone which astonished herself jierhaps rnore than 
Titus Price. A long pause followed, tmd then Mr. 

* Bank: nutnufaclorj’. 

I 
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ram arew a breath, leeminf to nem himself to a 
tremendous sacrificial d|ed. 

I tell ye whard’ll da III gire ye ten pounds 
aow, and I’ll do what I can next week. I'll do what 
* I can. There I ’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Anna. She was aouag^t her 
success. ^ 

He unlodced the desk, and his head disappeared 
under the lifted lid. Anna gazed through the window. 
Tike many women, and not a few men, in the Five 
J'own.<^ she was wholly ignorant of the staple manu- 
fa^un, 'ni^is^riar of a works was almost as 
straifge to her as it would have been to a farm-hand 
from Sussex. A girl &me out o& a door on the 
> opposite side of the quadrangle: the creature was 
clothed in clayCy rags, and ^rried on her rif ht shoul¬ 
der a b(»rd laden with biscuit* cups. She began,to 
m'ount one of the wooden stairways, and as she did 
,so the board, six feet in length, swayed alarmingly to 
and fro. Anna expected to Ae it fall with a destruc¬ 
tive crash, but the girl went up in safety,sand with a 
nonchalant jerk of the shoulder aimed the cn3 of 
the board through another door and vanished from 
sight. To Anna it was a thrilling feat,.bq{ she noticed 
that a man who stood in the yard did not even turn 
his head to watch it. Mr. Price recalled her to the 
business of her errand. 

^ ‘ Herat’s two fiws,’ he said, shutting down the.desk 
with the sighfOf a crocodile. 

. * Ukr I You said you had nothing I ’ her unspoken 
thought ran, and at the same instant the Sunday- 
schoed and ev^thing connected with it gp'eviously 
^nlc in hqp estimation; she contrasted this scene with 
' that,oll thq previous t|ay with the peccant schoolgirl: 
it was an hour of disillusion. Taking the notes, she 
gave a re&ipt and roSb to ga 

' Tel^ yt father ’^it seemed to Anna that this (dirase 
was always on his lips—' tell ye father he must come 
' BianU; t ton >pplM M nn which hu b«n Snd ody aoci. 
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down and look at the site this place is in/ saidlilf. 
Price, enheartoied by die heroic payment of ten 
pounds. Anna said nothing; she t|fiugM a fire wmild 
do more good than anything else to the foul, squalid 
buildings i the passing fancy coincided with Mr. 
Price’^cret and most intense desire. 

Outside she saw Willie Price supdntending this 
lifting of a crate on to a railway lorry. After twirling 
in the air, the O'ate* sank safely into the waggon. 
Young Price was perspiring. 

‘ Warm afternoon. Miss Tellwi^ht,’ he .railed to 
her as she passed, with his pirasai^dslifuffp^ 
She gave an affirmative. Then he came to her/still 
smiling, his face full of an intention to say^something, 
however insignifisant. 

' 1 suppnse you’ll be at the Special Tochers' Meet¬ 
ing to-mm-row night,’ he Remarked. 

*I hope to be,’ she said. That was all/William 
had achieved his small-talk :■ they parted. 

' So father and Mr. M{'nors are going into partner¬ 
ship,' slie l^ept saying to ho-self oii the way home. 



CHAPTER IV 


A VISIT 

T he special Teachers’ Meeting to which Willie 
Pricp had refc/o:d was one of the final prclimin* 
^c%jio a<Rtky;^l—that is, a revival of godliness and 
Christian grace—about to be undertaken by the Wes¬ 
leyan Methodist Society in Rurslc]L Its object was 
I to arrange for a personal visitation^f the parents of 
Sunday-schoob scholars in their homes.i# Hitherto 
Anna had felt but little intd^est in the Revival: It had 
several Hines been brought indirectly before her notice, 
but she had regarded it as a phenomenon which re- 
'cuired at intervals in the ti'cle of religious activity, 
and as not in any way affecting herself. Jhe gradual 
Centring of public interest, however—that mystetious 
movement which, defying analysis, gathers force as 
j,t proceeds, and ends by coercing the^most indiflcrent 
—hpd already modified her attitude towaAis this forth, 
coming event. It got about that the preacher who 
had been eit^ged, a specialist in revivals, was a man 
•of mjr^ulous pqpicrs: the number of souls which he 
had snatched from eternal torment was prkisely 
statffl, mid i{ amounted to tens of thousands. He 
played the comet to the glory of God, and his comet 
was of silver: his more distant past had been ineffably 
'^ideed, and tl& f|int rumour of that dud wickn Incss 
clung* to ^lis name like a piquant odour. As Anna 
walked up Trafalgar* Road from Price's die observed 
that the hoardings had bem billed with great poiteri 
announcing the i^vival and the revivalist, who was 
to coiAmenc^his work on Friday night. 

During tea Mr. Teltwright interrupted his perusal 

53 
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of the evening ' Signal ’ 1o give utterance to a raKer 
remarkable speech. r 

' Bless us I ’ he said. ' Th* old tfumpeter ’il tuns 
the towa upside down I ’ 

‘ Do you.mean the revivaii^, father?' Anna asked. 

'AyN. 

' He’s a beautiful man,’ Agnes exclaimed with en^' 
thusiasm. ' Our teacher showed us his portrait after 
school this afternoon. I never saw such a beautiful 
man.’ 

Her father gazed hard at the diild for an instant, 
cup in hand, and then turned to Ani^apVflth'a slighf^ 
sardonic air. 

‘ What are you doing i’ thi* Revival, A/lna? ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ she* said. * Only there’s a teachers’ 
^meeting akut it to-morrow night, and*I have to go 
to that. Young Mr. Price mentioned it to me specially 
to-day.’ ‘ 

A pause followed. 

‘Didst get anything tsut o’ Price?’’Tellwright 
asked. 

‘ Y%s; he gave me ten pounds. He wants you to' 
go and lodk over the works—says they’re failing to 
pieces.’ 

‘ Cheque, f reckon? ’ 

She corrected the surmise. 

‘ Better give me them notes, Anna,’ said after 
tea. ' I’m going to th’ Bank i’ th’ morning, pn^ I’ll 
pay ’em in to your account’ , 

There was no reason why she diould not d«ave 
suggested the propriety of keeping at least one of the 
notes for her private use. But she d|red not She 
had never any money of her owp, not a penhy;,j 
,and the effective possession of fi^e pounds ^eemtd far 
too audadous a dream. She hesitated to imagine “her 
father’s reply to such a request, even to feame the 
request to herself. The thing, vfpwed dose, was 
utterly impossible. And when she relinquiahdd the 
notes she also, without being asked, gave up her 
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rfKque-book, deposit-book,'and pass-book. She did 
this while ardently dyiring to refrain from doing it, 
as it were undbr the compulsion of an invincible 
instincb Afterwards she felt more at case, pa though 
some disturbing questgm had been settled once and 
for ail. 

During the whole of that evening she timorously 
expected tSynors, saying to herself however that he 
certainly would not call before Thursday. On Tues¬ 
day evening she started early for the teachers’ meet¬ 
ing. • Her intentisH was to arrive among the first and 
% ehoos^ aV> 4 ^in «bscurity, since she knew well that 
svA-y eye would be upon her. She was divided be¬ 
tween the*desire to se^ Mynors and the desire to avoid 
the ordeal of being seen by her comagues in his pres¬ 
ence. She trembled lest she should be wticapable ox 
commanding her mien so as to appear unconscious of 
'this inspection by curious eyes. 

. The meeting w3s held in a large clas.s-room, fur¬ 
nished with wooden seats,ea chair and a small table. 

' On the grey distempered walls hung % few Biblical 
cartoons depicting scenes in the life of Joseph Aid his 
brethren—but without reference to Potfihar’s wife. 
From the whitewashed ceiling depended a T-shaped 
gas-fitting, me burner of which showed a glimmer, 
though the sun had not yet set. The evening was 
oppressively warm, and through the wide-open window 
caige«the faintseflluvium of populous cottages and the 
distant but /aucous cries of children at play. Whea 
. Anna enter^ a group of young men were talking 
eagerly round the table; among these was Willie Price, 
who greeted her. No others had come : she sat down 
ifl ikco^er by (he door, invisible except from within 
the toon}. Graduayy the place began* to fill. Then at 
last Mynors entered: Anna recognised his authorita¬ 
tive step bef<M-e sheesaw him. He walked quickly to 
the ^air in front of the table, and, including all in q, 
friendly and generous smile, said that in the absence 
cf Hr. Titus Price it fell to him to take the chair: 
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he was glad that so many had made a point of beih( 
present Eveiyone sat down. (He ^ave out a hymn 
and led the singing himself, attaclling the first not< 
with an assurance bom of practice. Then he prayed 
and as he -prayed Anna gazed at him intently. H( 
was stinding up, the ends of his fingers pressec 
against the top of the table. Very carefully dressec 
as usual, he wore a brilliant new red necktie, and a 
gardenia in his button-hole. He seemed happy, 
wholesome, earnest, and unaffected. He had the 
elasticity of youth with the firm uASidom of age.' Ai]|| 
it was as if he had never been Voungil- and s^iuld 
never grow older, remaining always at just thVty 
and in his prime, f IncomparaBle to the rest, he was 
clearly bom to lead. He fulfilied his functions with 
ftact, grace','* and dignity. ^10 euch an affair as this 
pre^nt he disclosed the attributes of the skilled work¬ 
man, whose easy and exact movements are a joy and 
wonder to the b^older. And behind all was the man, 
his excellent and strong‘hature, his kindliness, his 
sincerity. Yes, to Anna, Mynors was perfect that 
night'; the reality of him exce^ed her dreamy medita¬ 
tions. Fearful on the brink of an ecstatic bliss, she 
could scarcely^ believe that from the enticements of sr 
thousand woman this paragon had been preserved for 
her. Like most of us, she lacked the higi], courage to 
grasp happiness boldly and without apprehension; she 
had not ieamt that nothing is too good to be true. 

Mynors’ prayer was a cogent appeal fer the success 
of the Revival. He knew what he wanted, and Iton— 
fidently asked for it, approaching God with humility 
but with self-respect Ilie prayer was punctuated l>y 
Amens from various parts of the room. The a^oo- 
phere became suddenly fervent, emotimial and devo>it 
Here was lofty endeavour, idealism, a burning spiritu¬ 
ality ; and not all the pettinesse# unavoidable in such 
'an organisation as a Sunday-schoo^ could hide the 
difference between this impassioned altruism and the 
Ignhble selfishness of the worldly. Anna felt, jw aha 
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had often felt before, but more acutely now, that she 
existed only on the flinge of the Methodist society. 
Sie had not beeA converted; technically she was a 
lost creature: the converted knew it, and. in some 
subtle way their bearing towards her, and others in 
.her case, always showed that they knew it« Why did 
she teach?* Not from the impulse of religious zeal. 
Why was she allowed to have charge of a class of 
immortal souls? The blind could not lead the blind, 
nor the lost save the lost. These considerations 
..^oubkd Jiat Conscience pricked, accusing her of a 
continual ^tenpe. * The rdle of professing Christian, 
thrSugh fflse shame, had seemed distasteful to her: 
she had said that she'could never|ptand up and say, 

‘ 1 am for Christ,’ without being uncomfortable. But 
now she wis ashamed gf her inability to profess* 
Christ, She could conceive herself proud and h^ppy 
in the very part w^jich formerly she had despised. It 
was these believers, workers, ezhorters, wrestlers with 
Satan, who had. the righf to disdain; not she. At 
that moment, as if divining her thoughts, honors 
prayed for tiiose among them who were not converted. 
She blushed, and when the prayer was liniidied she 
feared lest every eye might seek hem ig inquiry; but 
no one seemed to notice her. 

Mynors gft down, and, seated, began to explain the 
arrangements for the Revival. He made it plain 
thaP prayers without industry would not achieve sue* 
cess. His rsmarks revealed the fact that underneath 
th^'broad religious structure of the enterprise, and 
supporting it, there was a basis of individuai diplo* 
mpey and solicitation. The town had been mapped 
out Jito*districtst and each of these uws being impor* 
tuged, as at an election; by the thoroughness and 
instancy of this canvass, quite as much as by the in* 
tensity olf prayerful dWire, would Christ conquer. The 
affair ijas a campaign before it was a p^tration att 
the Throne V Grace. He spoke of the children, say¬ 
ing that in connection wiffi these they, the teachbi|. 
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bad at once the highest privilege and the most sacred 
responsibility. He tdd of a sfecii^, service for the 
children, and the need of visiting them in their homes 
and inviting the parents also to this feast of God. Ha 
wished ever^ teacher during t8-morrow and the next 
day and th% next day to go through the list of his or 
ha* scholars’ names, and call if possible at every 
house. There must be no shirking. ‘ Will you ladles 
do that?’ he exclaimed with an appealing, serioUfe 
smile. * Will you, Miss Dickinscx^ Will you. Miss 
Machin? Will you, Mrs. Salt?^^Will,'/ou|’Ijjlisa 

Sutton? Will you-’ Until at lasfit came: ‘ Vfill 

you. Miss Tcllwright? ’ ‘ I wi^,’ she answered, with 
averted eyes. ‘ Thf,nk you. Thank you alt. ’ 

^ Some oth^ spoke, hopefully, enthusi^tically, and 
one or two prayed. Then rMynors rose: ' May the 
blessing of God the Father, the Son, and the Hdy. 
Ghost rest upon us now and for ever.’ ’Amen,’ 
someone ejaculated. The gieeting was over. 

Anna passed rapidly out of the 'door, down the 
Quadrjingle, Und into Trafalgar Road. She was dia 
first to leav^ daring not to stay in the room a moment. 
She had seen him; he had not altered since Sunday; 
there was no. disillusion, but a deepening of the 
original impression. Caught up by the soaring of 
his spirit, her spirit lifted, and she was (Sinscious of 
vague but intense longing skyward. ^ She could not 
reason or think in that dizzying hour, but she made 
resolutions which had no verbal form, yielding eagsfly 
to his influence and his appeal. Not till she had 
reached the bottom of Duck Bank and was breasting 
the first rise towards Bleakridge did her'pace sla^en. 
Then a voice cdlled to her from behind. She recew- 
n'tsed it, and turned sharply b%neath the shooc. 
Uynors raised his hat and greets her. 

' I’m i^ing to see your father,’ ha said. 

* Yes? ’ she said, and ^ve him her hani^ 

'Jt was a very satisfactory meeting to^iight,' ha 
b 4 W, and in a moment they were talking seriouaty 
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•f the Revival. With the most oblique delicacyi the 
%Mst perfect asai^ptfon of equality between them, 
he allowed her to perceive his genuine and profound 
anxiety for her spiritual welfare. The atmosphere of 
the meeting was still rdUnd about him, the divine fire 
•atill uncooled. ' I hope you will come t8 the first 
service <m Friday night,’ he pleaded. 

' I must,’ she replied. ’ Oh, yes. I shall come.’ 

That is good,’ he said. ‘ I particularly wanted 
your promi se.’ 

at ^e door of the house. Agnes, 
ebqiously exp^ant and excited, answered the bell. 
With an ort Aiuia aqd Mynors passed into a lighter 
mood. 

’ Father sqid you were coming, Mr. I^nors,’ said 
Agnes, and, turning to Anna, * I’ve set supper all* 
myselff’ 

’Have you?’ Mynors laughed. 'CapitalI You 
. aiust let me give you a kisf for that.’ He bent down 
and kissed her, 'she holding up her face to his with 
BO reluctance. Anna looked on, smilin|:. 

Mr. Tellwright sat near the window stf the back 
^parlour, reading the paper. Twilight was at hand. 
He lowered his head as Mynors edterid with Agnes 
in train, so as to see over his spectacles, which were 
half-way dhwn his nose. 

*^^w d’ye ({p, Mr. Mynors? 1 was just going to 
begin my supper. I don’t wait, you know,’ and be 
glanced at me table. 

'Quite right,’ said Mynors, 'so long as you 
wouldn’t eat it all. Would he have eaten it all, Agnes, 
db you thiift?J Agnes pressed her head against 
hVitos* arm and laughed shyly. The dd man sar- 
dAikally chuckled.* 

Annas who was still in the passage, wondered what 
sould be on the table. If it wu only the usuM morse' 
af cheese she fdt that she should expire of mortifka- 
thm. 9ie peeped: the cheese was at one end, aiqi at 
the ether a joint of peef, scarcely touched. 
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‘ Nay, nay,’ s^d Tellwrigltt^ as if he had been en¬ 
gaged some seconds upon the joka^' I’d have saved 
ye the bone.’ 

Anna wmt upstairs to ta^e off her hat, and !m- 
mediately^Agnes flew after her. The child was breath¬ 
less with news. 

’ Oh, Anna I As soon as you’d gone ou\ father tdd 
me that Mr. Mynors was coming for supper. Did 
you know before? ’ ‘ 

' Not tiil Mr. Mynors told nsQ, dear.’. Jf., was 
characteristic of her father to say n 9 thin^ untib tfl? 
last moment. * 

* Yes, and he told me to put an extra plate, and I 
asked him if I hid better put the beef on the table, 
and first hi^ said “ No," cross—you know—and then 
he said I could please myfelf, so I put it on. Why 
ha^Mr. Mynors come, Anna?’ 

' How should I know? Some business between 
him and father, I expects 

‘ It’s very^queer,’ said Agnes positively, with the- 
childis aptitude for looking a fact squarely in the face.' 

‘ Why ‘‘^ueer ’’? ’ 

‘ You know it is, Anna,’ she frowned, and thea 
breaking intd'a joyous smile. ' But isn’t he nice? I 
think he’s lovely.’ 

‘ Yes,’ Anna assented coldly. 

' But realty? ’ Agnes persisted. 

Anna brushed her hair and determined not to put 
on the apron which she usually wore in the house.. 

‘Am I tidy, Anna?’ 

‘ Yes. Run downstairs now. I am coming directly. 

‘ I want to wait for you,’ Agnes pqpted. 

• Very well, tfear.’ 

'' They entered the parlour tc^ther, and Henry 
Mynors jumped up from his chair, and would not sit 
at table until they were seated. Then Mr. Tellwright 
carved the beef, giving each of them e very small 
piece, and taking only cheese for himself. Agnes 
Hbndcd the water-jug and the bread. Mynon^talked 
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•bout nothing in espedai, but he talked and laughed 
Lthe whole time; he evdn made the dd man iaugh, 
by a comical phrase aimed at Agnes’s mad passioa 
for giliy-flowers. He seemed not to have detected any 
shortcomings in the table appointments—the coarse 
cloth and plates, the chipp^ tumblers, the pewter 
•craet, and tl)e stumpy knives—which caused anguish 
in the heart of the housewife. He might have sat 
at |iuch a table every night of his life. 

* ' May I trouble you for a little more beef?' he 
a^ed ffeeaatiyi and Anna fancied a shade of mischief 
in niitone'as hwdhu^ forced the old man into a tardy 
hospitality.Thanks. And a morsel of fat.' 

She wondered whether he guessed that she was 
worth fifty thousand pounds, and her father worth 
perhaps more. 

But 01 ) the whole Anna enjoyed the meal. She ntas 
ioiry when they ha<^ finished and Agnes had thanked 
God for the beef. It was not without considerable 
reluctance that she rose and*left the side of the man 
lyhose arm she could have touched at any time during 
the previous twenty minutes. She had felt ^appy and 
perturbpd in being so near to him, so intimate and 
fr^; already she knew his face by hear{. The two 
girls carried the plates and dishes into the kitchen, 
Agnes malcj^g the last journey with the tablecloth, 

. which Mynors had assisted her to fold. 

' SHtil* the dooi^ Agnes,’ said the old man, getting 
up to light tha gas. It was an order of dismissal to 
both*liis daughters. * Let me light that,’ Mynors 
exclaimed, and the gas was lighted before Mr. Teii- 
wri^ht had stspek a match. Mynors turned on the 
full gnat Then Mr. Teitwrlght carefully 

low#ed It* The summer quarter’s gas-bill at that ' 
house did not exceed five shillings. 

Throu^l! the open a^ndows of the kitdien and par¬ 
lour, Anna could hear the voices of the two men In ’ 
eonversation,'Mynors’ vivacious and changeful, h« 
Mather’s monotonou* »'rt, and heavy. Once sbiei 
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MBght tile old man’s hard dry chudde. The waihing- 
op was done, Agnes had Iccomj^iiahcd her homw^ 
lessons; the grandfather’s clodc dtiuned the half<hour 
after nine. 

' You must go to bed, Agnes.’ 

' Mustn’t I say good<night to him? ’ 

'No, I will say good>night for you.’, 

* Don’t forget to. I shall ask you in the morning. 

The regular sound of talk still came from thejpar* 
lour. A fitil moon passed along the cloudless sky. 
By its light and that of a glimnra- of g|p,4nna sat 
cleaning sllvo', w rather nickef, attiie kitchefi'tatie. 
The spoons and forks wve already clean, but she felt 
compelled to burv herself wflh something. At length 
the talk stoppea and she heard the scraping of chair-; 
tegs. Shhuld she retun^ to the pariobr? Or should 
s^ie—? Even while she hesitated, the kitjdien door 
opened. 

'Excuse me coming in'hereV nid Mynors.. *.I 
wanted to say good-nig|lit to you.’ 

She sprang up and he took her hand. Could Im 
I cel the agitation of that hand? 

'Good-night.' 

' Good-ni^hl’ He said it again. 

' And A^es wished me to say good-night to yoa 
for her.’ 

' Did she? ’ He smiled; till then h|s face had bean 
serious. ' You won’t forget Friday ? ’ 

' As if I could I ’ she murmured after he had gone. 



CHAPTER Y 


THB REVIVAL 

A Hli^^pent the two following afternoons la 
'O' fvisitlhg t|(e houses of her school-children. 

She had no talent for such work, which demands 

* • 

the vocal rather than flie meditative temperament, 
and die apparent futility of her^ labours would 
have disgusted and dishe^ftened her had she not 
been sustained and urged forward by the still actiye 
influence* of Mynors and the teachers’ meeting. 
There were fifteen‘names in her class-book, and 
she went to each house, exSiept four whose tenants 
were impeccable Wesleyan families and would h^ve 
considered themselves insulted by a qua^i-didactic 
visit from an upstart like Anna. Of the eleven, some 
parents'woe rude to her; others begged, and she had 
nothing to give; others made perfunctoif promises; 
only two seemed to regard her as any^ing but a 
lomewhat tL'esome impertinence. The fault was 
.*loubtl|s$ her owm Nevertheless she found joy in the 
uncongenial and ill-performed task—the cold, fierce 
joy (d^e nun*in her penance. When it was done she 
said ' I have done it,’ as one who has sworn to do it 
ooAie what mi^ht, yet without quite expecting to 
sikdetfa 

Oi^e Friday attergoon, during tea, a boy brought 
up ailarge Jodscap padcet addressed to Mr. Tell- 
i^hL 'From fiynors,' the boy said. Tell- 
wright fptaid it leisurely after the boy had gone, and 
took out some sheets covered with figures whid he 
ftanduUy examined. 'Anna,' he saM, as she wal 
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clearing away the tea tliings, ‘ I understand thou’rt 
gting to the Renval meeting to-night. I shall have 
a message as thou mun give To Mr. h^ors.' 

When she went njpstairs to dress, flie saw the 
Suttons’ landau standing outside their house on the 
opposite #ide of the road. Mrs. Sutton came dowa 
the front steps and got into the carriage, and wai 
followed by a little restless, nervous, aldrt man who 
carried in his han^ a blade case of peculiar form. 

* The Revivalist I ’ Anna exclaimed, remonberfng' 
Aat he was to stay with the Suttons ^luics the 
Revival week. Then this was the reijpwned cruyd«r, 
and the case held his renowned comet I The carriage 
drove off down Trafalgar Rdbd, and Anna could sec 
that the little nAn was talking vehemently and in- 
cessandy te Mrs. Sutton^ who listened with evident 
interest; at the same time the man’s eyes were every¬ 
where, absorbing all details of the street and houses 
with unquenchable curiosity. 

* What is the messaga for Mr. Mynors, father? ’ 
die asked indhe parlour, putting on her cotton gloves. 

' C)h I ’ he said, and then paused. ' Shut th’ door, 
lass.’ 

She shut it,«not knowing what this cautiousness 
foreshadowed. Agnes was in the kitchen. 

‘ It’s o’ this’n,’ Tellwright began. * Young Mynors 
wants a partner wi’ a couple o’ thousind pounds, 
and he come to me. Ye understand; ’tis what they 
call a sleeping partner he’s after. He’ll give a third 
share in his concern for two thousand pound, sow. 
I’ve looked into it and there’s money in IL He’s 
no fool and he’s gotten hold of a g^ thing. He 
sent me up (his stock-taking and. bmance slMf td- 
day, and I’ve been o’er the plaqp mysen. f’m^tUing 
‘ thee this, lass, because I have na’ two.thousaihd o’ 
my own idle just now, and I thought as thou might 
happen like th’ investment.’ 

‘ But father-’ 

' Listen. I know as there’s only <our hundred o' 
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diine in th* Bank now, but next week II see the 
bepnning o’ July an^ dividends coming in. I’ve 
reckoned asm’ll have nigh on fourteen hundred i* 
dividends and interests, and 1 can lend ye a couple o’ 
hundred in case o’ nei^ssity. It's a rare chance; 
Aou’s best tak’ it’ 

* Of cours^ if you think it’s all right, father, that’s 
enough,’ she said without animation. 

‘Am’ na I telling thee I think*it’s all right?’ he 
remarked sharply. * You mun tell Mynors as I say 
it’s ssTi^ItMory. Tell him tliat, sec? I say it's satis* 
fsftl(#y. I shali want for to see him later on. He 
told W he.couldna* come up any night next week, 
so ask him to make it the week ^tcr. There’s no 
hurry. Dunna’ forget. ’ 

What surprised Anna most in the’ alfai'r was that ' 
Henry ^lynors should have been able to tempt her 
father into a specijjation. Ephraim Teliwright the 
investor was usually as shy ns a wcll-fcd trout, and 
this capture of him by a youngster only two yeare 
established in business might fairly be i ^garded fs a 
prodigious feat. It was indeed the highest,ifistinction 
of Mynors’ commeccial career. Henry was so prom¬ 
inently active in the Wesleyan Society that the 
members of that society, especially the \Vomen, were 
apt to ignore, the other side of his individuality. They 
jenew him supreme as a religious worker; they did 
not rffllise the likelihood of his becoming supreme in 
the staple maivifaclure. Left an orphan at seventeen, 
MyiMs belonged to a family now otherwise extinct 
in. tlie Five Towns- one of those families which by 
Virtue of numbers, variety, and personal force seem 
to per^eq^e a whale district, to be a crlculable item 
of it^n essential pact of its identity. The elders of , 
the Mynors* blood ha^ once occupi^ the red house 
opposite Tellwrig^b’s, now u^ed as a school, and had 
there seared many diildrcn : the school building was 
iiill known as * Mynors's ’ by old-fashioned people. 
Then the parents died in middle age: one daugfat^, 
c 
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married in (he North, another in the Soutfi; a third 
went to China as a missiona([^ and died of fever; the 
eldest son died; the second ha4 vanishf^ into Canada 
and was reported a scapegrace; the third was a sea- 
captain. Henry (the youngegt) alone was left, and of 
all the ifamily Henry was the only one to be con¬ 
nected with the earthenware trade, ’^ere was no 
inlierited money,- and during ten years he had worked 
for a large firm in Turnhill, as clerk, as traveller^ 
and last as manager, living always quietly in lodgings. 
In the fullness of time he gave notice to«l0!f9'(*i was, 
offered a partnership, and retused it. Taklh^ a 
newly rrectiid manufactory in Bursley near the i^al, 
he started in Imsiness for \imself, and it became 
known that, at me ago of twenty-eight, he had saved 
fifteen huffUred'pounds. •Equally expert* in the laby- 
ripths of manufacture and in the nicctie| of the 
markets (he was icckoned a peerless traveller), Mynors 
inevitably flourished. His order-books were filled and 
flowing over at rcmuncAtive prices, and insufficiency 
of rapital was the sole peril to which he was exposed. 
By the r|ising of a finger he could have had a dozen 
working and moneyed partners, but he had no desirs 
for a working partner. What he wanted was a 
capitalist \^io had confidence in him, Mynors. In 
Ephraim Tellwright he found the man,. Whether it 
was by instinct, good luck, or skilful diplcpiacy that 
Mynors secured this invaluable pNze no on# could 
positively say, and perhaps even he hipisclf could not 
have catalogued all the obscure motives that* had 
guided him to the shrewd miser of Manor Terrace, 
Anna had meant to reach chapel ^fore the coi|f- 
mencement s>f the meeting, but intefvid^ with 
her father threw her late. Asashe entered thnaorefa 
an officer told her that the body of the thapei was 
quite full and that she shoufd go into the ^ery, 
where a few seats were left near the'^ois. She 
obeyed: pew.4idders had no rights at that service. 

, The scene in the auditorium astonished her, effectu- 
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■Uy putting an end to die woridly preoccupation 
caused by ho' father’s mws. The histttic chapel was 
crowded alm^ in evefy part, and the congregation- 
impressed, excited, eager—sang the opening hymn 
with unprecedented vigdkir and sincerity; q|)ove the 
rest could be heard the trained voices of a large choir, 
and even thb choir, usually perfunptory, seemed to 
share the general fervour. In the vast mahogany 
^pit the Reverend Reginald Banks, the superinten¬ 
dent ssdoister, a stout pale-faced man with pendent 
*bhp^ and edd grey eyes, stood impassively regard¬ 
ing toe assemblage, and by his side was the revivalist, 
a manikin In comparison with his colleague; on the 
broad balustrade of the pulpit lay the comet. The 
fiery and inquisitive eyes of the revivaiist^probed into 
the furthest comers of tlfe chapel; apparently no 
detail of any single face or of the florid decoration 
escaped him, and dS Anna crept into a small empty 
pew next to the east wall die felt that she too had 
been separately observed. Mr. Banks gave out the 
last verse of the hymn, and simultaneously witii^the 
leading chord from the organ the revivalist'seized his 
comet ’and joined the melody. Massiye yet exultant, 
the tones rose clear over the mighty volgme of vocal 
sound, an incitement to victorious effort. The effect 
was instant*: an ecstatic tremor seemed to pass 
throu^' the congregation, iike wind through ripe 
com, and at the close of the hymn it was not until the 
reviyniist had* put down his comet that the people 
resumed vtheir seats. Amid the frou-ftou of dresses 
i^ild subdued dearing of throats, Mr. Banks retired 
softfyrfo the bacl( of tlie pulpit, and t|ie revivalist, 
moiui^g^a stool, si^denly dominated the congrega- 
don.Mlis>g]ance swept masterfully across the chapel 
and round the gail^.* H: raised one hand with the 
stilling aetien of a'mesmerist, and the peo|de, either 
kneeling or indined against the front of the pews, 
hid their *faoes*froai those eyes. It was as thou^, 
Ac man had in a mclnent measured their iniquities. 
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and had courageously resolved to intercede for them 
with God, but was not very sAiguine as to the result. 
Everyone except the organist, Ivho wal^rching his 
tune-book for the next tune, seemed to feel humbled, 
bitterly ^hamed, as it wereccaught in the act of sin. 
There was a solemn and terrible pause. 

Then the revivalist began: 

‘ Behold us, O dread God, suppliants for thy 
mercy—’ 

His voice was rich and full, but at the s^pvv time 
sharp and decisive. The burning eyes were^stjpi* 
tight, and Anna, who had a profile ^lew of liisiface, 
saw that every muscle of itewas drawn tense. The 
man possessed ar c-xtraordinnry histrionic gift, and he 
, used it w^,h imagination. He had tivo audiences, 
God and the congregatidh. God was not more dis- 
taht from him than the congregation, or less real to 
him, or less a heart to he influenced. Declamatory 
and lull of elTccts carefuUy calculated- -a work of art, 
in fact—his ^ppeal showed no error of discretion in 
its Approach to the Eternal. Tliere was no minimising 
of commifted sin, nor yet an insincere and grovelling 
self-accusation.^ A tyrant could not have takenH}f{ence 
at its tone, ^hich seemed to pacify God while render¬ 
ing the human audience still more contrite. The con¬ 
clusion of the catalogue of wickedness and swift 
confident turn to Christ’s Cross ^as maVveilously ■ 
impressive. The congregation burst out into sighs, 
groans, blessings, and Amens; and iher pillars jf dis¬ 
tant rural conventicles who had travelled from'* the 
confines of the circuit to its centre in order to partake- 
of this spiritual excitation began to^'feel thgt 8iey 
would not be' disappointed. *• ', 

* Let the Holy Ghost descenS upon us ,nowl\* the 
revivalist pleaded*with restrained passion; and then, 
opening his eyes and looking at' the clock, in front 
of the gallery, he repeated, ' Now, now, at ttvmty- 
*one minutes past seven.’ Then hi< eyes, without 
‘shifting, seemed to ignore the clock, to gaze through 
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it into some unworldly dimension, and he murmured in 
a soft dramatic whisp#: * 1 see the Divine Dove I-’ 

The doorj,* closed during prayer, were ophned, and 
more people entered. A youth came into Anna's pew. 

The superintendent • minister gave ouj another 
hymn, and when this was finished the revivalist, who 
had been rating in a chair, came forward again. 

‘ Friends and fellow-sinners,’ he said, ‘a lot of you, 
foals that you are, have come here to-night to hear 
me^ ay my comet. Well, you have heard me. I 
plaved the comet, and I will play it again. 1 
woidd play it <Si my head if by so doing 1 could bring 
sinners to Christ. I have been called a mountebank. 

I am one. I glory in it. I am Qod's mountebank, 
doing God,'s precious business in nny 9 ^ way. But, 
God's precious business ca'^not be carried on, even by 
a mountebank, without money, and there will tte a 
collection towards ^he expenses of (he Revival. Dur¬ 
ing the collection we will sing “ Rock of Ages,” and 
you shall hear my comet again. If you feel willing 
to give us your sixpcnscs, give; but if you resS'nt a 
collection,’ here he adopted a tone of ferocious 
sairaifti, ' keep your miserable siiyfcnces and get 
sixpenny-worth of miserable enjoyment, out of them 
elsewhere. ’ 

A.S th^’ ilieeting proceeded, submitting itself more 
and Aore to thejmperious hypnotism of the revivalist, 
Anna gradually became oppressed by a vague sensa- 
li<^^hich vfas partly sorrow and partly an inexplic¬ 
able duM anger—anger at her own penitence. She 
'^felt as if eventhing was wrong and could never by 
any Mssibility bp righted. After twq exhortations, 
from ml minister ^nd (he revivalist,' and another 
hymn, the, revivalist once more prayed, and as hi 
did so Anna lodced fstee'.thily about in a sick, pre- 
occugjed Miy. The youth at her side stared glumly In 
front of him. In the orchestra Henry Mynors was 
whispering to<'the organist Down in the bodyoj 
the diapd the atmosilhere was electric, perilous, over- 
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cfaatged with si^tual emotion. 9ie wu glad die 
waa not down there. The vRce of the revivaliat 
' aeaied, but he kept the>attitude df luppli&Jtion. S<die 
were heard in variout quarter!, and here and there 
an elder of the ehapd cwld be*seen talking quietly to 
acme convtcted ainner. The revivaliat began softly to 
alng ‘ Jeau, lover of my soul/ and most bf the con¬ 
gregation, standing,up, joined him; but the sinners 
stricken erf the Spirit remained abje^y bent, tortured 
by conscience, pulled this way by Christ and tbr^by 
fotan. A few rose and went to th» Communion n^sn 
there to kneel in the sight of all. Mr. BSnks descended 
from the pulpit and opening the wicket which led to 
the. Communion table spoke to these over the rails, 
Reassuringly,^ \ nurse to a child. Oshfr sinners, 
desirous of fuller and more Intimate guidance, passed 
down the aisles and so into the preacher’s veltry at 
the eastern end of the chapel, and were followed 
thither by class-leaders and other proved servants of 
God; among these last were Titus Price and Mr. 
Suttoa. * 

‘The blood of Christ atones,’ said the revivalist 
solemnly at die e^d of the hymn ' The spirit of Christ 
is working ^ong us. Let us engage in private 
prayer. I-et us drive the devil out of this chapd.’ 

More sighs and groans followed. Theii' some one 
aried out in sharp, shrill tones, ’ Praise Him; ^Sand 
another cried, ‘^aise Him;’ and an old woman’s 
quavering voice sang the words, ' I kntiw that.rqy 
Redeemer liveth.' Anna was in despair at her own 
predicament, and the sense of sin was not more strong', 
dian the sense of being confused and jiuttidy shamed. 
A man opened *the pew.door, and sitting down liy As 
youth’s side begaq. to talk with 'him. It yas Henry 
Mynors. Aima lo^ed steadily *away, at the wall, 
fc^ul lest he should address her tw. Presently the 
youth got up with a frensied gesture and walked out 
M the g^ety, followed by Mynors. In a moment she 
aftw the youA stepping awkwsedly along the aide 
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beneath, towards the inquiry room, hU head for* 
ward, and the lower l|p hanpng as though he were 
sulky. 

Anna was now in the profoundest .misery. The 
weight of her sins, of, her Ingratitude to God, lay 
on her like a physical and intolerable ioadt and she 
lost all feeljfig of shame, as a sea-sick voyager loses 
shame after an hour of nausea. She knew then that 
,ahf could no longer go on living' as aforetime. She 
shuddered at the thought of her tremendous responsi- 
.Uisy to Agnes—A^nes who took her for ^rfection. 
!fhef*recollected all her sins indindually—lie.s. sloth, 
env^, vanity, even Ihejt in her infancy. She heaped 
up ail the wickedness of a lifetim^ hysterically aug¬ 
mented it, and found a horrid pleasure in the exaggera- 
ticHi. Her* virtuous acts dirank int'S HOQiingness. 

A mgn, and then another, emerged from the vestry 
door with beaming, happy face. These were saved ; 
they had yielded to Chrut’s persuasive invitation. 
Anna tried to imagine nerself converted, or ia 
the process of being converted. Ske could, not. 
She could only sit moveless, dull, lyid abject. 
Shp did not stir,, even when the congregation rose 
for anpdier hymn. In what did coflversion consist? 
Was it to say the words, ' I believe ’?* She repeated 
to herself aoftly, ‘ I believe; I believe. ’ But nothing 
hapundd. Of course she believed. She had never 
douDted, nor dreamed of doubting, that Jesus died oa 
the Cross ta save her soul—her soul—from eternal 
dAifhation. She was probably unaware that any 
person in Christendom had doubted that fact so funda- 
n^ental to be* What, then, was lacking? What woe 
belidW (What Was faith? 

A venerable dassdeader came from the vestry, and, 
slowly dimbing th^ pulpit stairs, whispered in the 
ear of ^e revivalist Ihe latter faced the congrego- 
Qonawlth'a cry of joy. 'Lord,’ he esdaimed, ‘wa 
Uess Thee that seventeen souls have fouiul Theol 
Lord, let thelfull ergp be gathered, for the fields *an 
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white unto harvest.’ There was an exuberant chorus 
of praise to God. 

The door of the pew was opened gently, and Anna 
started to see Mrs. I^utton at her side. > She at once 
guessed that Mynors had sent to her this angel of 
consolation. 

‘ Are you near the light, c r Anna? ' Mrs. Sutton 
began. 

Anna searched for an answer. She now sat hud^ed 
up in the comer of the pew, her face partiaily {)vued 
towards Mrs. Sutton, who iooked mildiy int9..1ub 
^es. ' I don’t know,’ Anna $tainmer:ed, feeling lifte 
a naughty school-girl. A d^ubt whether the whole 
affair was not after all absurd flashed through her, 
and .wad%ond. 

‘ fiut it N'gQite simple,’ said Mrs. Sutton. ‘ I 
caonot teli you anything that you do not knoig. Cast 
out pride. Cast out pride—that Is it. Nothing but 
earthly pride prevents you from realising the saving 
power of Christ. You are afraid, Anna, afraid to be 
hun\|>le. Be<>rave. It is so simple, so easy. If one 
will but submit.’ 

Anna said nothing, had nothing to say, was con¬ 
scious of nothiffg save excessive discomfort. 

'Where d£ you feel your difficulty to be?’ asked 
Mrs. Sutton. 

' I don’t know,’ she answered wearily. > 

' The happiness that awaits you is”unspeakable. I 
have followed Christ fur nearly fifty years, and my 
happiness increases daily. Sometimes 1 do i\pt kAOw 
how to contain it ail. It surges above all the trials,. 
and disappointments of this world. Oht Anna, if ](ou 
will but believe I ’ 

k. The ageing woman's thin, ' distinguished face, 
crowned with abundant grey hair, glistened with love 
and compassion, and as Anna’s eyes rested, upon it 
Anna felt that here was something tangible, 'some¬ 
thing to lay hdd on. ^ 

0^1 think I do believe,’ she sa^ weakly. 
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You “think"? Are you sure? Are you not 
deceiving yourself? B|lief' i^ not with the lips: it is ' 
with the heajk’ 

There wa^ a pause. Mr. Banks could lie heard 
praying. 

' I will go home,’ AnSa whispered at length, ‘ and 
tliink it out for myself.’ 

‘ Do, my /ear girl, and God will help you.' 

Sutton bent and kissed Anna affectionately, 
an^en hurried away to offer her ministrations elsc- 
tSfbSK. As Anna left the chapel, she encountered the 
cllapil-keeper |icini| regularly to and fro across the 
length of the broad steps. In the porch was a notice 
that cabinet photograplis of the revivalist could be 
purcliased on application, at one shilling caclT . 
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wioit 

A nna dosed the bedroom door soitly; througj^the 
open window came the tones of Cauidon Cmaihi 
•lock, famous for their sonority* an^ richness,** ait- 
■oundng eleven. Apies lay asleep under the blue4bd- 
white counterpane, on the side of the bed next the wall, 
the bed-dothes puihed down and disclosing the upp<^ 
half of her nigh^owned figure. She dentin absolute 
repose, with flushed cheek and every musde Ipx, her 
hair by some chance dramt in a infect straight line 
diagonally across the pillow. Anna glanced at her 
dster, the image of phy^cal innocence and childidi 
•ecurity, and ||ien, depositing the candle, went to the 
wind&w and looked out. 

The bedrwnn was over the kitdien and faced^th 
The moon was diidden by douds, but dear stretches 
•f sky showed thick-studded dusters of stars brigbUy 
winking. To the far nght across the fieidt,the silhou¬ 
ette of Hiiiport Church could just be discemo' on the 
ridge. In front, several miles away, the blast-fuinaces 
•f Cauidon Bar Ironworks shot up vast wreaths of 
yellow flame with cam^ies of tinted smok^. *Still 
more distant were a thousand otbtf lights crowning 
•hlmney and kiln, and nearer, on thg waste lan^ 
west of Blcakddge, long fields of burning ifos&lonc 
glowed with all the strange,colours of decadence. 
The entire landscape was iil.unioated aiA trans- 
foctned by these unique pyrotechmvs of labour,atoning 
for its grime, and dull, weird sounds, *as oi> the 
breatbinp and sighings of gigantic nocturnal crea- 

tuns, filled the enchanted air It wli a romuitk 
* 
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icene, • romantie nuniner Ki^t, balmy, delicate, and 
wr8)>ped in meditation. But Anna saw nothing there 
aave the repulsive evfeences of manufacture, had never 
■een anything else.. 

She was still horribly, acutely miserable, eahaustcd 
by the fruitless searchafu' some solution of the enigma 
of sin—her sin in particular—and of redemption. She 
had cogitated in a vain drcle until she was no longer 
capable of reasoned ideas. She gazed at the stars and 
into the illimitable spaces beyond them, and thought 
sfklife and its inconceivable littleness, as millions had 
W||ie before in tl^ presence of that same firmament. 
‘Aen, afterjl time, her brain resumed its nightmare- 
luce task. She begqp to probe herself anew. Would 
it have availed if she had walked publicly to the 
penitentia^form at the ContmunAn rail, and, ranging 
herself with the working men antnvthnen, proved by 
that* overt deed the sincerity of her contrition 2 ^e 
wished ardently, that she had done so, yet knew well 
that such an act would ^ways be impossible for her, 
even though the evasion of it meant eternal torture. 
Undoubtedly, as Mrs. Sutton bad Implied, |he was 
proud, stiff-necked, obstinate in iniquity 
•’■Agnes stirred slightly in her sleep, and Anna, 
aroused, dropped the blind, turned towards the room 
and began to undress, slowly, with deflective pauses. 
Her melancholy became grim, sardonic; if she was 
d^odfed to destruction, so let it be. Suddenly, half¬ 
glad, she knelt down and prayed, prayed that pride 
q^ight b« cast out, burying her face in the coverlet 
and caging the passionate effusion iq a whisper lest 
Agnes should be disturbed. Having prayed, Ao still 
lyielt quidcent; her eyes were dry and burning. The 
Idt car thundered up the road, riiatting the house, and 
'rile gose, finishl^ndressing, blew out the cyidle, 
and slii>ped intqd^'l by Agnes’s side. 

She,e^d nM sleep, did not attempt to deep, 9ut 
fbandoned hendf me^y to despair. Her thoughts 
covered again the intenninabla round, and agi^, and 
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3 ret again. In the twifignt of the brief summer night 
her accustomed eyes could distinguish every object in 
the room, ell the bits of furniture which had been 
bought frqm Hanbridge and with which She had been 
familiar since, her memory began ; eveiything ap¬ 
peared mean, despicable, cheerjpss; there was nothing 
to inspire.*Slie dreamed impossibly of a high spiritu¬ 
ality which shouid metamorphose all, qhange her 
life, lend glamour to the most pitiful surroundings, 
ennoble the most ignominious burdens—a spirituali^, 
never to be hers. 

At any rate she would tell her fatjier in the mornjfifj 
that she was convicted of sin, and, howelQ|r hopelessly, 
seeking salvation; she would tejl both her father and 
Agnes at breakfast. The task would be difficult, but 
she swore to do it. ^She resolved, she entjpavoured to 
sleep, and did Sli-cp'uneasily br a short period. When 
she ^^oke the great business of tiie dawn had begun. 
She left the bed, and drawing up jhe blind looked 
forth. The furnace fires were paling; a few milky 
clouds sailed in the vast palhd blue. It was cool just 
then, and she shivered. She went to the glass, and 
examined h^ face carefully, but it gave no signs 
whatever of the inward warfare. She saw her pienn 
and mended nighitgown. Suppose she were married 
to Mvnors I Si())posc he lay asleep In the hed where 
Agnes lay asleep I Involuntarily she glanced at 
Agnes to certify that the child and none else «^s in¬ 
deed there, and got into bed hurriedly and hid herself 
because she was ashamed to have had such a fancy. 
But she continued to think of Mynors. She envied him 
for his cheerfulness, his joy, his goodness, his dignity, 
his tact, his sex. She envied every manr Even in 
'’(he sphere of religion, men were nob fettered fiice 
woi^en. No man, she thought,\wcpuld acquiesce inF 
the futility to which she was already half r&igned; 
aiTnali would either wring salvation frixn the hyavenly 
powers or race gloriously to hell. Mynors—Mynofa 
was a god I 
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She recollected her rrsoRitibn to speak to her 
father and Agnes at breakfast, and shudderingly con> 
finned it, but less stAtly than before. Then an an> 
nouncemenb«nade by Mr. Banks in chapel on the 
previous evoning presented itself, as though she was 
listening to it for the first time. It'was the an¬ 
nouncement of a prayer-meeting for workers in the 
Revival, to^e held that (Saturday) morning at seven 
o’clock. She instantly decided to go to the meeting, 
the decision seemed to give her new hope. Per- 
n^ there she might find peace. On tliat faint cx- 
'^dRiancy she fell asleep again and did not wake till 
halt-past six,«fter tier usual hour. She heard noises 
in *tlie yard; it was her father going towards the 
garden with a wheeftarrow. Shu dressed quickly, 
and when sl^e had pinned on her htt sliu woke Agnes. 

' Going* out. Sis?’ the^child aEk«d.«luepily, seeiiifj 
her altirc. 

‘ Yes, dear. I ^m going to the seven o’clock prSycr- 
meeting. And you must get breakfast. You can¬ 
can’t you? ’ * 

The child assented, glad of the chancy. 

‘ But what are you going to the pr^cr-nteeting 
(os*.: * 

Anna hesitated. Why not confess? No. ‘ I must 
go,’ she said quietly at length. ‘ I sha^ be back before 
eight’ •• 

’/>#s father know? ’ Agnes enquired apprehen¬ 
sively. * 

' No, dear-’ 

* Ann|i shut the door quickly, went softly downstairs 
• and along the passage, and crept into the street like 
thief. a 

Kiba and women and boys and girls were on their ' 
♦ay to work, with/hurried clattering steps, some' 
muncii^ thidt pbces of bread as they went, all Alf. 
centred,^apparently ..lorose and not quite awake. Thg 
dittt lay thick in the arid gutters, and in drifts acrou 
the pavement, as the night-wind had blown it 
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Vehicular traffic had «ol begun, and blinda were atiti 
drawn; and though the footpaths wen busy the 
street had a deserted and forlcali aspect Anna walked 
hastily doara the road, avmdinf the glapces of such 
as looked at her, but peering furtively ^t the faces 
of those who'ignored her. All seemed callous—hog¬ 
gishly eyeless of the everlasting verities. At first it 
appeared strange to her that the potent ifvival in the 
Wesleyan chapel had produced no effect on these pre¬ 
occupied people. Bursiey, then, continued its dull gM 
even course. She wondered whether any of th-m 
guessed that she was going to the prayer-meeting «a^ 
secretly sneered at her therefwe.* 

When she had climbed Duck Bank'’‘she found to 
her surprise that the doors of the chapel wen fast 
closed, thoi^h it (was ten minutes past seven. Was 
^there to be nQ^gsayer-meetifig? A mMneniary sensa¬ 
tion of relief flashed through her, and then she s§w that 
the*gate of the school-yard was ^n. She should 
have known that early morning prayers were never 
offered up in the chapel, £ut in the lecturehall. She 
crossed the (u^idrangle with beating heart, feeling 
now that she had embarked on a frightful enterprise. 
The door df the lecture-hail was ajar; she pu^bsd it 
and went in. Ai the other end of the hall a meape 
handful of w^Trshippers were collected, and on the 
raised platform stood Mr. Banks, vapid, gprfunctory 
and fatigued. He gave out a verse, and pitdijet^ die 
tune—too high, but the singers with'a heroic eifect 
accomplished the verse without breaking /lown. The 
singing was thin and feeble, and the eagemesf of one 
or two voices seemed strained, as though with a- 
determinadon to make the beat of thiggs. Mynoip 
was not present and Anna did not know whft^ to 
' be sorry or glad at this. Shaieiiogniaed that save 
h&self all present were old bell^Ters, tried irarrioni 
(tf the Lord. There was only onehther womag, Mias 
Sarah Vodrey, an aged qdnster who kept tiom'dor 
Titus Pike and his aon, and found her sole dhenkn 
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in the variety of her retigioui ekperiences. ftefote the 
hyma was finiihed a young man joined the assembly; 
*it ms the youth wA had sat near Anna on the 
previous nigRt, an ecftatic and naive bliss shone from 
his face. In his prayer the minister drew the atten¬ 
tion of the Ddty to Ih^fact that although a score or 
more of souls had been ingathered at the fi^t service, 
the Methodists of Bursley were by no means satisfied. 
They wanted more; they wanted Ae whole of Bursley; 
'^d they would be content with no less. He begged 
tffht their earnest work might not be diamed before 
^'lu^world by a partial success. In conclusion he 
sought the b^ing of God on the revivalist and asked 
that this tiruess enthusiast might be led to husband 
his strength : at whicn there was a fervent Amen. 

Several lyen prayed, and a palse ensued, all still 
kneeling.* 

Than the minister said in a tone of oily politeness': 

‘ Will a sister jtray 7 ’ 

Another pause followed. 

‘ Sister Tellwright? ’ * 

Anna woi Id have welcomed death gind damnation. 
9ie clasped her hands tightly, and longed for tfie end- 
ietiV moment to- pass. At last Sarah Vrarey gave a 
preliminary cough. Miss Vodrey was always happy 
to pray aloud, and her invocations usually began with 
the samwphrase : * Lord, we thank Thee that this day 
fii^fySs with our bodies out of the grave and our souls 
•ut of hell. ’' 

Afterwards the minister g-ive out another hymn, and 
as sosn as the singing commenced Anna slipped away. 
Once in the yard, she breathed a sigh of relief. Peace 
^ the prs^er-mccting? It was like coming out of 
prflon. Peace was farther off thasi ever. Nay, she 
nad jictually foi^otlbn her soul in the sensations oY 
^ame *and dis^ifort. She had contrived onl)r to 
malm herself ritmulous, and perhaps the pious at tbfir 
flreak fast-tables would thscuss her and her father, and 
iirir mon^, and the queer life they led. 
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If Myn^ had but be^ present I 

She walked out into the street. It was twenty 
ntinutes to eight by the towrlhall clock. The last 
workmen’s car of the morning was <jiist leaving 
Bursley: ft was packed inside and outside, and the 
conductor hutig insecurely on the step. At the 
gates of the manufactory opposite the chapel, a man 
in a white smock stood placidly smoking, a pipe. A 
prayer-meeting was a little thing, a trifle in the 
immense and regular activity of the town: th^ 
thought necessarily occurred to Anna. She hurtiCT 
homewards, wondering what her father would say, 
about that morning’s unusual excursiqo. A couple 
of hundred yards distant from home sh^saw, to ncr 
astonishment, Agnes emerging* from the front-door 
of the house. Thechiid ran rapidly down the street, 
not observing ^B^a till th(^ were close upon each 
other. 

* Oil, Anna I You forgot to buy the bacon yesterday. 
There isn’t a scrap, and father’s fearfully angry. He 
gave me sixpence, and rm*going down to Leal’s to 
get some as qu^k as ever I can.’ 

It was a thunderbolt to Anna, this seemingly petty 
misadventurSl As she entered the house she feltiim 
tear on her chcel^ She was ashamed to wcep^ but 
she wept. Th^s, after the fiasco of the prayer¬ 
meeting, was a climax of woe; it overtopped and 
extinguished all the rest; her soul was nothing i|> litpr 
now. She quickly took of! her hat aiM ran to the 
kitchen, Agnes had put the breakfast-tliiiigs on the 
tray ready for setting; the bread was cut, the (oflee 
portioned into the jug; the fire burned bright, and the 
kettle sang. Anna took the cloth from th%^awer in 
,4ie oak dresser, qnd went to the parlour to la^ Hie 
bibie. Mr. Tellwright was at tfie etui of the garden,' 
pointing the wail, his back to the jvuse. The ^ble 
Be|, Anna observed that the room was only ^partly 
dusted: there was a duster on the mantelpieM; she 
seised it to finish, and at diat moment the kitdien 
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dodc struck eight. Simultaneously Mr. Tellwrigbt 
dropped his trowel, i|id came towards the house. 
She doggedly dusted one chair, and then, turning 
coward, fle^ away upstairs; the kitchen was barred 
to her since* her father would enter by the kitchen 
door. 

■She had forgotten to buy bacon, and breakfast 
would be late: it was a calamity unique in her 
experience I She stood at the door of her bedroom, 
cqd waited, vehemently, for Agnes’s return. At last 
th^hild raced breathlessly in; Anna flew to meet her. 
Witjj.incredible spewi the b.acon was whipped out of 
its Yrappcr»,d^d Anna picked up the knife. At the 
first stroke she cut hcraelf, and Agnes was obliged to 
bind the finger witli rag. The cloqj): struck the half- 
hour like a knelt. It was twenty minutes to nine, 
forty minutes behind time,*when the two girls hurried ' 
into tli« parlour, Anna bearing the biicun and hot 
plates, Agnes Ihe4>read and coffee. Mr. Tellwright 
sat upright and ferocious jfi his chair, the image of 
offence and wrath. Inste.ad of reading his letters he 
had fed full of this ineffable grievance. The ^eai 
began in a desolating silence. The male^a-ealure’s 
terrible displeasure permeated the wh^e room like an 
ether, invisible but carrying vibrations to the heart. 
Then, when he had eaten one piece of Mcon, and cut 
his envdop^s, the miser began to empty himself of 
some/orhis anger in stormy tones that might have 
uprooted trees. Anna ought to feel thoroughly 
ashagied. He could not imagine what she had been 
thfnkingy of. Why didn’t she tell him she was going 
to the prayer-meeting? Why did she go to the 
piayg^eeting, disarranging the whole household? 
How ^came she* to forget the bacon? It was 
gr&s cgrelessness. * A nretty example to her little 
sister I Th*e fact was that since her birthday she had 
gotten abqve herseii. She was careless and extrava¬ 
gant Look how thidc the bacon was cut He should 
not stand it gtuch longer. And her finger all red, 
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and the blood dropping on the doth ; a nice sight at a 
meal I Go and tie it up againi) 

Without a word she left me room |o obey. Of 
sourse she had no defence. Agnes, her tlars falling, 
pecked her food timidiy like a bird, not dhiing to stk 
from her diair, even to assist at the finger. 

' Whaf did Mr. Mynors say?' Tellwright inquired 
feredy when Anna had come back into die room. 

* Mr. Mynors?’ she murmured, at a loss b»t 
vaguely apprdiending further trouble. 

* Did ye see him ? ’ 

•Yes, famer.’ 

* Did ye give him my message? ’ 

'I forgot it.’ God in heaven! She had forgotten 
the message I 

Wim a devas^ting grunt Mr. Tellwright walked 
speechless out* of the rooA. The girls deared the 
table, exchanging sympamy wim a singld mute 
glance. Anna's one satisfaction was that, even if 
she had remembered m% message, she could not 
possibly have delivered it. 

Ephraim Tbllwright stayed in me front parlour 
llli half-past ten o’dock, unseen but felt, like an angry 
god behind a ejoud. The consciousness mat heVas 
mere, unappeased and dangerous, remained • upper¬ 
most bi me nflnds of me two girls during the morning. 
At half-past ten he opened me door. 

* Agnes 1 ’ he commanded, and Agpes ran^t# him 
from me kitchen wim me speed of propitiation. 

•Yes, famer.’ ^ 

•Take mis note down to Price’s, and don’t wait 
for an answer.’ 

* Yes, famer.J 

Sie was b«;k in twenty, minutes. Anna was 
SEveeping me lobby. 

^ • If Mr. Mynors calls while rm out, you mun tdl 
him to wait,’ Mr. Tellwright said to Agnesi pbintediy 
Ignoring Anna’s presence. Then, having brushed 
his greenish hat on his sleeve be wcqt off towards 
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town to buy ment and vegetal>l(n. He ilwayi did 
Saturday’! marketing^himself. At the butcher'a and 
in the St. Luke’s coveild market he was a familiar and 
ledoubtablofigure. Among the salespeople .who stood 
the market .was a wrinkled, hardy dd jKitato-waaiaa 
from the other side oL Moorthome: every Saturday 
the miser bested her in their i'.tggling'4natch, and 
nearly every Saturday she scornfully threw at him the 
same joke: ‘ Get thee along to th* post-«IIice, Mester 
Tgrridc:' happen they'll give thee sixpenn’orth o' 
s&mps for fivepence ha’penny.’ He seldom failed to 
lau^ heartily at this. 

* At* din neifc the * girls could perceive that the 
shiftlow of'na displeasure had slightly lifted, though 
he kept a frowning silence. Expert in all the symp¬ 
toms of his moods, they knew thaf in a few hours he 
would bc^in to talk again, at first In monosyllables^ 
and tijen in short detached sentences. An intimgtioa 
of relief diffused jtself through the house like a hint 
of spring in February. 

These domestic upheavals followed always the same 
course, and Anna had learnt to suffer |he later stages 
of them with calmness and even with jpipa&ivity. 
Hunry Mynors bad not called. She supposed that 
her father had expected him to call for the answer 
whidi she had forgotten to give hiin,(and she had a 
hope thaA he would come in the afternoon: once 
ag^^ie had the idea that something definite and 
satisfactory nfight result if she could only see him 
—tliat shejnight, as it were, gather inspiration from 
lhi*mffe sight of his face. After dinner, while the 
. girls were washing the dinner things in the scullu’y, 
Agnes's quick ear caught the sound of voices in the 
^ainiur. They listened. Mynors had come. Mr. 
Teilwnght must have seen him from the front q(|n- 
dow aAdsipened tlm door to him before he couM ring. 

* It’s him,’ said Agnes, exdted. 

i Who^ ’ Anna asked, selfconsciously. 

7>rrU: ■ conapiiga «r TtBwritht. 
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‘Mr. Mynors, of course,’ said the child sharply, 
making it quite plain that thn aiTcctation could not 
impose on her for a single instant. 

' Anna I ’ It was, Mr. TollwrightV summons, 
through the parlour window. She dried her hands, 
doffed her apron, and went U> Ihe parlour, animated 
by a thSusand fears and expectations. Why was 
she to be included in the colloquy? 4 

Mynors rose at her entrance and greeted her with 
conspictiiius dcfcrcrice, a deference which made ^ 
feel ashamed. 

‘ Hum I ’ tlie old man gruwl^, but he wq$,oI)r 
viously content. * I gave Anna a m^'sgge for ye 
yesterday, Mr. Mynors, but her forgot to deliver it, 
wench-like. Ye i^ight ha’ been saved th’ trouble o’ 
calling. Now as ye’re here. I’ve summqt for tell ye. 
'It ’ll be Anna’s money as II go into that concern o’ 
yours. I’ve none by me; in fact, I’m a’most fast for 
brass, but her ’ll have ns near two thousand as makes 
no matter in a month’s tigie, and her says her ’ll go 
in wi’ you on th’ strength 0 ’ my recommendation.’ 

Thjp spcccHt was evidently a perfect surprise for 
Henry Mywors. For a moment he seemed to be at a 
loss; then his face gave candid expression to a feeKng 
of intense pleasW. 

' You kno\S all about this business then. Miss 
Tellwright? ’ 

She blushed. ' Father has told me somethi% Ibout 
it’ 

* And are you willing to be my partner? ’ 

‘ Nay, I did na’ say that,’ Tellwright interrupted. 
' It 11 be Anna’s money, but i’ my name.’ 

* I see,’ said Mynors gravely. ' ButMf it is Miy 
Anna’s money, ^vhy diouid not she be the pother? ’ 
Hs offered one of his courtly diptomatic smiles. 

‘ Oh—but-’ Anna began in deprecatiod. 

' Tellwright laughed. ‘Ayl ’ Ije said, *Y^hy not? 
It II be experience for th’ lass.’ 

' Just so,’ said Mynors. 
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Anna stood silent, like a child adio is beii(f talked 
‘ about. There was a p|use. 

V ‘ Would you care for*that arrangement, Miss Tell- 
wright? ’ 

* Oh, yes,’ she saia. , - 

* 1 shall try to justify«your confidence. I needn't 
say that I think you and your father will 4iave no 
reason to beidisappointed. Two thousand pounds is 
of course only a trifle to you, but it is a great deal 

to me, and—and - ’ He hesitated. Anna did not 

surmise that he was too much moved by the sight of 
hy, j[]id the situatiop, to continue, but this was the 
fact. ^ 

* llierc’s nobbut one ppint, Mr. Mynors,’ Tell weight 
said bluntly, ‘ and that’s the interest on th' capital, as 
must be d^ugted before reckoning profits. Us must 
have six per cent. ’ 

'But*! thought we had settled it at five,’ said 
Mynors with suddeg firmness. 

' We 'n settled as you sha^ have five on your fifteert 
hundred,’ the miser replied with imperturbable 
audacity, ‘ but us mun have our six.’ 

' I certainly thought we had thrashed that^ut fully, 
and agreed that the interest should be the same on 
each side.’ Myners was alert and d^ensive. 

‘ Nay, young man. Us mun have oua six. We’re 
takkin’ a risk. ’ 

MyA)|^ pressed his lips together. He was taken 
at a disadvantage. Mr. Tellwright, with unscrupu¬ 
lous ^evemess, had utilized the effect on Mynors of 
hi^ daughter’s presence to regain a position from 
which the younger man had definitely ousted him a 
fejr davs befow. Mynors was annoyed, but he gave 
no sign^f his annoyance. 

* Very well,’ he ssM at length, with a private smilg 
at Anna to indicate tkat it was out of regard for her 
that he yi^ded. 

Mrt Tellwright made no pretence of concealing hia. 
satisfaction, lie, too, smil^ at Anna, sardonically: 
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the lail^mtige of the moming'i irritatioa Tiniihed 
in a glow of triumph. |i , 

* I’m afraid I must go,’ said Mynors, locdcing at 
his watph. * 11161 %. is a sendee at t^hpel at three. 
Our Revivalist came down with Mrs. Sutton to look 
over the works this mcming, and I tdd him I should 
be at <he service. So I must. You coming, Mr. 
TeUwright? ’ 

' Nay, my lad. I’m owd enough to leave it to 
young uns.’ 

Anna forced her courage to the v«ge of rashness, 
moved by a swift impulse. 

* Will you wait one minute? ’ she kagl to Mynors. 

* I am going to the service, elf I’m late back, father, 
Agnes will see to the tea. Don’t wait (or me.’ She 
looked him straight in the face. It pres one of the 
bravest acts of her life. 'After the episMe of break* 
fast, to suggest a procedure which might entail any 
risk upon another meal was absclutely heroic. Tell- 
wright glanced away irom his daughter, and at 
Mynors. Anna hurried upstairs. 

Who's Ihy lawyer, Mr. Mynors? ’ TeUwright asked. 

* Dams’ said Mynas. 

' That ’ll be convenient. Dane does my bit o’* busi¬ 
ness, toa I’ll see him, and make a bargab wi’ him 
fa th’ parinership deed. He always works by coi- 
tract for me. I’ve no patience wi’ ris,-and-eight- 
pences.’ 

Mynors assented. 

‘ You must come down sane afternoon aigl look 
over the wwks,’ he said to Anna as they were while- 
ing down Trafalgar Road towards chapd. 

‘ I should l|kc to,’ Anna replied. ‘I’ve neyey lipen 
over a waks b my life.’ 

• * No? You are going to be h partner ig the'best' 

works of iu siae b Bursley,* suif enthjusiasti- 

cally. 

' I'm gU of that,’ she smiled, ' for I do Believe 
1 own the wont* 
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What—Price’s do vou meao? ’ 

Sie nodded. 

' Ah I ’ h^sexdaiined, and seemed to be thinking. 

1 wasn't sure whether that belonged to w or your 
lather. I’m*afraid it isn't quite the besttSTproperties. 
But perhaps I’d better %ay nothing about that. We 
lad a grand meeting last night. Our littft comet* 
rlayer qui^ lived up to his reputation, don't you 
iiink? ’ 

^Quite,’ she said faintly. 

' You enjoyed the meeting? 

■KV she blurted'out, dismayed but resolute to be 
sonest. 

There was a silence. 

‘ But you were at tlie early iifaycr-meeling this 
Bioraing, 1 Rear.' ^ 

She said nothing while they took a dozen paces, 
and tfien murmured, ‘ Yes.’ 

Their eyes met Tor a second, hers full of trouble. 
•Perhaps,’ he said at*length, • perhaps—excuse 
ate saying this- but you may be exo^ng too 
snuch-' 

‘^Wcli 7 ’ she encouraged him, prepartff now to 
finish what had been begun. 

• I ihean,’ he said, earnestly, ‘ that I—we—cannot 
promise yra any sudden change of feeliAg, any sudden 
reiU sad certainty, such as some people experience. 
At uiftt, I never had it What is called conversion 
san happen in various ways. It is a question of 
living of constant endeavour, with the example of 
Christ *aiways before us. It need not always be a 
sudden wrench, you know, from the world. Perhaps 
you have b^n expecting too much,V he repeated, as 
IgougR offering ijplm with that phrase. 

Shevihgnkcd him oi.icerely, but not with her ll)», 
only with the hcarff He had revealed to her an avenue 
of rellase from a situation which bad seemed on all 
mes fatally closed. She' sprang eageriy towards it. 
She realisetk afresh how frightful was the dilemma 
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from whitii there was now a hope of escape, and she 
was grateful accordingly. Bef<£'e, she had not dared 
steadily to face its terrors. She wondered that even 
tier fathcr'^displeasure or the pfoject of the partner* 
ship had been able to divert her from the plight of 
her soul. Putting these muAlano things firmly be¬ 
hind her.^she concentrated the activities of her brain 
on that idea of Christ-like living, day by day, hour by 
hour, of a gradual aspiration towards Christ and 
thereby an ultimate arrival at the state of being sav^d. 
This she thought she might accomplish; this gave 
opportunity of immediate effort, dispensing wi) 4 i«the 
necessity of an impossible violent spiNSual meta¬ 
morphosis. They did not spcaK again until they had 
reached the gates a>f the chapel, when Mynors, who 
had to enter the choir from the back, bade her a quiet 
adieu. Anna enjoyed the service, which passed 
smobthly and uneventfully. At a Revival, night is 
the time of ecstasy and fervour andTsaivation; in the 
afternoon one must be contAit with preparatory praise 
and prayer. 

That cveningf, while father and daughters sat in 
the partou^ after supper, there was a ring at the door. 
Agnes ran to open, and found Willie Price. It had 
begun to rain, and the visitor, his Jadcet-collar turned 
up, was wet ihd draggled. Agnes left him on the 
mat and ran back to the parlour. 

' Young Mr. Price wants to see you,..fathei. 

Tellwright motioned to her to shut the door. 

' You’d best see him, Anna,’ he said. It’s non^ 
my business.’ 

' But what has he come about, father? ’ 

‘ That note asi I sent down this morning. Ltsld* 
owd Htus as be mun pay us twepty pun’ on^Moq- 
daf morning certain, or us should distrain. (.Them as 
Oin pay ten pun, especially in bdhk notes, can pay 
twenty pun, and thirty.’ 

‘ And suppose he says he can’t? ’ 

'Tell him he must. I’ve figured dt out and 
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chanf^ my mind about that works. Owa i itus Isna* 
..done for yet, though le’s getting on that road. Ut 
can screw aAother fifty out o’ him; (hat ’ll only leave 
six months,rent owing; then us can turrf him out.' 
Hell go bankrupt; us can claim for our rent afore th’ 
Other creditors, and us % have a hundred or ^ hundred 
and twenty in hand towards doing the owd place up 
a bit for a Aew tenant.’ 

^Make him bankrupt, father?'’ Anna exclaimed. 
It was the only part of the ingenious scheme which 
she had understt^. 

•’Aj^’hewid laconically. 

‘But-•- (Would Christ have driven Titus Price 

into the bankruptcy court?) 

‘ If he pays, well and good. ’ 

•Hadn’irySu better sce,Mr. William, father?’ 

‘ WI;ose property is it, mine or thine? ’ Tellwri^ht 
growled. His good humour was still precarious, in¬ 
securely re-established, and Anna obediently left the 
room. After all, she said To herself, a debt is a debt, 
and honest ^ople pay what they owe. 

It was in an uncomplaisant tone that Aiyja invited 
WilJie Price to the front parlour: nervousness always 
made her seem harsh and moreover Ihe had not the 
trick o"f hiding firmness under suavity. 

* Will you come this way, Mr. Price? ’ 

‘ Ijps,*he said with ingratiating, eager compliance 
Dusk was falHng, and the room in shadow. She 
forgot to a^ him to take a chair, so they both stood 
up dBriyg the interview. 

. ' A grand meeting we had last night,’ he began, 
twisting his hat ‘ I saw you there. Miss Tcilwright’ 
••¥*.’ 

bYesf There wgs a splendid muster of teachers. 

I wanted do be at yie prayer-meeting this morning, 
but couldn’t get away. Did you happen to go, Mirf 
Tellwright? ’ 

^e saw that he knew that she had been present, 
and gave hint another curt mcnosyUable. She wouU 
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have liked to be kind to him, to reassure him, to make 
him happy and comfortable, §o ludicrous and touch¬ 
ing were his efforts after a social uAtanity whkh 
should appease; but,'just os much as he, site was 
unskilled iiTthe subtle arts of converse* 

* Yes,^ he continued. * and*I was anxious to be at 
tonight’s meeting, but the dad asked me to come up 
here. He said I’d better.’ That temfj ' the dad,’ 
uttered in William’s slow, drawling voi%, seegied 
to diow Titus Price in a new light to Anna, os a 
human creature loved, not as a mere gross physical 
organism: the effect was quite'surpriung. JWiRicAi 
went on: ‘ Can I see your faAer, Miss nllwrigbt? ’ 

* Is it about the tent? ’ 

* Yes,’ he said, c 

‘ Well, if you will tell m%—’ 

‘OhI I beg pardon,’ he said quick^. ‘Of 
course I know it’s your property, but I thought Mr. 
Tellwright always saw after it for you. It was ha 
that wrote that letter thil morning, wasn’t it? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ Anq^ replied. She did not explain the situa¬ 
tion.* 

‘You insist on another twenty, pounds on Mon¬ 
day? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she^said. 

‘ We paid ten last Monday. ’ 

‘ But there is still over a hundred owing.’ • 

‘I know, but—oh. Miss Tellwright, you'mustn't 
be hard on us. Trade’s bad.’ 

‘ It says in the " Signal ” that trade is imprilViiig,’ 
she interrupted sharply. 

‘ Does it? ’ he said. ‘ But iodc at jirices; they’ra 
cut till there’t no profit left I assure yotf, ’Mbs 
Tellwright, my father and me care havipg''a hard 
slnigEle. Evoything’s against^.us, and die Works la 
' particular, as yon know.’ 

His tone was so earnest, so padietk, tifist tears of 
compassion almost rose to her eyes as she looked at 
^ose umple naive blue qrea of his. R!s lanky figurs 
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l and dumrily-fitting dotl|ea, hii feeble placatory amile. 
the twitdii^^ovementa of hit long red hands, all 
eontrftuted td the effect of hia defenceleaanfss. Sie 
thought of tfaa text: ‘ Blessed are the meek,’ and taw 
in a flash the deep truda of it. Here were she and 
hep father, rkh, powerful, autocratic; and thefe were 
Willie Price yid hit father, commercial hares hunted 
by houndt of creditors, hares that turned in plaintive 
appeal to Aiote greedy jaws for mercy. And yet, 
Ae, a hound, envied at that moment the hares. 
Bl^s(d are the meekwblessed are the failures, blessed 
are the^pidwfor they, unknown to themselves, have 
a gra'ce which is deniedeto the haughty, the success¬ 
ful, and the wise. The very repdsiveness of dd 
Titus, his undprhand methods, hit insincerities, only 
served to in'erease her sym^thy for the pair. How 
eould Tkus help being himself any more than Henry 
Mynors could heljp being himself? ^d that idea 
led her to think of the prcapective partnership, des¬ 
tined by every favourable sign to brilliant success, 
and to contrast it with the ignoble ancPforlorn,un¬ 
dertaking in Edward Street 

She tried to discover some method soothing the 
young roan’s fears, of being considerate to him with¬ 
out injuring her father’s sdeme. 

* If you,«dll pay what you owe,’ she said, ' wc will 
. spendffl^all, every penny, on improving the works.’ 

' Miss Teiiwright,’ he answe^ with fatal em¬ 
phasis, ' we aannot pay.’ 

Ah I She wished to fdiow Christ day by day, hour 
by hour—constantly to endeavour after saintliness, 
^^t was shedo do now? Left to her^lf, she might 
have sroU in a brost of impulnva generosity, ‘ I for- 
*givff you^aU arreard! Strrt afresh.’ But her fathea 
iad to be Reckoned idth. 

* Howjnych do you ffiink you eon pay on Monday? ’ 
die asked coldly. 

At ffiat moBjent her father entered the room. Hla 
flnt act was to ligfa^ the gas. Willie' Pike’s eyes 
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blinked at the glare, as though he were trembling 
before the anticipated decree of this implacable old 
man. Anna’s heart, beat with sympathetic appre¬ 
hension. Tellwright shook hands griptly with the 
youth, who re-stated hurrie|Jly what he had said to 
Anna. 

‘ It’s o’ this’n,’ the old man began with finality, 
and stopped. Anna caught a glance from him dis¬ 
missing her. She'went out in silence. Cfn the Mon¬ 
day Titus Price paid another twenty pounds. 



CHAPTER VII 

Tin SBWmO MEBTQIQ 

P N an afternoon ten days later, Mr. Sutton's 
, roachman, l^arrett by name, arrived at 
Ephraitll TcHwright’s back-door with a note. Tha 
Tellwrights were having tea. The note could be 
seen in his enormous hand, and A^nes went out. 

'An answe/, if you please, Miss,’ he said to her, 
touching his hat, and giiflng a pull to the leatherr. 
belt whidi, surrounding his waist, alone seemed* to 
hold his frame ttgelher. Agnes, much impressed, 
took the note. She had tever before seen that re¬ 
splendent automaton apart from the equipage which 
he directed. Always afterwards, Barfett forgially 
saluted her in the streets, affording her tl^flb, every 
timer, a thrilling moment of delicioui^joy. 

‘ A letter, and there's an answer, ana he's waiting,’ 
she cried, running into the parlour. • 

‘ Less ( 0 *! ’ said her father. ‘ Here, give it me.’ 
'It4 ffor Miss Tcllwright—that’s Anna, isn't it? 
Oh! .Scent I ’ Ijhe put the grey envelope to her nose 
like a,floweR 

ftnna,sccretly as excited as her sister, opened the note 
and read' Lansdowne House, Wednesday. Dear 
■NBss^ Jellwright,—.Mother gives tea Jo the Sunday- 
sdiool jewing Meeting here to-morrow. Will you 
‘gh'S us, the picasilk of your company? I do nft 
think you ifave been to any of the S.S.S. meetings yet, 
but we chyuld all be glad to see you and have your 
assistance. Everyone is working very hard for tiic 
Autumn Uazapr, and mother has set her mind on 
the Sunday-school stgll being the best. Do coma, 
93 
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will you? Excuse this short nBtice. Yours uncerdy, 
Butuci SuTTtm. P.S.—We begin at ^ 30 .’ 

' They want me to go to their sewing hneetlng ta> 
morrow/ she exclaimed Umldly to her (aber, puslw 
big the note towards him ac|pss the table. * Must 1 
go, father?' 

* What dost ask me for? Please thysem I've nowt 
do wi’ if 

* I don’t want to go-’ 

* Oh I Sis, do go,' Agnes pleaded. 

* Perhaps I’d better,’ she agreed, but with the jnif- 
givings of diffidence. ' I haven’t a ra^to ffw. * 
really must have a new dress, father, at once. ’ ^ 

'Hast forgottep as that there coachman’s wait- 
big?’ he remarked curtly. 

* ' Siall I run and tell him you’ll go?' Agnes sug¬ 
gested. ’ It 11 be splendid for you.’ » 

* Don’t be silly, dear. I must write.’ 

‘ Weil, write then,’ said the child energetically. 

' 111 get you the ink and paper.’ She flew about and 
hove^ over'Anna while the answer to the invitatim 
was beihg written. Anna made her reply as shwt 
and simple as ^xissibic, and then tender^ it for her 
father’s inspection. ‘ Wiil that do? ’ 

He pretend :d to be nonchalant, but in fact he was 
somewhat Interested. “ 

' Thou’s forgotten to put th’ date in,' was ail bis 
comment, and he threw the note bade. 

' I’ve pul Wednesday.’ 

' That’s not the date. ’ ' 

‘ Does it matter? Beatrice Sutton only puls 
Wednesday.’ ( 

His response was to walk out of the r(>om. 

'.’Is he vexed?’ Agnes asked'-anxiously... Tliere ‘ 
I had been a whole week of almost perfect anienlty. 

The next day at half-past three Anna, tavbig’put 
on her best dothes, was ready to start, She had aeea 
aimoat nothing of sodal life, and the prospect of 
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taking part in this en^tainment of the Suftons fiiled 
her with trepidation. Shouid idie arrive eailjr, la 
whidi caae^e would have to talk more, or iate, ia^ 
which case Aoe would be thd ordeal of entering a 
crowded rocah? She could not decide. She went into 
her father’s bedroom, sRiose window overioqjfed Tra¬ 
falgar Road, and saw from behind a curtain tliat smaH 
groups of ladies were continually passing up the 
street to |lisappcar into Alderman Sutton's house. 
M&t of the women she recognised; others she knew 
but vaguely by sight. Then the stream ceased, and 
Adder.lg she heard the kitchen ciock strike four. She 
ran,downstairs—Agnes, swollen by importance, was 
oarrying her father's fea into the parlour—and has¬ 
tened out the back way. In aanother moment 
she was at ^e Suttons’, front-door. A servant in 
black alpaca, with white wristbands, cap, streapu, 
and emtiroidered apron (each article a dernier cri from 
Bostock's great Jhop at Hanbridgc), asked her in a 
subdued and respectful tone to step within. Exter¬ 
nally there had been no sign of (he unupual, but once 
Inside (he house Anna found it a humminf^hlVe of 
activity. Women, laden with stuffs and implements 
were crossing the picture-hung hall,t their footsteps 
noiseless on the thick rugs which lay about in rich 
confusion., On eiffier hand was an o^n door, and 
fron^adi door came the sound of many eager voices. 
Beyonih these dsors a broad staircase rose majestically 
to unseen heights, closing the vista of the ball. As 
the mrvanr was demanding Anna's name, Beatrice 
Sutton, Vadiant and gorgeous, came with a rush out 
of the room to the left, the dining-room, and, taking 
i|prJ>]sboth lunds, kis^ her. 

‘,My*dear, we (jiought you wo-e never coming. 
Everyoae’% here, ezeepi the men, of course. Come 
along upstairs and*t^e your diings off. I’m so* 
glad yAi’fe kept your promise.’ 

* Did you think 1 sh^d break it? ’ said Anna, os 
ascendoh the easy gradient of the stake. 
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* Oh, no, my dear. But vpuVe such a shy little 
bird.’ 

llic conception of herself as a shy littl6obird amused 
Anna. By a curiouk chain of ideas she came to 
wonder who could clean those stairs the better, she 
or this ^ay and flitting buttSrily in a pale green tea- 
gown. Beatrice led the way to a ^ge bedroom, 
crammed with furniture and knick-knacks. There 
were three mirrors- in this spacious apartment—one in 
the wardrobe, a cheval-glass, and a third over flie 
mantelpiece; the frame of the last was bordered with 
photographs. 

'This is my room,’ said Beatrice. 'Will you put 
your things on the bed? ’ The bed was already laden 
with hats, bonnets, jackets, and wraps. 

' I hope your mother wc^’t give me Anything fancy 
to,do,’ Anna said. ‘ I’m no good at anything except 
plain sewing.’ 

' Oh, that's all right,’ ^eatrice answered carelessly. 
‘ It’s all plain sewing.’ ''She drew a cardboard box 
from her po^jcct, and offered it to Anna. ' Here, have 
one.* }^icy were chocolate creams. 

' Thanks,’ said Anna, taking ope. ' Aren’t .they 
very expensivS? I've never seen any like these 
before. ’ 

‘ Oh I JuSt ordinary'. Four shilling;; a pound. 
Papa buys them fur me: I simply dote on th^. I 
love to eat them in bed, if I can’t «ieep.’ Beatrice 
made these statements with her mouth full. ‘ Don’t 
you adore chocolates? ’ she added. 

* I don’t know,’ Anna lamely replied. ‘ Yes, I like 
them. ’ She only adored her sister, and. perhaps God’; 
and this was the First time she had tasted chwcctete. 

' 1 couldn’t live without th^m,’ said Beatrice. 
'*Vour hair is lovely. I never saw such a brown. 
What wash do you use? ’ 

' Wash ? ’ Anna repeated. 

' Yes, don’t you put anything on it? ’ 

‘ No, never.’ 
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‘ Well I Take care ^ou don’t lose it, |iat'i all. 
Now, will you come'wid have just a peep at my 
studio—wheiy 1 paint, you know? I’d like you to see 
k before w#go down.’ 

They proceeded to a small room on the second 
loor, with a sloping filing and a dormer win¬ 
dow. 

' I’m obliged to have this room,’ Beatrice esplained, 

* because i^s the only one in the house with a north 
Kgkt, and l>f course you can’t do without that. How 
do you like it? ’ 

•^^a said that she liked it very much. 

The sTUls^f the room were hung with various odd 
aurtlins of Eastern design. Attached somehow to 
these curtains some coloured plat^ bits of pewter, 
and a few fgns were hung high m apparently pre- 
aarious suspense. Lowcr*down on the walls were 
picture* and sketches, chiefly un framed, of flowA-s, 
ishes, loaves of bread, candlesticks, mugs, oranges 
and tea-trays. On an imMense easel in the middle 
of the room was an unfinished portrait of a man. 

‘Who’s that?' Anna asked, ignorJht of yiosc 
rules of caution which are observed by the ^actised 
Ireqoenter of studios. 

‘Don't you know?’ Beatrice exclaimed, shocked. 

‘That’s papa; I’m doing his portrait; Ife sits in that 
chair Ihqye.* The siliy old master at the school won’t 
let ml 4taw frogi life yet—he keeps me to the antique 
—so 1 said to myself 1 would study the living model 
at hqine. 4 ’m dreadfully in earnest about it, you 
kilDw—b really am. Mother says I work far too long 
up here.’ 

A^l was dhable to perceive that the picture bore 
any reqpmblance to Alderman Sutton, except in the 
'mafter yf the aldeAianic robe, which she could nchv 
trace bendth the portrait’s neck. The studies oni 
the walls ^pleased her much better. Their realism 
anufted her. One could make out not only that here 
for Instance, yas a fidi—there was no doubt that it 
B 
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was a halibut; the solid roun&ess of die oranges and 
the glitter on the tea-trayl seemed miraculously 
achieved. ' Have you actually done ail these? ’ she 
■adced, in genuine ndmiration. ‘ I tfiink they're 
splendid.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, they’re all mine; they're only still-life 
ttudies,* Beatrice said contemptuously of them, but 
she was nevertheless flattered. , 

' I see now that that is Mr. Sutton,’ (Anna said, 
pointing to the- easel picture. 

‘Yes, it’s pa right enough. But I’m sure I’m 
boring you. Let’s go down now, or perhapsjve«hall 
catch it from mother.’ ' . 

As Anna, in the wake of Beatrice, entered (he 
drawing-room, dozen or more women glanced at 
her with keen curiosity, and the even flow of con¬ 
versation ceased for a moment, to be immediately 
reamed. In the centre of the room, with Ifer bade 
to the fire-place, Mrs. Sutton was Vated at a square 
table, cutting out. Although the afternoon was warm 
she had a ^hite woollen wrap over her shoulders; 
for rhe.rest she was attired in plain black silk, with 
a targe stuff apron containing a pocket for scissors 
and chalk. Site jumped up with tlie activity of whidi 
Beatrice had inherited a part, and greeted AAna, kis¬ 
sing her hedhily. 

' How are you, my dear? So pleased lyoii have 
come.’ The time-wtHn phrases came from Iter thin, 
nervous lips full of sincere and kindly welcome. Her 
wrinkled face broke into a warm, life-giving* smile. 

‘ Beatrice, find Miss Anna a chair.’ There %ere ^o 
chairs in the bay of the window, and one of them 
was occu|ded by Miss Dickinson, whoiti Anna«ligh|ly 
knew. The other, being empty, ^was assigned t«4 th^ 
Ihtfrcomer. 

* Now you want something tS do, I suppose,’ said 
Beatrice.’ 

‘ Please.' 

* Mother, let Miss Tellwright have something to 
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get on with at once, tshe has a lot of time to make 
up.’ 

Mn. Sutton, who had lat. down again, amiled* 
across at Anna. * Let me see, now, what can we 
give her?' * • 

.'There's several of those hoys’ nightgowtu ready 
tacked,’ said Miss Dickinsm, who was stitching at 
a boy’s nightgown. ’ Here’s one halLfinished,’ and 
sh% pickcg up an inchoate garment from the floor. 

' Perhaps Miss Tellwright wouldn’t mind finishing it’ 

^ * Yes, I will do n)y best at it,’ said Anna. 

The 'Aoughtless girl had arrived at the sewing 
meting without needles or thimble or scissors, but 
one lady or another supplied these deficiencies, and 
soon she was, a| work. She stitched her best and her 
hardest, wfth head bent, ahd all her wits concentrated* 
on the dtask. Most of the others seemed to be dohg 
likewise, though cnot to the detriment of conversa¬ 
tion. Beatrice sank down an a stool near her mother, 
and, threading a needle with coloured silk, took up a 
long piece of elaborate embrmdery. ' 

The general subjects of talk were the Revillal, now 
overt wiflt a superb record of sevenfr saved souls, 
the school-treat shortly to occur, the summer holidays, 
the fashions, and the change of miaisters which 
would tak^ place in August. The talkers were the 
wivei^^d daughters of tradesmen and small manu¬ 
facturers, togelner with a few girls of a somewhat 
lower ^statuai employed in shops: it was for the sake 
oft theseg latter that the sewing meeting was always 
iiaed for the weekly half-hcdiday. The splendour of 
Mrs. I^tton’sadrawing-room was a little dassling to 
nfcsf the guests, and Mrs. Sutton herself seemed 
'scaftely of a piece'with it. The fact was that tHb 
luzuiy Sf Vie abod* was mainly due to Alderman 
Sutton’a ii^pbility to refuse anything to his daughter, 
whose tastes lay in the direction of rich draperies, 
large or qu^t diairs, occasional taUes, dwarf 
screens, hand-painteda mirrors, and an opulence qf 
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bric-A-brac. The hand of Beatrice mfght be perceived 
everywhere, even in the position of the piano, whose 
Hade, adorned with carelessly-flung silks land photo¬ 
graphs, was turned away frean the wall. Jbe pictures 
on the wails had been acquired gradually by Mr. 
Sutton (ft auction sales: it was conunonly held that 
he had an excellent taste in pictures, a;id that his 
daughter’s aptitude,for tiie arts came from him, and 
not from her mother. The gUt dock and iide piesei 
on the mantelpiece were also peculiarly Mr. Sutton’s, 
having been publidy present^ to him by the d^fct^ 
tors of a local building sodety of whidi flSd been 
chairman for many years. • * 

Less intimidate^ by all this unexampled luxury 
than she was reassured by tiie atmosphere of com- 
Vned and homely eflort, me lowliness of several of 
her* companlms, and the kind, simple face of Mrs. 
Sutton, Anna quickly begun to feel ‘at ease. She 
paused in her work, aiM, glandng around her, 
happened to ^tch the eye of Miss Dickinson, whs 
oflerod a remark about the weather. Miss Dickinson 
was hea'Sassistant at a draper’s in St. Luke’s Square, 
and a pillar oftthe Sunday-school, 'which Sunday by 
Sunday and year by year had watched her develop 
from a rosy-fheeked girl into a confirmed spinster 
with sallow and warted face. Miss DicKiivson sup¬ 
ported her mother, and was a pattem^to her sffi: She 
was lovable, but had never been loved. She would 
have made an admirable wife and mothtv, bu^. fate 
had decided that this material was to be •'Wasted, 
Miss Dickinson found compensation for the rigour 
of destiny in gossip, as innocent as <ndi$cr^t It 
was said that she had a tongue. 

** I hear,’ said Miss Dickinson,' lowering b^r con- 
‘tralto voin to a confidential Cone, ’that you are 
going into partnership vrilth Mr. Mynors, tMies Teil- 
wright’ 

llie suddenness of the attack took,Anna by sur¬ 
prise. Her first defensive impulse was boldly to deny 
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the itatement, or at |ie least to say that tt was pro* 
oMture. A fortnight ago, under similar circum¬ 
stances, sh^ would not have hnitated to do so. Bi) L 
for more than a week Anna had been * leading a new 
life,' whidi'chiefiy meant a meticulous avoidance of 
^e sins of speech. N^ver to deviate from the truth, 
Mver to utter an unkind or a thoughtlm word, under 
whatever provocation: these were two of her seif- 



' Rather a novelty, isn't it?' Miss Dickinson 
ftnited aflMgbly. 

‘I don’t know,' saij Anna. * It's only a business 
arrangement; father arranged it. Really I have 
nothing to do with it, and I had ifo idea that people 
were talking about it' 

' OhJ Of course / should never breathe a syllable,' 
Miss Dickinson fgid with emphasis. ‘ I make a prac. 
tice of never talking aboig other people’s affairs. I 
always find that best, don’t you? But I happened to 
hear it mentioned in the shop.' 

' It’s very funny how things get abroad, isn’f it? ’ 
said Anna. 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ Miss Dickinson concurred. ' Mr. 
Mynors hasn’t been to our sewing mee^ngs for quite 
a long time, but I espect he’ll turn up to-day.’ 

Anna ft>ok thought ' Is this a sort of special meet¬ 
ing, thin ?' • • 

’ Oh, nq^ at all. But we all of us said just now, 
wjiile'ypu were upstairs, that he would be sure to 
qome,’ Miss Dickinson’s features, skilled in innuendo, 
conveyed tha^ which was too delicatp for utterance. 
Anna laid nothing. 

r ’Afoif see a gooibdeai of him at your house, do»’t 
you?’ Mias DiddnK,. continued. 

' He jHsnes sometimes to see father on business, 
Anqa re|dibd sharply, breaking one of her rules. 

‘ Oh I Of course I meant that You didn’t sup¬ 
pose I meant inythin^j^else, did you? ’ Miss Didcin*~^ 
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miled ple^antly. She wu ti4ly*fiye yean of age. 
Twenty of thou yean she had passed in a desolating 
l^tine; she had existed in the midst of life and never 
lived; ^e knew no fiim Joy thm that whidi she at 
that moment experienced. 

AgainaAnna offered no re^y. The door opened, 
and every eye was centred cm the stately Mrs. Clayton 
Vernon, who, with Mrs. Banks, the minister's wife, 
was in charge of the other half of the uwin|[ party^in 
die dining-room. Mrs Clayton Vernon had heroic 
proportions, a nou whidi everyone admitted to be 
aristocratic, exquisite tact, and Yhe caln;;.c(W8dSuif 
ness of social superiority. Bursley was a 
great lady: her instincts were thou of a gpeat lady; 
and she would haSe been a great lady no matter to 
svhat sphere her God had celled her. She 4iad abun¬ 
dant white hair, and wore a flowered purple sjlk, in 
the antique taste. 

‘ Beatrice, my dear,’ 8l\p began,' * you have de¬ 
serted us.' 

* Have I, Mrs. Vernon?' the girl answered with 
involiintary deference. *I was just coming in.’ 

* Weli, 1 am ^nt as a deputation from the other 
roan to ask you to sing something.’ 

* I’m very busy, Mrs. Vernon. I shall never get 
this mantel-doth finished in time.’ 

‘ We shall all work better for a little mus)c,’Udra. 
Clayton Vernon urged. ‘ Your voice is a ptedous 
gift, and should be used fa the benefit of all. We 
entreat, my dear girL’ 

Beatrice arou from the footstool and drcqqied her 
embroidery. 

‘ Thank you,’'said Mrs. Clayton Vernon. ‘ K botl) 
dqprs are left open we shall hear nicely.’ 

‘ What would you like? ’ Bea^;te asked, 

' I once heard you ring “ Nasareth,” and I shall 
never fvget it Sing that It will do us all good,,’ 

Mrs. Clajrton Vernon departed with the la^ move- 
meat of an argosy, and Beatrice wt'dosm to die 
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piano and remowed fv bracelets. ' The*'accompaiil> 
ment is simply frightful towards the end,' she said, 
looking ab*Anna with a grimace. ' Excuse mistake^’ 

During the song,' Mrs. Sutton beckoned with her 
finger to Anna to ctane and occupy the stool vacated 
by Beatrice. Glad lb leave the vicinity* of Miss 
bickinson, Anna obeyed, creeping on tiptoe across the 
intervening space. ‘ I thought I would like to have 
you near me, my dear,’ she whispered maternally. 
\^en sAitrice had sung the song and somehow ex¬ 
ecuted that accompaniment which has terrorised 
Vhble qumtudes of drawing-room pianists, than was 
a great deal of applause from both rooms. Mrs. 
Sutton bent down and whispered in Anna’s ear: 

' Her voice has been very well triined, has it not?' 
‘ Yes, very,’ Anna replied. But, though ' NazatMi^ 
had seemed to her wonderful, she had neither under¬ 
stood it nor eajgyed it. She tried to like it, but the 
effect of it on her was bizarre rather dian pleasing. 

Shortly after half-past five the gong sounded for 
tea, and the ladies, bidden by Mrs. iutton, unani¬ 
mously thronged into the hall and towards MxfiMn at 
the back of the house. Beatrice camg and todc Anna 
by the arm. As they were crossing the hall there was 
a ring'at the door. ‘ There's father—a^d Mr. Banks, 
too,’ Beatfice exclaimed, opening to them. Everyone 
in tbe vicinity, animated suddenly by this appearance 
of thAnale sA, turned with welcoming smiles. ‘ A 
greeting^o you all,’ the minister ejaculated with 
^pmAl I suavity as he removed his low hat. The 
/Uderman beamed a rather absent-minded goodwill 
on the entire company, and said: * ^111 I see we’re 
ill time tor tea.’ Then he kissed his daughter, 
• and slfe accepted from him his hat and stick. * Miss 
TellwrighI, pa,’ Bf^trice said, drawing Anna for* 
wardi^hc shook hands with her heartily, emerging 
for,a imxlient from the benignant dream in which he 
seoned usually to exist. 

That air of'being ^pt by acme Inward vision, oops- 
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mon in vdy old men, probablf lignified nodiing in 
til* case of William Sutton: it was a habitual pose 
Into which he had perhaps unconsciously fallen. But 
people connected it with his humble archaeological, 
geological, and zodogical hobbies, which'had sprung 
from hii^membership of the Ifive Towns Field Club, 
and whi^ most of his acquaintances regarded with 
amiable secret disdain. At a school-treat* once, held 
at a popular rural resort, he had taken sopie of Ae 
teachers to a cave, and pointing out the'wave-lue 
formation of i.s roof had told them that this peculiar 
phenomenon had actually been Caused byLjtaved ot 
the sea. The discovery, valid enough and perfectly 
substantiated by an inquiry into the levels, was ex¬ 
tremely creditablecto the amateur geologist, but it 
ferieusly impaired his reputation among the Wesleyan 
conpnunity as a shrewd man of the world.. Few 
believed the statement, or even tried } 0 ;believe it, and 
■early all thenceforth lookpd on him as a man who 
must be humoured in his harmless hallucinations 
and inexidicaMe curiosities. On the other hand, the 
coilectior of arrowheads, Roman pottery, fossils and 
birds’ eggs whjch he had ghen to the Museum in 
the Wedgwood Institution was always viewed with 
municipal pride. 

The tea-room opened by a large French window into 
a conservatory, and a table was laid down the whole 
length of the room and the cons^atoryr Mr. 
Sutton sat at one end and the minister at the other, 
but neither Mrs. Sutton nor Beatrice occupied ■ dis¬ 
tinctive place. The ancient clumsy custom of having 
tea-ums on the, table itself had been, abolished by 
Beatrice, who had read in a paper that carving wa<: 
nqw never done at table, but bp a neatiy-dresued 
,oarlour-maid at the sideboard. CJfmsequentSy the tea- 
ums were exiled to the sideboard, and tiie tet dis¬ 
pensed by a couple of maids. Thus, as Bcktnce had 
explained to her mother, the hosten was left free 
to devote herself to the social arts. Tne board was 
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richly spread with fincy breads and caka, jama of 
Mrs. Suttgn’s own celebrated preserving, diverse 
sandwiches compiled by Beatrice, and one or two 
large examples of the famous Bursiey pork-pie. 
Numerous as the co^any was, several (^airs re¬ 
mained empty after everyone was seateih Anna 
found herself again next to Miss Dickinson, and live 
places frdn the minister, in the conservatmy. 
Baatrice ^nd her mother were higher up, in the room, 
Grace was sung, by request of Mrs. Sutton. At first, 
|0^ce prevailed anymg the guests, and the inquiries 
of die rffoids about milk and sugar were almost pain¬ 
fully audible. Then>Mr. Banks, glancing up the 
long vista of the table and pretending to descry some 
object in the distance, called out: 

‘ Worthy host, I doubi not you are tliere, but I* 
can only see you with the eye of faith.* 

At this all IScghed, and a natural ease was estab¬ 
lished. The minister and Mrs. Claytm Vernon, who 
sat on his right, exchanged badinage on the merits 
and demerits of pork-pies, and their nei^hjiours 
formed an appreciative audience. Then thelh was a 
sharp ring at the front door, and ode of the maids 
went out. 

‘Didn’t I tell you?’ Miss Dickinson)whispered to 
Anna. > 

• What? ’ asked Anna. 

‘ ThS he would come to.day—Mr. Mynors, I mean. ’ 

'^0,^-san that be?’ Mrs. Sutton’s voice was 
heard f«om the room. 

. ‘ I dare say it’s Henry, mother,’ Beatrice 
answ^ed. 

(Mynpra entered, joyous and self-possessed, a white 
nmi in his coat: He shodc hands with Mr. and Mis. 
Sutton,-’'sefit a greeting down the table to Mr. Banks' 
and 1 ^. Clayton Vernon, and offered a general 
apoIoCT for bring late. 

‘ Sit here,* Mid Beatrice to him, riiandy, indica¬ 
ting a chair between j^lrs. Banka and heradf. ' Mr^. 
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Banks has a wont to say to you'^bout the singing of 
that anthem last Sunday.’ 

Mynors made some laughing .rejdnder,* and the 
voices sank so that Anna could not cat^ what was 
said. 

’ That's a new frock that Miss Sutton is wearing, 
to-day,’ Miss Dickinson remarked in an undertone. 

* It looks new/ Anna agreed. 

* Do you like it?' 

* Yes. Don’t you? ’ 

’ Hum I Yes. It was made Brunt’s at Hgn-, 
bridge. It’s quite the fashion to go thenr now,’ 
said Miss Dickinson, and added, almost inaudiUly. 

* She’s put it on for Mr. Mynors. You saw how she 
saved that chair for him.’ 

'' Anna made no reply. 

’Did you know they were engaged once?I Miss 
Didtinson resumed. 

' No,’ said Anna. 

‘At least people said they were. It was all over 
the town—ohT let me see, three years ago.’ 

' I iiaa’not heard,’ said Anna. 

During the i%st of the meal she said little. On 
some natures Miss Dickinson’s gossip had the effect 
of bringing {hem to silence. Anna had not seen 
Mynors since the previous Sunday, and now she was 
apparently unperceived by him. He talked ^ilyVith 
Beatrice and Mrs. Banks: that group was a centre of 
animation. Anna envied their ease of mar.-xpr.^their 
smooth and sparkling flow of conversation. She had 
the sensation of feeling vulgar, clumsy, tongue-tied; 
Mynors and Beatrice possessed somethhg whi{h she 
would nevo' possess. So they had been enga^f 
Bbt had they? Or was it an idle rumour, mmu- 
'factured by one who spent her life in such*cr& tions? 
Anna was conscious of misgivings. She hqd dApised 
Beatrice once, but now it seemed that af^'all 
Beatrice was ffie natural equal of Henry Mynors. 
\yas it mwe Ukely that Mynora or die, Anna, ^ould 
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be mifteken in Be«krice? That Beatri* had gener- 
mu instincts she was sure. Anna lost confidence in 
herself; &e felt humtded, outof-place, and shamed. 

‘ If our hostess'and the 'company will kindly'ex> 
cuse me,' said the minister with a pompous aii? 
looking at his watdl, ‘ I must ga I h|ve an im¬ 
portant appointment, or an appointment which some 
people think is important.’ 

He got up and made various adieux. The elabor¬ 
ate mell, complex with fifty dainties each of which 
had to be savoured, was not nearly over. The parson 
stopped Jn his course up the room to speak with Mrs. 
Sutton. After he had shaken hands with her, he 
caught the admirea violet eyes of his slim wife, a 
lady of independent fortune wham the wives of cir¬ 
cuit stewards found it difficult to please in the wiaUer 
of furniture, and who despite her forty years still 
kept something of the pose of a spoiled beauty. As 
a minister’s spouse this languishing but impeccable 
and invariably correct dame was unique even in the 
experience of Mrs. Clayton \’emon. 

‘ Shall you not be home early, Rex? ’ s'?* asked in 
the tone of a young wife lounging^ amid the delicate 
odours of a boudoir. 

‘ lily love,’ he replied with the stern fixity of a 
histrionje martyr, ‘ did you ever knoil me have a free 
evening? ’ 

TIte Alderman accompanied his pastor to the door. 

Aftw tea, Mynors was one of the first to leave the 
roAi^and Anna one of the last, but he accosted her 
in the hall, on the way back to the drawing-room, 
and asked ^ow she was, and hovf Agnes was, with 
sueft deference and sincerity of regard for herself 
muT everything* that was hen that she ccaiM not 
fail^o he impreqf:i. Her sense of humiliation md 
of Mcertainty was effaced by a single word, a single 
glnce.* Uplifted by a delicious reassurance, she 
pasM into the drawing-room, expecting htan to 
follow: strftnge to say, he dkf not do sa Work was 
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resumed, biC «dth less ardour before. It was 
In fact impossible to be strenuoudy dili^t after 
me of Mrs. Sutton's teas, and in every HWt| save 
ihSbe which beat over the most'perfect and vigor- 
sue digestive organs, there was a feeling* of repent¬ 
ance. Th^ building-society's Aodc on the mantel¬ 
piece intoned seven: all expressed surprise at the 
lateness of the hour, and Mrs. Clayton Vernon, plead¬ 
ing fatigue after her recent indisposition, quietly 
departed. As soon as die was gone, Anntf’ said to 
Mrs. Sutton that she too must go. 

‘Why, my dear?' Mrs. Suttoif asked. 

' 1 shcdl be needed at home,' Anna replied. 

‘ Ah I In that case- I will come upstairs with 

you, my dear,' saitb Mrs. Sutton. 

y/ttn they were in the ^bedroom, Mrsi Sutton 
suddenly clasped her hand. ' How is it with ^you, 
dear Anna?' she said, gazing anxiously into the 
^I's eyes. Anna knew what she meant, but made 
no answer. 'Is it well?' the earnest old woman 
asked. u 

' I hepcso,' said Anna, averting her eyes, * I am 
trying.' ^ 

Mrs. Sutton kissed her almost passionately. ‘ Ah t 
my dear,' she exclaimed with an impulsive gesture, 

* I am glad, so^glad. I did so want to have a word 
arith you. You must “ lean hard," as Miss Hawr- 
gal says. “ Lean hard" on Him. «Do net be 
afraid.' And then, changing her tone: ‘You are 
looking pale, Anna. You want a hciliday. WC'shall. 
be going to the Isle of Man in August or September. 
Would your father let you come with us?' 

I don't know,^ said Anna. She knew, however, 
tiiat^he would not Nevertheless thajSuggestiaa%mT« 
h^ mudi pleasure. , s. 

‘ We must see about that later,' said Mn Suijton, 
and they arent downstairs. 

* I muM say good-bye to Beatrice. Where is sner' 
Anna said in the hall. One of the servants directed 
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them to the dininjAwm. The Aldennan and Henry 
Mynors were looilng together at ailarge photo¬ 
gravure,of Sant’s 'The Soul’s Awakening/ which 
Mr. Sutton had recentiy bought, and Beatrice was 
aahibiting her embroidery* to a group of ladles: 
sundry stitchers were scattered about, including Miss 
Dickinson. 

' It is a great picture—a picture that makes, you 
think,' Henry was saying, seriously, and the Alder-< 
,man, feeling as the artist might have felt, was 
obvioully flattered by this sagacious praise. 

^ Anna said good-night to Miss Dickinson and then 
to BeVrice. Mynors, hearing the words, turned 
round. ‘Well, I ^ust go. Good evening,’ he said 
suddenly to the astonished Aldennan. 

'What? Now?’ the lattes inquired, scarcely 
lieascd'to find that Mynors could tear hiinsel/»(yyay 
rogi the picture with so little difficulty. 

'Yes.’ 

* Good-night, Mr. Mynors,’ said Anna. 

‘ If 1 may I will walk down with you,’ Mynors 
Imperturbably answered. 

It was one of those dramatic moments mhich arrive 
without the slightest warning. Jhe gleam of joy¬ 
ous, satisfaction in Miss Dickinson’s eyes showed lhaf 
•he alone had foreseen this dedaration. For a 
declaration it was, and a foffnai dedaration. 
Mynors stood there calm, confident with masculine 
su^ority,*and his glance seemed to say to those 
•wifdy alert women, whose faces could not disguise 
a^d^ling excitation: ' Yes. Let aU know that I, 
Henry Mynors, the desired of all, am honourably 
captive t^ this shy and perfei^ creature who is 
bluing because I have saki what I have saif.* 
the Mderman forgot his photogigivure. 
Bdhrise hurriedly resumed her explanation of the 
einbroidoy. 

' \H«^ dfd you like the sewmg meeting? ’ Mynors 
asked Anu when they were on the pavement 
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Anna paused. ' I think Mrs-ISutton is simply a 
s|dendid wcAnan,' she said enmusiastically. 

When, in a moment far too short, they reached 
Teilwright’s house, Myn.ors, obe^g a mufual wish 
to whidi neither had given expression,^ fdiowed 
%ina up the side entry, and so^into the yard, where 
they lingered for a few seconds. Old TeUwright 
coiM be seen at the extremity of the long narrow 
garden—a garden which consisted diiefly or a grass- 
plot sown with dothes-props and a narrow bprdering 
of flowerbeds without flowers. Agnes was invisible. 
The kitchen-door stood ajar, and, as this was the 
sole means of ingress from the yard Anna, HTRhming 
an air, pushed it open and ento^ed, Mynors in hir 
wake. They stood on the threshold, happy, hesi¬ 
tating, confused, aifd looked at the kitchen as at 
somefting which they had nCt seen before. Anna’s 
kitchen was the only satisfactory apartment in'the 
house. Its furniture induded a dresser Ji the simple 
and dignified kind which is now assiduously col¬ 
lected by amateurs of old oak. It had four long 
narrow shelves <iolding plates and saucers; the cups 
were hunip in a row on small brass hooks screwed 
into the fronts ol the shelves. Below the shelves 
were three drawers in a line, with brass handles,, and 
below the drawers was a large recess which held 
stone jars, a copper |neserving-saucepan, and other 
receptacles. Seventy years of continuous polishing 
by a dynasty of priestesses of cleanline« had given 
to this dresser a rich ripe tone which the dfve^st 
trade-trickster could not have imitated. In it' was 
reflected the conscientious labour of generations. It 
had a soft and a^uaged appearance, a% thougii it 
'l{Sd never been new and could never have been qgw^ 
Ail i{s comets and edges had long lost the asperi¬ 
ties of manufacture, and its smooth surfaces ajm 
marked by sli|^t hollows similar in spirit tp thjiae 
worn by the naked feet of idigrims into the migole 
steps of a shrine. The flat portion over t^ drawen 
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wu Karred with hlndredi of scratches, and yet even 
all these seemed to lie incredibly anden^ and in some 
distant ^ast to have partaken of the mellowness of 
the whde. The daric woodwork formed an ailpiir* 
aUe background for the crockery on the shelves, ai^ 
a few of the old plates, hand-painted according to 
some vanished secret in pigments which ttime could 
only improve, had the look of relationship by^irth, 
to the dresser. There must still be thousands of 
exactlyt similar dressers in the kitchens of the 
people, but they are gradually being transferred to 
die dining roomssof curiosity-hunters. To Anna diis 
piece 0} furniture, which would have made the most 
taciturn collector focal with joy, was merely ' the 
dresser.’ She had always lamwted that it contained 
no cupboard. In front of the tireless range was an 
old steel kitchen fender with heavy fire-irons.* It 
had in th^middle of its flat top a circular lodgment 
for sauceputliT but on this polished disc no saucepan 
was ever placed. The lender was perhaps as old as 
the dresser, and the profound depths of its polish 
served to mitigate somewhat the'newness of the 
patent coal-economising range which Telllmght had 
had put in when he took the hAise. On the higb 
mahtelpiece were four tall brass candlesticks which, 
like the dresser, were silently^ awaiting their 
^theosis at the hands of some collector. Beside 
diSfe va% two or three common mustard tins, 
polished to counterfeit silver, containing spices; also 
aMA'andoned coffee-mill and two flat-irons. A grand- 
fatlTer’s clock of oak to match the dresser stood to 
the left of the fireplace; it had a very large white 
dial witfi*a grinning face in the centre. Thougj; 
»it*would only^nin for twenty-four hours, its leisured 
moyement seem.-.! to have the certainty of a hatural 
1 ^, specially *to Agnes, for Mr. Tellwright ifevei 
fVgot to wind it before going to bed. Under thi 
' imdow was a plain deal table, with white top anc 
stained kgs. Two Windsor ^airs completed th< 
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oatalogue of iurnlture. The glia^ninf floor wee of 
red and blade tiles, and in front of the fendo' lay 
I a list hearthrug made by attaching innuinei^ble bits 
of Uack doth to a canvas base,- On the painted 
^galls were several grocers' almanacs, depicting 
sailors in the arms of loveisi children crossing 
brooks, or monks swdling themselves with Gargan- 
(tuah^pasts. Everything in this kitchen w|u abso¬ 
lutely bri^t and spotless, as dean as a cat in 
pattens, except the ceiling, darkened by fumes of* 
gas. Everything was in perfect order, and had the 
humanised air of use and occupation which nothing 
but use and occupation can impart to sense&s ob-^ 
jects. It was a kitchen where. In the housewife’s 
phrase, you might ^t off the floor, and to any 
Bursl^ matron it would have constituted the hig^ 
est ^nble certificate of Anna% character, not only 
as hoiibewife but as eider sister—for inj^ absehce 
Agnes had washed the tea-things alia put them 
away. 

'This is the ^icest room, I know,’ said Mynors 
at length. 

' Whatev& do you mean? * Anna smiled, incapable 
ef course of seeing*the place with his eye. 

‘ I mean there is nothing to teat a dean, straight 
kitchen,’ Mynors ^replied, 'and there never wilt be. 
It wants only the mistress in a white aprem to* makp 
it complete. Do you know, when I came in brve 
die other nig^t, and you were sitting at the table 
there, I thought the [dace was like a picture ~ 

' How funny I ’ said Anna, puzzled but well satia- 
fied. ' But won’t you come into the parlour? ’ 

^The Persian witb^one ear met them in the lobby, 
his tail flying, but cautiously sidled ufjjtairs at sigbS, 
of Myjors. When Anna opened the door of ^e 
paribur she saw Agnes seated at th# table over Im 
lessons, frowning and preoccupied. Tears were *n 
her eyes. 

* Why, what’s the matter, Agnes? ’ she exdalmed. 
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' Oh I Go tway/ latl tiie child crossly.* ' Doa’t 
^bother.' 

' But what/i the matter? You’re crying.’ 

* No, I’m not. I'm.'doing my sums, and I can’t 
get it—can’t——’ The child burst into tears just as 
Mynors entered. His prfsence was a ccanplet^ sur¬ 
prise to her. She hid her face in her pinafore^ 
ashamed to he thus caught. 

‘ Where is it? ’ said Mynors. * Where is this sum 
|that'won’t tane right?’ He picked up the slats 
and examined it while Agnes was finding herself 
again.* ‘ Practice I ’ lie exclaimed. ‘ Has Agnes 
got Bf far as practice? ’^She gave him an instant's 
glance and murmured ‘Yes.’ Before she could 
*^elter her face he had kissed her.*Anna was ea- 
ohantcd by bis manner, and as for Agnes, she sUf-' 
rendered happily to him at once. He worked thw 
sum, ana she osQ|ed the figures into her exercise- 
book. Anna sat and watched. 

' Now I must go,’ said Mynors. 

' But surely youll stay and see father,’ Anna urged. 

* No. I rrally had not meant to call. Good-nigitt, 
Agnes.’ In a moment he was gone outsof the room 
and the house. It was as if, in obedience to a 
sudden impulse, he had foccibly tom himself away. 

'Was ht the sewing meeting?’ A^es asked, 
wdding in parenthesis, ‘ I never dreamt he was here, 
And I waasfrightfidly vexed. I fdt such a baby.’ 

' Yea. At least, he came for tea.’ 

' Why ili[^he call here like diat?' 

'rfow can I tell?’ Anna said. The child looked 
at her. 

atrfuUy ^ueer, isn’t it?’ she said slowly. 
‘Tsfi m^all about the sewing meeting. Did thqr 
have calM cf was it,, plab tea? And did yoa 
go into li^trice Sutton’s bedroom?’ 
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ON THB BANK 

A nna began to receive her July intei%st an(f divi¬ 
dends. During a fortnight remittances, varying 
from a few pounds to a few hundred of pounds, Irrived 
by post almost daily. The^ were all addressed to 
her, since the securities now stood in her own name; 
and upon her,* under the miser’s superintendence, 
101 die new task of entering them !n> a book and 
paying thegi into the Bank. This mysterious be- 
ge^ng of money by money—a j^ge process con¬ 
tinually gmng forward fw her benefit, in various 
parts of the worid, far and near, by means of 
activities «f which she was completely ignwant and 
wdUld always be completely ignorant—bewildered 
her and gave her a feeling of. its unreality. The 
daborate mechanism by which capital yields interest 
without suffering diminution from its original bulk 
is one of ftie commonest phenomena o( modem life, 
and one of the least understood. Many capitalists 
never grasp it, nor experience the*8lighteat curiosity 
about it until the m^anism through some defect 
ceases to revdve. Tellwright was of tHS^ for him 
the interval between the outlay of capital antf the 
receipt of inysrest was nothing but an efflux of time: 
he planted capital u a garden^ plants^ rlt)lMrb, 

I tdenbly certain of a particuia* result, but He* dwell¬ 
ing even In diought on tha^ which is,hiiUen. The 
productivity of capital was to him thm greatest 
achievement of social progress—imtedd, ^e, sodal 
organism justified its existence by that acnievemenh; 
nothing could be more equitable than this pndui^ 
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dvity, nothing mote naliral. He would u loon have 
inquired into it at Agnes wmild have inquired into 
the dcking ^ the grandfather’s clock. But to Anna^ 
who had some imagination, and whose imaginadon 
had been stitred by recent events, the arrival of 
moneys out of space, lineamed, unasked, gras a 
distuihing experience, affecdng her as a conjurinp 
trick affects, a child, whose sensations hesitate 
between pleasure end apprehension. Practietily, 

Ann! couidsnot believe that she was rich; and in 
fact she was not rich—she was merely a fixed point 
through which money# that she was unable to arrest 
passed with the rapidity of trains. If money is a 
token* Anna was denied the satisfaction of lingering 
even the token: drafts and chequas were ail that 
she touched.(touched only,to abandon)—the douBiy*' 
tantalising and insubstantial tokens of a token. She 
wanted to test 4he actuality of this apparent dream 
by handling coin ‘and causing it to vanish over 
counters and into the palms of the necessitous. And 
moreover, quite apart from this curiosityp she really 
needed money for pressing requirements of Agnes 
and herself. Hiey. had yet had no aew summer 
clothes, and Whitsuntide, the time prescribed by 
custom- for the refurnishing of wardro^^ was long 
since past The intercourse with Henry raynors, the 
visit to,the buttons, had revealed to her more plainly 
*than evet^the intolerable shortcomings of bo- ward, 
robe, and similar imperfections. She was more pain¬ 
fully awalsl' to these, and yet, by an unhappy para¬ 
dox,* she was even less in a posititm to remedy ^em, 
thah in previous years. For now, she possessed her 
ow^orthne; to*Bsk her father’s bounty was thm- 
fos^ibtrdivined, assure way of inviting a rebuff. 
But, eve^if,she had ^*'ed, riie might not use the 
income that was privately hers, for was not every 
penny of It already allocated to the partnership with 
Mynors 11 So it happened that ^e never once 
^nmtbmed the matter to her father; she ladced the 
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•ouragei aince by whatever fvenue ihe apjvoadied it 
aircumstances would add an illogical and adven- 
titioua force to the brutal snubs which'^he invariably 
dealt out when petitioned fof numey. To demand 
Us money, having fifty thousand of her ownl To 
spend her own in the faca of that agreement with 
Jllynorsl She coidd too easily guess his bitter and 
humiliating ret<Hts to either proposition, and she 
kept silence, comforting herself with timid visions of 
a far distant future. The balance at tl^ bankvcrept 
ap to sixteen hundred pounds. The deed of partner¬ 
ship was drawn; her father pared over the biue draft, 
and several times Mynors called and the two men dis- 
sussed it together. Then hne morning her‘father 
summoned hereto the front parlour, and handed tcu 
■her a piece of parchmejit on which ^e dimly de¬ 
ciphered ha own name coupled with Aat of Henry 
Ifynors, in large letters. 

‘You mun ^n, seal, and deli^ this,’ he said, 
putting a pen in her hand. 

She sat»down obediently to write, but he stopped 
harcvith a scornful gesture. 

‘ThouIt sign blind then, eh? Just like a 
woman I ’ 

‘ I left it to you,' she said. 

* Left ittto me I Read it,’ 

She read through the deed, and Ifter ^e had 
aocompliahed the feat one fact oply stoyl dear 'vft 
her mind, that the partnership was for seven years, 
a period extendble by consent of bothyparties to 
fourteen or twenty-one years. Then she'affixed her 
ngnature, the pen moving awkwardly over the rough 
surface of the pardiment. 

* Now put thy finger on tha^bit o’ wax««|ptt^y; 

“ I ddiver this as my act,and deed." ’ 

1 deliver this as my act dhd deed.*' 

The did man dgned as vdmess. * Sooif m I give 
(bis to Lawyer Dane,’ he remarked, ' diop’irt 1)011011, 
wUly-nUly. Law’s law, and thoukt bound.’ 
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On the following uie nea 10 sign f cheque 
'Which reduced her bank-balance to abwt thm 
pounds. PeAaps it was die knowledge of this re¬ 
duction that M Ephraim Tettfrright to resume ai’ 
once and witlv fresh rigour hU new policy of' squees- 
ing the last penny* oul^of Titus Price (despite the 
fact that the latter had already achieved the !ncredi 
ibie by payiqg thirty pounds in little more than t. 
month)j thus causing the catastrophe which soon 
aftenvards 4 >efeil. What methods her father was 
adopting Anna did not know, since he said no word 
to het about the mattir: she only knew that Agnes 
had {wice been dispatched with notes to Edward 
Street One day, aboul noon, a clay-soiled urchin 
'brought a letter addressed to hersdf; die guessed 
that it was some appeal fqy mercy from the Prices, 
and wished that her father had been at home. Thf 
dd man was aiv^ for the whole day, attending a 
sale of prdperty at Ase, tiie agricultural town in the 
north of the county, locally styled * the metropolis of 
the moorlands.’ Anna read;—‘My dear«Miss Tell- 
ivright,—Now that our partnership is an accempUshad 
/act, will you not cpme and lode over t^e works? I 
should much like you to do so. I shall be passing 
your house this afternoon about two, and will call 
on the change of being able to take you*down with 
me to liie works. If you are unable to come no harm 
Vill be dqpe, and some other day can be arranged; 
but of course I shall be disappointed.—Believe me, 
yours mast sincerely, Hv. Mynors.’ 

^ was charmed with the idea—to her so auda¬ 
cious—and relieved that the note was, not after all 
frc^Tlftis or Willie Price; but agdn she had to 
re^feMtat her fadier was not 4 t home. He woul^ 
be capal]|c pf diinki^g and saying that the pro¬ 
jected ei^idon was a truancy, contrived to occur 
in hijf aUdlee. Ha might grumble at the house 
.being let without a keeper. Moreover, according 
^0 a udt law,‘she never deported from the iiad 
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routine |of her csUtence Without first (d>Uining 
Ephraim's approval, or at least being sure that suchi 
a departure wouU not make him viAently engry. 
'She wondered whether Mynors knew that her father 
was away, and, if so, whether he had chosen that 
ifter^oon purposely. She fiid not care that Mynors 
diould call for her—it made the visit seem so for* 
nal; and as in order to reach die works, down at 
Shawport by the canal-side, they would necessarily 
1(0 through the middle of the town, sbC foresaw in-s 
finite gossip and rumour as one result Already, 
■he knew, the names of herself and Mynorl were 
everywhere coupled, and sh^ could not even qiter a 
shop without being made aware, more or less deli¬ 
cately, that shwwas an object of piquant curiosity.' 
fp woman is profoundly intoesting to women at 
4W0 periods cmly—before she is betrothed and before 
she becomes the mother of hor fi^tbom. Anna was 
in the first period; her iife did not comprise the second. 

When Agnes came home to dinner from school, 
Anna saidr nothing of Mynors’ note until they had 
begun to wash up the dinner-thlngs, when she sug¬ 
gested that Agnes should finish this operation alone. 

' Yes,’ said Agnes, ever compliant * But why?' 

* I’m going out, and I must get ready.' 

‘ Going %ut 7 And shail you leave ())« house all 
empty? What will father say? Where ar^ 
you going to?' 

Agnes's tendency to anticipate the worst, and 
never to blink their father's tyranny, alwqyr annoyed 
Anna, and she answered rather curtly: ' I'm going 
to the work%—Mr. Mynors' works. He's sent word 
he wants me ta' 9 ie despised hAself fob w^ing 
to hide anything, and added, '(He wiU cainna^or 
me about two o'dodc.' ^ 

' Mr. Mynors I How splendid I' And then 
Agnes’s face fell somewhat *I suppaae‘be^wont 
be/«rs two? If he doesn’t, I s^ tfs gone to 
schooL' 
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* Do you want to see'hlm?' 

* Oh, nol • I don't want to see him. But—I sup¬ 
pose ydUH Be out a long time,, and he’ll bring you 
back.’ 

* Of course lie won’t, ^u silly girl. And I shan’t 
be out long. I shall be back for tea.’ 

Anna ran upstairs to dress. At ten minutes to tiKA 
she was ready. Agnes usually left at a quarter to 
twoabut the child had not yet g6ne. At five min> 
utes to two,* Anna called downstairs to her to ask ho' 
whei^ she meant to 

' I’m just going now,’ Agnes shouted back. She 
opened the front door and then returned to die foot 
of the stairs. ' Anna, if I meet him down the road 
shall I tell him you’re ready waiting for him ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not. Whatewer are you dreaming eff?’* 
the elder sister reproved. ‘ Besides, he isn’t coming 
frirni the town!' . 

'OhI All right. Good.-bye.’ And the child at 
last went. 

It was something after two—every sired and hooter 
bed long since finished the summons to work->‘Mien 
' Mynors rang the bell. Anna was stiil> upstairs. She 
examined herself in the glass, and then descended 
slowly. 

’ Good akemoon,’ he said. * I see ydu are ready 
to cothe. I’m very glad. I hope I haven't incon* 
veniencA you, but Just this afternoon seemed to be 
a good opportunity for you to see the works, and, 
yqp knVv, you ought to see it. Father in 7 ’ 

.* No,’ she said. ' I shall leave the house to take 
of^itself. ,^0 you want to see hkn 7 ’ 

«Not specially,’ he replied. ' I think we have 
settlSHiverything.’* » 

She binged the dopi behind her, and they started. 
As he l)eld open the gate for her exit, she could not 
ignore the^ook of passionate admiration on his face. 
It wasla look disomcerting by its mere intensity. 
The man could control, his tongue, but not bis eyes. 
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His demlanoiir. as ahe viewed it, aggravated her 
aelf-cocucioiunesi as they braved the streets. But 
^e was happy in .her perturbation. "When they 
reached Du(^ Bank, Mynors' asked her whether 
they should go through th| market-pface or along 
King Street, by the bottom of St. Luke's Square. 
‘'"By the market-place,’ she said. 'Die shop where 
Miss Dickinson was employed was at the bottom of 
St Luke's Square^ and all the eyes of the maidcet- 
place was preferable to the chance of those eyes. 

Probably no one in the Five Towns takes a con¬ 
scious pride in the antiquity of the potter’s craft, 
nor in its unique and intimate relation to human 
life, alike civilUGd and uncivilised. Man hardened 
tila^ into a bowl before Ke spun flax and made a 
gtkrment, and the last lone man will want an'earthen 
vessel after he has abandoned his dinned house for 
a cave, and his woven rags for an animal's skin. 
This supremacy of the most ancient of crafts is in the 
secret natufb of things, and cannot be explained. 
Hittfwy begins long after the period when Bursley 
was first the tientral seat of that honoured manufac¬ 
ture : it is the central seat still—' the mother of the 
Five Towns/ in our local phrase—and though the 
townsmen, Asorbed in a strenuous daily struggle, 
may forget their heirship to an unbroken trddition 
of countless centuries, Ae seal of'their venerable 
calling is upon their foreheads. If no other relit 
of an immemorial past is to be seen in these 
modernised sordid streets, there is at least the living 
legacy of that<wtraordinary kinship ^between w~1c- 
man and work, that instinctive mastery qf diiy 
which the past has bestowed upofi the present 'The 
horse is less to the Arab than o'.ay is to the' Bursley 
man. He exists in it and by it; it fills hif lungs 
and blanches his cheek; it keeps him ulve^ and it 
kills him. His fingers close round it as ro^d tits 
hand of a friend. He knowq all its tricks and ap> 



dtudes; when to cons and ndien to force^it, when 
to rdy on it and when to distrust it The weavers of 
Lancashire fave dubbed him with an obscene epithet 
m account of it, an epithet whose hasty use has led 
to many a iij^t, but nothing could be more iliumin* 
^vely descriptive than* that epithet, which names 
Jls vocation in terms of another vocation. A*doiip^ 
iecades of applied science have of course resulted in 
the interposition of elaborate machinery between the 
day*and the man; but no great vulgar handiaaft 
has lost less of the human than potting. Clay is 
always day, and the* steam-driven contrivance that 
will mould a basin while a man sits and watches 
has yet to be invented. * Moreover, if in some coarser 
process^ ^e hands are superscd^^ the number of 
proop' “ '>as been multipUed tenfold: the wares is 
whidi a.. In formerly collaborated is now produoyl 
by sixty* and tfius, in one sense, the touch of finger 
an day is more pervasive than ever before. 

Mynors’ works was acknowledged to be one of the 
best, of its size, in the district—a mod^ three-oven 
bank, and it must be remembered that of th^Juu^ 
dreds of banks in the Five Towns the.vast majority 
are small, like this: the large manufactory with its 
corps of'jacket-men,‘ one of whom is detached to 
show vi8it<^s round so much of the works as is 
deeme4 advisable for them to sec, is the exception. 
Mynors ^id thiee hundred pounds a year in rent, 
and produced nearly three hundred pounds wwth of 
work asveck. He was his own manager, and thwe 
wA only* one jacket-man on the place, a cleric at 
eighteen shillings. He employed ab^t a hundred 
baifSS, Aid devfted ail his ingenuity to prevent that 
wclSUg* which is ab once the easiest to overlook an j 
the most* difficult to check, the wastage of labour. 
No pains were spaied to keep all departments in 
full md'tegular activity, and owing to bis judicious 

tmm: ihtuttiao't nitric tmn for anyone win 4on aotworit fai 
iW i iaam^wbo fo ny aciaany a pro^tcer, wtea ai a chrit or a protetitfoaa 

aimaBt 
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firmneM^e feast of St Mmday, that canker eter¬ 
nally eatuig at die root of the prosperity of the Five 
Towns, was less religiously observed en his bank 
than perhaps anywhere else -in B^rsley. He had 
realised that when a workshop stands empty the 
employer has not only ceaged to make money, but 
.has begun to lose it The ardiitect of ‘ Providence 
Works ’ (Providence stands godfather tp many com- 
mordal enterprises in the Five Towns) knew his 
business and the business of the potter,'and hi* had 
designed the works with a view to the strictest 
economy of labour. The various shops so 

arranged that in the course of its metamorphosjs the 
clay travelled naturally in a circle from the slip- 
house by the eanal to the packing-house by the 
-canal; there was no carrying to and fra The 
(team installation was complete; steam onm gener¬ 
ated had no respite; after it had nhausted itseif 
in vitalising fifty machines, it was killed by inches 
in order to dry the unfired ware and warm the dinners 
of the workpeople. 

Henry took Anna to the canal-entrance, because 
the buildings looked best from that side. 

‘Now how much is a crate worth?’ she asked, 
pointing to a crate which was being swung on a 
crane direct'from the packing-house into, a boat. 

’That?’ Mynors answered. *A crateful of ware 
may be worth anything. At Mintoa’s I have seen a 
crate worth three hundred pounds. But that one 
there is only worth eight or nine pounds. (You see 
you and I make dieap stuff.’ * 

‘But don’t,you make any really good potfr-m 
they all cheap?’ 

* All cheap,’ he Mid. 

‘I suppose that’s business?’ He detected a note 
of regret in her voice. 

‘ I don’t know,’ he Mid, with the ^gtitest ins. 
patient watmffi. ‘We make the stuff asiigood as 
wercan for the momy. We auf^y* what eveiyoaa 
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wants. Don’t you think it’s better to ^eaae s 
thousand foi|^ than to please ten? I like to feel 
that my wane is used all over the country and the 
'*4onies. 1 would sooner do as I do than makf 
fiagger ware*for a handful of rich people.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ she exdrUAed, eageily acceptii^ the 
point of view, ‘ I quite agree with you.’ She had' 
never heard him in that vein before, and was struck 
by h^ enthusiasm. And Mynors was in fact always 
very enthusiastic concerning the virtues of the genend 
markets. He had np sympathy with specialities, 
artistic or otherwise. He found his satisfaction in 
honeefly meeting the pqblic taste. He was born to 
be a manufacturer of cheap goods on a colossal 
^scale. He could dream of fifty ovehs, and his am¬ 
bition blinded him to the psesent absurdity of talkihg 
about a, three-oven bank spreading its productions 
all over the ceuqtry and the colonies; it did not 
occur to him that there were yet scarcely enough 
plates to go round. 

‘ I suppose we had better start at thw start,’ he 
said, leading the way to the slip-house. He didvKeS 
need to be told tliat Anna was perfectly ignorant 
of the crjft of pottery, and that every detail of it, 
so stale to him, would acquire freshness under her 
naive and iiyiuiring gaze. 

In the slip-house begins the long manipulation 
which travsformt raw porous friable day into the 
moulded, decorated and glazed vessel. The large 
whitewasl]pd place was occupied by ungainly 
mq^incs and receptades through which the fmir 
sortyif clay u^ in the common ’ body ’—ball day, 
Chfi day. Ain't day and stone day—were com¬ 
pelled TO pass beforh they became a white putty-iikw 
mixture ifie«t for s^.d|dng by human hands. The 
blunger ^crushed the day, the sifter extracted the 
uon /rom if by means of a magnet, the press ex^ 
fPelled tbf water, and the pug-mill expelled the air. 
From Aie last ‘reluctant mouth dowly emerged a 
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■Olid itrafeni nearly a foot in diameter, like a huge 
white make. Alrady the day had acquired Ae 
yniformity characterVrtie of a manufactdred product 
Anna moved to touch the bolts of the enormous 
twenty-four-chambered presj. 

' Dqp't stand there,' said Mynors. ' The pressure 

tremendous, and if the thing were to burst-’ 

She fled hastily. ' But im’t it dangerous for the 
workmen?' she akked. 

Eli Machin, the engineman, the oldAt employee 
on the works, a moneyed man and the pattqp of 
reliability, allowed a vague smile to flit across his 
face at this remark. He had ascended from the 
engine-house below in order to exhibit the tricks of., 
the various macRines, and that done he disappeared. 
Antia was awed by the sensation of being surrounded 
by terrific forces always straining for release and 
held in check by the power of a ringfle wall. 

‘ Come and see a plate made; that is one of the 
simplest things, and the batting-machine is worth 
looking at,* said Mynors. and they went into the 
imnat shop, a hot interior in the shape of four 
corridors round a solid square middle. Here men- 
and women were working side by side, the women 
subordinate to the men. All were preoccupied, 
wrapped up*ln their respective operations, and ther* 
was the sound of irregular whirring movteents 
from eve^ part of the big room. The air i>as laden 
with whitish dust, and day was omnipresent—on 
the floor, the walls, the benches, the windbws, ,oa 
clothes, hands and faces. It was in this shop, wh’eie 
both hoHow-ware pressers and flat press^. were 
busy as only craftsmen on piecework can be busy, 
that mote than anywhoe else dhy was to be sem 
' In the hand of the potter.' Near the dod- a stout 
man with a good-humoured face flung some clay 
on to a revolving disc, and even as Anfla pasaed a 
Jar sprang into existence. One instant die /day was 
an amorphous mass, the ne|t it wai a vessel par- 
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£ tly dreular, of o prescribed width ani) a pr»< 
ibed deptik! tile flat and apparently dumsy fingete 
of the &nft£iian had seem^ tp lose themselves in 
the clay for a fraction of time, and the mirade was 
accomplished. ’ The ma^ threw these vessels with 
the rapidity of a Roman candle throwing ofl 
coloured stars, and one woman was kept busy Ih 
supplying him with material and relieving his bmch 
of the finished articles. Mynors drew Anna along 
to the batdhg-machines for plate makers, at that 
period rather a novelty and the latest invention of 
the dead genius whose brain has reconstituted a 
whole industry on nesa lines. Confronted with a 
piece of clay, the batting>machine descended upon it 
with the ferodty of a wild anuflal, worried it, 
stretched it,‘smoothed it ihto the width and thiSk- 
ncss of » plate, and then desisted of itself and waited 
inactive for th? flat presser to remove its victim to 
his more exact shaping machine. Several men were 
producing plates, but their rapid labours seemed less 
astonishing than the preliminary feat of (he batting- 
machine. Ail the ware as it was moulded disappsttc# 
into the vast cupboards occupying the tentre of the 
shop, where Mynors showed Anna innumerable rows 
of shelves full of pots in process of steam-drying. 
Neither time nor space nor material wal wast^ in 
I this aifl-heap of industry. In order to move to and 
fro, tlie #omcnVcre compelled to insinuate them¬ 
selves past the stationary bodies of the men. Anna 
maprellefl aat the careless accuracy with whidi they 
fedi the batting-machines with lumps precisely cal- 
culafad ip form (date of a givoi diaaseter. Every- 
onf' exerted himself as though the salvation of the 
world hung on the production of so much stuff by 
oertain hwa; dust, heat, and the presence of a 
stranger, were alike unhi^ed in the mad creativa 
passion. 

* Now,\said Mynors the cicerone, opening another 
door which gave into tl{e yard, ' when all that atuff 
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ii dried mA fettled—emoothed, you know—it goei 
into the biscuit oven: that’s the tot There's 

the biscuit oven, but we can’t inspect i» because it’s 
Just being drawn.’ ’ 

He pointed to the oven near by, in whose dark 
interior the fonns of meff, naked to the waist, 
could *dimly be seen struggling with the weight of 
saggars’ full of ware. It seemed like/ome release 
of martyrs, this unpacking of the immense ^en, 
which, after being flooded with a sea of flame fw 
fifty-four hours, had cooled f^ two days, and was 
yet hotter than the Equator. The inertness and 
pallor of the saggers seen^ed to be the physical 
result of their fiery trial, and one wondered that they 
riiouid have suvived the trial. Mynors went into' 
th» piace adjoining the pven and brought back a 
plate out of an open sagger; it was stUi quitp warm. 
It had the matt surface of a bisguiC, and adhered 
siightiy to the fingers: it was now a ‘ crook ’; it had 
exchanged malleability for brittleness, and nothing 
mortal cou)^ undo what the fire had done. Mynors 
tsel^the plate with him to the biscuit-warehouse, 
a long room«where one was forced to keep to nar^ 
row alleys amid parterres of pots. A solitary biscuit- 
warehouseman was examining the ware in order to 
determine the ronuneration of the pressers. 

They climbed a flight of steps to Ae printing-shop, 
where, by means of copper-plates, oprintir g-presses, 
mineral colours, and transfer-papers, most of the 
decoration was done. The room was fi||ed by a 
little crowd of people—oldish men, women and gi^, 
tUvided into grinters, cutters, transferrers afidaiv 
prentices. Each interminably repeatSd some triMig 
gyoceas, and every article pas sed * flirougfa a sueds- 
. rion of hands until at length^it was q^aflied in i 
tank and rose dripping therefrom with its ornament 
of flowers and scr^ fully revealed. The’room q^elt 

' ’&«SW*:lu|« Ml rMWlsdN«feoH«ckr,> vhidifihannil 

phciSIcrMat. ^ 
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of oil and flannel and humanity; the atmoephere 
was more languid, more like that of a fanftiy patty, 
than i% thes pressers’ shop: the old women iook^ 
stem and shrewish, the prett/ young women pert 
and defiant, the younger girls meek. The few men 
seemed out of place. B)r what trick had they crept 
into the very centre of that mass of femineit^? jt 
seemed wrong, scandalous that they should remain. 
Contiguous with the printing-shop.was the painting- 
sho;f| in which the labours of the former were taken 
to a finish by the brush of the paintress, who filled 
in ofitlincs with flat colour, and thus converted 
mechanical printing into handiwork. The paint- 
resses form the noblesse of the banks. Their task 
is a light one, demanding deftnessdirst of all; they 
have delicate fingers, ant^ enjoy a general reputa¬ 
tion for beauty: the wages they earn may be esti¬ 
mated from their finery on Sundays. They come 
to business in cfoth jackets, carry dinner in little 
satchels; in the shop they wear white aprons, and 
look startlingly neat and tidy. Across ihe benches 
over which they bend their coquettish heads 
flics and returns like a shuttle; they are the source 
of a thousand intrigues, and one or other of them 
is continually getting married or omitting to get 
married. . 9" the bank they constitute ‘ the sea. ’ 
An in^itesimal proportion of them, from amwg 
the bran|^ knanrn as ground-layers, die of lead¬ 
poisoning—a fact which adds pathos to their frivo¬ 
lous charm. In a subsidiary room off the painting- 
shdp a suigle girl was seated at a revolving table 
actua^ by a treadle. She was doipg the 'band- 
aigUuie* on thff tlins of saucers. Mynon and Anna 
watched her as with her left hand she flicked saucer 
after sauser^into the euct centre of the table, moved 
the treadle, and, hoUiiig a brush firmly against the 
rim of <he fkte, produced with infaillble eaactitude 
the band and the line. She was a brunette, idmit 
twenty-e^fht: Ae had a calm, vacuously contempia- 
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Mve face; but God alone knew whether she thought 
Her wort represented the summit of monotony; the 
segularity of it hypnotised the observer^and^Mynon 
himself was impressed by this stupendous phen- 
emenon of absolute sameness, involuntarily assum¬ 
ing towards it the attitude of a showman. 

She earns as much as eighteen shillings a week 
sometimes,' he whispered. 

' May I try?' .Anna timidly asked bf a sudden, 
suiious to experience what the trick w^ like. 

'Certainly,' said Mynors, in eager assent. 
'Priscilla, let this lady have'your seat a moment, 
please.’ 

The girl got up, smiling politely. Anna* took 
bar place. > 

'•Here, try on this,' said Mynors, putting on the 
|ible the plate which he still carried. 

'Take a full brush,' the paintress,suggested, not 
attempting to hide her amusemefit at* Anna’s un¬ 
accustomed efforts. ' Now push the treadle. There I 
it isn’t in ^e middle yet. Now 1 ’ 

Anna produced a most creditable band, and a trem- 
Hin? but pusablo line, and rose flushed with the 
small triumph. 

'You have the gift.’ said Mynors; and the paint- 
rsss respcc^ully applauded. 

' I felt I could do it,’ Anna respoflded.^ ' My 
■other’s mother was a paintress, apd it must be in 
Ifae blood.’ 

Mynors smiled indulgently. They descend^ again 
to the ground floor, and following the course^ of 
manufacture came to the ‘ hardening-on ’ l|iln; a 
Sfiinor oven Where for twdve hoursuthe oil isStujnt 
^t of the colour In decorated ^;are. A huge, jcdly 
man in shirt and trousers, with an enorm(^ apron, 
was in the act of drawing th^ kiln, assilsted by two 
thin boys. He nodded a greeting to Myporr and ex- 
alaimed, ' Warm I ’ The kiln was nearty emptied. 
As Anna stopped at the door, the map addressed her. 
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. 7'St^ hftkte, inJn; try it? 

• No; thankt I ’ riie 'laughed. 

• Cooio he insilted, u if despUng thb hnk 

tation. 'Ao ounce of aperfcnce-’ The two 

boy* grbiMd 4 md wiped their foreheads with their 
bare ikdetoo-Hke arnyi* Anna, chailenged by the 
man’s look, walked qidckly into the kiln. A^blagt* 
ing heat seemed to assault her on every side, drivtag 
her back; il was incredible that any human being- 
coulff cup;ibrt such a temperature. 

‘ThereI’ said the jovial man. apparendy sum- 
ming*her up with his* bright, quizsical eyes. * You 
know summat as you didn’t know afore, misa. 
Come along, lads,’ he*added with brisk heartineas 
to the boys, and the drawing of thg kiln proceeded. 

' Next came the dippin§^house, where a middle- 
aged woman, eni^rq)^ in a protective garment 
head to*fooj, gras dipping jugs into a vat of md- 
glaM, a boy asAsting her. The woman’s hands 
were covered with the grey, slimy glare. She alone 
of all the em{doyecB appeared to be coot. ^ 

‘That is Ae last stage but one,’ said Mmocs,, 
♦There la only the glost-firing,’ and thgy passed out 
into the yard once more. One of the glost-ovena 
was empfy; they entered it and peered into the lofty 
inner chamber, which seemed Uke the^cold crater 
of an gxhai^ed valcano, or like a vault, or like the 
-ruined seat of *pme forgotten activity. The other 
oven was firing, and Anna could only took at its 
exterior^ catching glimpses of the red glow at its 
twClva mbutfas, and guess at the Tophet, within, 
whSereLjie lead was being fused into^giass. 

• Now‘far.tb»'glost-warehouse, and you wilt have 

seen all,’ *i^ Myngrs, ‘except the mould-iiiop, an^ 
that matter,! 

The wareKouse was'^Jie largem ptaca on the works; 
SK room (Six-feet'long and twenty broad, low, 
whJWwashad, bare and dean. Pile* of ware ooe» 
l^sd tha-ffhole of the walla and hf the hnmensa Ikam 
■ 
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ipoce, but Uiere was no trace here of the ioUiik 
and imtidmess incident to manufacture; fU prooeese g 
were at an end, day had vanidied into^crc^: and 
tile caimnen and the whiteness atoned for the dis¬ 
order, noise and squalor which had preceded. Here 
was a sample of the total* and final achievement 
itowanfs which the thousands of small, disjdnted 
efforts that Anna had witnessed, were d^ted. And 
it seemed a miraculous, almost impossible, result; 
so definite, precise and regular after a series of*acts 
apparently variable, inexact and casual; so inhuman 
after all that intensely inhuman labour; so vAt in 
comparison with the minuteness of the separate 
endeavours. As Anna iodeed, for instance, at a 
pile of tea-sets, sl^e found it difficult even to conceive 
thar, a fortnight or so befpre, they had been nothing 
but Jumps of dirty clay. No stage of the manu¬ 
facture was incredible by itself, but the result was 
incntdible. It was the result that* appealed to the 
imagination, authenticating the adage that fools and 
children shguld never see anything till it is done. 
^Aiya pondered over the m’ganising power, the 
forethought, wide vision, and the sheer ingenuity, 
and cleverness which were implied by the contents 
of this warehouse. * What brains! * she 'thought, 
of Mynors;i‘what quantities of all sorU of tilings 
he must know I ’ It was a humble and deegly-felt 
admiration. 

Her spoken words gave no clue to her'thoughts. 

‘ You seem to make a fine lot of tea-sets,' she 
fcmartccd. 

' Oh, no,' ^e said carelessly. ‘ These fei^tfiat 
you see htte are a special order. • I dm^ ^ Ja 
fuch for tea-sets: they don’t ppy; we lose fifteen 
per cent of the pieces in making. It’a toilet-waic 
that pays, and that is our leading line.'* He waved 
an arm vaguely towards rows and rows of e*era and 
basins in the distance. They walked to die add of. 
the warehouse, glancing at evervth'mg. 
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* Sh hen,* Mid Hjtoon, * int that piyty? ’ Ht 
pdnted tl^gh the Uwt window to a view of the 
canal, whieh could be aeen thence in perspective, 
finishing in a curve. On oiie side, close to tlfe 
water’s edge,* was a ruined and fragmentary build* 
ing, Its rich browns refhcted in the smooth {urfaoe 
of the canal. On the other side rvere a few grim, 
grey trees iiordering the towpath. Down the vista 
moi^ a boat steei^ by a woman in a large mob- 
cap. ' IsnH that picturesque? * he nid. 

* Very,’ Anna assented willingly. ' It's really quite 
stranVe, such a scene right in the middle of Bursley.’ 

’ Qh I There are otijers,’ he said. * But I always 
lake a peep at that whenever I come into the ware¬ 
house.’ 

‘ I wonder you find tim« to notice It—with alinhis 
place to see after,’ she said. ' It’s a splendid 
works P 

‘ It will do—to be going on with,' he answered, 
satisfied, ' I’m very glad you’ve been down. You 
must come again. I can sec you would be interested 
in it, and there are plenty of things you lnwentl 
looked at yet, yoq know.’ 

He smiled at her. They were alone in the ware¬ 
house. 

‘ Yes,’ she midj ‘ I expect so. Well# i must go, 
at onqp; rm afraid it’s very late now. Iliank you 
for shov^mg me round, and explaining, and-I’m 
^htfuily stupid and ignorant. Good-bye. 

Vapid and trite phrases; what unimaginable 
mfissap/ the hearer heard in you I 

Ari^ hdd out her hand, and he vised it almost 
agpvulsIVely, hil incendiary eyes fastened on her face. 

* I must see yodkout,’ he mM, dropping that (». 
gloved hand. , 

It wu {en o’deck that ni^t before Ephraim 
Tcilanight eetumed home from Axe. He appeared 
to Bs in a bad temper. Agnes had gone to bed. 
His sup^ of bread-a n d che es e and water was wail- 
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ing for bim, and-Anna lat at the table while he 
consumed ib He ate in silence, somew|)at hungrily, 
nnd she did not de^ the mnnent ptopithxis for 
ftlling him about hw visit to Mynors’ works. 

‘ Has Titus Price sent up? ’ he asked at length, 
gulpi^ down the last of me water. 

• Sent up?-* 

' Yes. Art fond, lass? I told him, as he mun 
send up some mere o’ thy rent to-day—twen^-five 
pun. He’s not sent? ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ she said .timidly. ' I was out 
this afternoon.’ 

‘ Out, wast? ’ , 

' Mr. Mynws stmt word to ask me to go down 
and look over tl;o works; so 1 went. I thought it 
wdbld be all right’ 

‘ Weil, it was’na all right And I’d like fo know 
what business thou hast gadding, odt, as soon as 
my back’s turned. How can I tell whether Price 
sent up or not? And what’s mca'e, thou know’s as 
th’ house hadn’t ought to be left’ 

‘ Man sorry,’ she said pleasantly, with a determina¬ 
tion to l>c nAek and dutiful. 

He grunted. * Happen he didna’ send^ And if 
he did, and found th’ house locked up, he should 
ha’ sent agiin. Bring me th’ inkpot, and I’ll write 
a note as Agnes must take when her goes twschool, 
to-morrow morning.’ 

Anna obeyed. ‘They’ll never be able to pay 
twenty-five pounds, father,’ she ventured. ,'’They’ve 
paid thirty aiready, you know.’ ij , 

‘ Less gab,k he said shortly, taking up <S>, pen. 

• Here—write it thysen.’ He threw ^he pen towasds 
her. 'Tell Titus if he doesn’t*^pay flve-and-twenty 
this wik, US’!! put bailiffs in.. 

'Won’t it come better from ym, father?’ sbe 
pleaded. 

‘Whose property is it?’ The laconk question', 
was final. She knew rite must obet. and^bemn to 
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write. But, realising that she would perforce meet 
both Titus Price and Willie on Sunday, she merely 
denAnde^ the money, omitting the tlireat. Her 
hand trembled as she passed the note to hiA to 
read. 

• Will that do?’ 

His reply was to tear the paper across. ‘ Fut’do'iffl 
what I Veil ye,’ he ordered, ‘ and don’t let’s have 
qpy more paper wasted.’ Then ho dictated a letter 
which •fifas an ultimatum in three lines. * Sign it,’ 
h^ said. 

She signed it, weeping. She could see the wistful 
reproach in Willie Price’s eyes 

‘ I suppose,’ her father said, when she bade him 
‘Good-night,’ * I suppose if I hsdln’t asked, I should 
ha’ heard nowt o’ this*gadding-about wi’ Myiiors? ’ 

‘ I, was going to tell you I had been to the wcsrks, 
father,’ sh^ s^id. 

‘ Going to I ’ That was his final blow, and having 
delivered it, he loosed the victim. ‘Go to bed,’ ha 
said. 

She went upstairs, resolutely read her liiMe, sairt 
resolutely prayed. 



CHAPTER IX 


THI niAT 

T his surly ud terrorising ferocity of Tellwright's 
wu as instinctive as the g(owl and spring of a 
beast of |»ey. He never considered his attitfide 
towards the women of his household as an unusyal 
phenomenon which needed justification, or as being 
in the least abnormal. The women of a household 
were'the natural victims «f their master: in his 
experience it had always been so. In his experience 
the master had always, by univer8i|| consent, pos¬ 
sessed certain rights over the self-respect, the happi¬ 
ness and the peace of the defenceless souls set under 
him—rights gs unquestioned as those exercised by 
Jtign t||( Terrible. Such rights were rooted in the 
secret nature af things. It was .futile to discuss 
them, because their necessity and their propriety 
were equally obvious. Tellwright would not have 
been angry w|di any man who impuped ^em: he 
would merely hove regarded the Fellow as a coank 
and a bom fool, on whom logic cr ind|rpati(m 
would be entirely wast«L He did as his father and 
uncles had done. He still thought of his father as 
a pirn customer, infinitely mote redoubtable than 
himself. He really believed that parenfh ^i^ed 
.their children nowadays; to be knocked denm byts 
a fingle blow wu one of the pinJshments erf his 
own pneration. He could reeall^the fearfyl ^imhli^ 
of his mother’s eyes without a tihee of compassioii. 
Hia treatment of hb daughters wu no ptfV of^ a 
system, nor obcdbnt to any defined priiici|du, w 
the csipnasion of a brutal disporitien, Mr thi rsauU 

'*.0 * 
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of gradually-acquired ;habiL It came to him like 
eatkig, aqid like paraimony. He belori|^ to the 
great* and p<wer|ul clan of houre-tyrants, the 
badcbone of the British nation, whose views *on 
income-tax cause mifdstries to tremble. If you had' 
talked to him of the'^lanestic graces of life, your 
words would have conveyed to him no meaning* 1 J[, 
you had ipdkted him for simple unprovoked rude- 
ne 0 , he would have grinned, well knowing that, 
as the Kfeig can do no wrong, so u man cannot be 
rpde in his own houye. If you had told him that he 
indicted purposeless misery mk only on others but 
on,himself, be woul^ have grinned again, vaguely 
aware that he had not tried to be happy, and rather 
despising happiness as a sort ofechildi^ gewgaw. 
He had. In fact, neveiabeen happy at homo: be 
had (tpver known that expansion of the spirit which 
is called jojP; l|e existed continually under a griev¬ 
ance. The atmosphere of Manor Terrace adlicted 
him, too, with a melancholy gloom—him, who had 
created it Had he been capable of sc^-analysis, he 
would have discovered that his heart lighten^l^^hSBa 
. ever he left the house, and grew daiit whenever be 
returne;!; but he was incapable of the feat His 
ease, like every similar case, was irremediabie. 

The neat morning his {neposterous ^spleosure lay 
iikeea curse on the house; Anna was rilent, and 
Agnes ^oved on timid feet In the afternoon Willie 
Price culed in answer to the note. The miser wad 
in the garden, and Agnes at school. Willie's craven 
pndl fawning humili^ was inexpressibly touching 
an^l^ameful to Anno. She longed to say to him, 
ass be stood Aesitant ami confused in the parlour; 
‘Go in peace. ^Forget this despicable rent fit 
stckens’nje to see,you aa’ She foresaw, os Ihu 
elect of her father's vindiedve pursuit of her tenants, 
oq Interminable succession of these mortifying ki- 

'YoA're railber hard on us,’ Willie Price began, 
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uiing the old phrases, but in a tone of forced and 
propitiatory* cheerfulness, as though he ^feared to 
down a stOTm of anger which should^ ruin 
all.^'Youll n<rt deny’ttiat we’ve been doing our 
dicat* 

‘The rent is due, you know, Mr. Wflliam,’ she 
replied, blushing. 

** * Oh, yes,’ he said quickly. ‘ I don’t deny that. 
I admit that 1—did you happen to see'Mr. Tell- 
wright’a postcript to your letter?’ 

' No,’ ^e answered, without ^thinking. 

He drew the letter, soiled arid creased, frmn his 
pocket, and displayed it to her. At the foot of Ae 
page ihe read, in Ephraim’s thick and clumsy char¬ 
acters: ' P.S. Thi%is final.’ 

' My father,’ said Wiliie, ^-wes a little put about. 
Hcwsaid he'd never received sudi a letter before in 
the whde of his business career. It isn!t as i)-’ 

* I needn’t tell you,’ she interruptcSl, with a sud¬ 
den determination to get to the worst without more 
suspense, * th|l of course I am in father’s hands.’ 

‘.OhJ^ Of course. Miss Tellwright; we quite 
understand tha4-quite. It’s just a, matter of busi- 
'ncss. We owe a debt and we must pay it. Ail we 
want is time.’ He smiled piteously at her, his blue 
eyes full of ^peal. She was obliged to,gaze at 
the floor. 

' Yes,’ she said, tapping her foot on the ru^, ' Hut 
father means what he says.’ She looked up at him 
again, trying to soften her words by means of some¬ 
thing more subtle than a smile. 

* He means wlmt he says,’ Willie agreed; 1' 
admire him for ft.’ 

Ijhe obsequious, truckling lie waqibuiuus ro ner. 
perhaps I could see h!^’ he ventured. 

* I wish you would,’ Anna said, sincerely. '* Father, 
you’re wanted,’ she called curtly through (thee win¬ 
dow. 

' * I’ve got a proposal to make to hioH’ Prios con- 
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tinued, while they.aemited the pretence ^ the miter, 
‘ end I cmi’t ha^ly think he’ll refute it.’ 

‘iVhll, young lir,’ Teilwright taid blandly, ^th 
an air abnott insinuating, at he entered. l^He 
Price, the simpleton, was deceived by it, and, taking 
courage, adopted another line of defence. Hc^thought 
the miser was a little ashamed of his postcript' 
About *your note, Mr. Teilwright; I was just 
teWng Miss Tellarri^t that my* father said he had 
never received such a letter in the whole of hit busi¬ 
ness career.’ The ytuth assumed a discreet indigna¬ 
tion. 

*Thy feyther's had dozens 0’ such letters, lad,’ 
the miser said with cold emphasis, 'or my name’s 
not Teilwright. Dunna tell mi as Titus Price’s 
never heard'of a bumbtSliff afore.’ * 

WiHie ws^ crushed at a blow, and obliged to ‘re¬ 
treat He smiled painfully. ‘Come, Mr. Teilwright. 
Don’t talk like that. All we want is time.’ 

' Time is money,’ said Tcliarright, ‘ and if us give 
you time us give you money. ’Stead*o’ that, it’s 
you as mun give us money. That’s right iwRen.'' 

Willie laughed with difficulty. ‘Sec here, Mr. 
Teilwright To cut a long story short, it's like this. 
You ask for twenty-five pounds. I’ve got in my 
pocket a bill of exchange drawn by usdm Mr. Sutton 
and'endorsed by him, for thirty pounds, payable in 
three ninths.* Will you take that? Remember it’s 
for tlyrty, and you only ask for twenty-five.’ 

• ‘ So Mr. Sutton has dealings with ye, di ? ’ TeU- 
wrijht remarked. 

‘uni yes,’.Willie answered prodUly. ‘He buys 
off us regularly.. We’ve done business for years.’ 

‘And,pays i’bills at three months, eh?’ ‘Hie. 
miser grinned. 

‘ Sa^et|piea,’ said Wllie. 

t Let's see it' said the miser. 

‘What-th^ bill?’ 

.*AyP 
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*Ohl Tfie biU’i all right’ Willie took it fram 
hie pocket, and opening out the blue paper, gave it 
to dd Tellwright Apna perceived tfie knxiety on 
the youth’a face. He flush^ and hie hand trembled. 
She dared not apeak, but she wtsh^ to tell him to 
be at egse. She knew from fnfallible signs that her 
datHbr would take the bill. Ephraim gazed at the 
stamped paper as at something strange and un- 
precedent^ in his Experience. 

' Father wouid want you not to negotiate that bill,’ 
said Willie. ‘The fact is, wcipromised Mr. Si^on 
that that particular bill should not leave our hands— 
unless It was absolutely necesmry. So father would 
like you not to discount it. and he will redeem it 
before it maturea* You quite understand—we don't 
care\o offend an old customer like Mr. Sutton.' 

* Then this bit o’ paper’s worth nowt for ,weily ’ 
three months?’ the dd man said, ivitfi an affecta¬ 
tion of bewildered simplicity. 

Happily inspired for once, Willie mado no answer, 
but put theequestion: 'Will you take it? ’ 

~ ' -'^a^ Us’ll tak’ it,’ said Tellwright, * though it is 
, ‘but a promis#' He was well pleased. 

Young Price’s face showed his relief. It was now 
evident that he had been passing through an ordeal. 
Anna guessetk that perhaps everything had depended 
on the acceptance by Tellwright of that bill. eHad 
he refused it. Prices, she thought, might hm come 
to sudden disaster. She felt glad and disburdened 
for the moment; but immediately it occurr^*toJifr 
that her father would not rest satisfled for loiir; ^ 
few weeks, and he would give another turn m the 
screw. 


The Teilwrights were destined to have ,oAier vU- 
Icra that afternoon. Agnes, coming from schod, was 
accompanied by a lady. Anna, who vAs het^g 
_Kie tea-table, saw a doiAle ahadow pass the window. 
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and heard voices. Ae ran into the kitchen, and 
found hfrs. Sutton*', seated on a chaft, breathing 
quidily. * 

' Yoult excuse me coming in so unceremonleusly, 
Anna,' die said, after having kissM her heartily* 
‘But Agnes said thit the always came in by the 
bade way, so I came that way too. Now'l'na reat- 
ing a minute. I've had to walk to4ay. Our honis^ 
>IP gone lame.' 

This Kind heart radiated a heavenly goodwill, even 
the most ocdinaifr phrases. Anna began to expand 
at once. 

,* Now do come igto die parlour,' die said, ' and 
let me make you comfortable.' 

'Just a minute, my dear,' |Irs Sutton begged, 
fanning 'herself with aher handkerchief. ‘ Agnes'* 
legs,are so long.' 

' Oh, Mts., Sutton,' Agnes protested, laughing, 

' how can you? I could scarcely keep up with you I' 

' Well, my dear, 1 never could walk slowly. I m 
one of them that go till they drop. Jt's very silly.’ 
She smiled, and the two girls smiled hapn i lv—in 
return. 

' Agnes,' said the housewife, ‘ set another cup anV 
saucer and plate.' Agnes threw down her hat and 
satchelaof books, eager to show hospitality. 

dlt still keeps very warm,' Anna remarked, as 
Mrs. Sutton* was silent. 

' Itv beautifully cool here,' said Mrs. Sutton. ‘ I 
seesyjHi've got your kitchen like a new pin, Anna, 
iM youll excuse me saying so. Henry was very 
egthusiastic about this kitchen tj^e other night, at 
our blouse.'• 

'Whatl Ms. Mynors?' Anna reddened tp Uie 
iyct* 

'Yes, my dear'; and hel a very particular young 
man, you know.' 

* The kettb conveniently bdled at that mcmant, 
andsAnnaosent to the range to iiudce the tea. ' 
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' Tba is all ready, Mn. Sutton,’ die said at length. 
‘ I’m sure ydi could do vnth a cup.’ 

‘ That 1 could,’ said Mrs. Sutton. ‘ It’s vhat^I’ve 
corner for.’ 

•' We have tea at four. Father will ^ glad to 
SM you.’ The dock struck, and they went into the 
parloig, 1\nna carrying the tea-pot and the hot- 
^Vkter jug. Agnes had preceded them. The old man 
was sitting expectant in his chair. 

^Well, Mr. Tellwright,’ said the visitor, lyou see 
I've called to see you, and to bc|' a cup of tea. I 
overtook Agnes coming home from sdiool—overtook 
her, mind—me, at my age I ’ Ephraim rose slowly 
and shook hands. * 

‘You’re welcome^’ he said curtly, but widi a 
kfaidlinsss that amazed Anng. She was -unaware 
that.in past days he bad known Mrs. Sutton as a 
young and charming girl, a vision that had stfrred 
poetic ideas in hundreds of prosaic lireasts, Tell- 
wright’s included. There was scarcely a middle- 
aged male W^eyan in Bursley and Hanbridge who 
lyyyioMMiecmiar regard for Mrs. Sutton, and who 
did not tmiik thgt he alime truly appreciated her. 

*' What an’ you bin tiring yourself with this after¬ 
noon?’ he asked, when they had begun tea, and 
Mrs. Sutton hai^refused a second piece of br^d-and- 
butter. 

' What have I been doing? I’ve been seeing to 
some inside repairs to the superintendent’s Kouse. 
Be thankful you aren’t a circuit-steward’s wife, Anna.’ 

' Why, does slie have to see to the repairs of t|e 
minister's house?’, Anna asked, surprised. 

•, * I should just think she does. She has to s^nd 
between the minister’s edfe and that'funds of the 
sosiety. And Mrs. Reginald Ban^s has been'used 
to die very best of everything. She’s jusi a bit 
exacting, though I must say die’s willing enough 
to spend her own mmey too. She want’s a new 
boilw In the scuUerr now. and IVn aiwr her boiler 
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if a gnat deal better than oura. But we muat trjr 
to please h^. She ien!t used to.us roug^folks and 
our wffB. tMr. Banki said to me this afternoon 
that be tried always to shield’her from the wor^ 
of this worl4|' She smiled almost imperceptiblyT 

There was a ring alithe bell, and Agnes, mucli 
perturbed by the august arrival, let in Mr. aBanks 
himself. 

*'^all I enter, my little dear?j said Mr. Banks. 
‘ Vdor fativer. your sister, in? ’ 

‘ It ne'er rains but it pours,' said Tellwright, who 
had Vaught the minista'’s voice. 

* Speak of angels-' said Mrs. Sutton, laughing 

quietly. 

The minilter came grandly into the parlour. ‘ Ah! 
How do you do, broUier^Teliwrigfft, and you, ^iss 
Tellwright? Mrs. Sutton, we two seem happily 
fated & meet this afternoon. Don’t let me disluro 
you, I beg—I cinnot stay. My time is very limited. 
1 wish 1 could call oftener, brother Tellwright; but 
really the new regime leaves no time for pastoral 
visits. 1 was saying to my wife only Ais mor ning 
that 1 haven’t had a free afternoon for j^moHtl.*' In 
accepted a cup of tea. 

* Us’ri have a tea-party this aftemorm,’ said Tell¬ 
wright q^si-privately to Mrs. Sutton. 

*A|id now,' the minister resumed, ^I’ve come to 
beg. The special fund, you know, Mr. Tellwright, 
to clear %fT the debt on the new school-buildings. 1 
referrad to it from the pulpit last Sabbath. It's not 
ili i]^y ^ovince to go round begging, but someone 
muqc^o it’ 

, ‘Wdll, forspie. I'm beforehand'with you, Mr. 
Banks,' said M» Sutton, ' for it's on that very 
errqnd 4’ve called to see Mr. Tellwright this 
noon. H& name if i,n my Ust’ 

' Ah|| Then 1 leave our brother to your superior 
pdtauasions.'' 

* Can)e, Mr. Teilirright,' sMd Mrs. Sutton,' youVe 
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between two firei. and you'll get no mercy. What 
will you ^*0?’ 

The miier foteeaw a probable discotjfitujeb and 
aought for tome means of escape. 

^at are others ^ving?' he asked. 

'My husband is giving ^fty pounds, and you 
could huy him up, lock, stodc, and barrel.’ 

^‘%ay, nay I' said Tellwright, aghast at this sum. 
Ho had underrate^ the importance of the Building 
Fund. 

‘ And I,' said the parson solemnly, ' > nave out 
fifty pounds in the world, but^I am giving twenty 
to this fund.’ 

'Then you’re giving too lAuch,’ said Tellwright 
with quick brusqueness. ' You canna’ afford it’ 

' The iMrd will*provide,’ said the parson. 

' Happen He will, happeif not It’s as well you’ve 
gbtten a rich wife, Mr. Banks.’ 

The parson's dignity was obvious^ wounded, and 
Anna wondered timidly what would occur next Mrs. 
Sutton interposed. * Come now, Mr. Tellwright,’ 
she said agffin, ' to the point: what will you give? ' 
— < M> 4 Mnk it over and let you hear,’ said Ephraim. 

'Oh, nol^Tbat won’t do at 'ail, will it, Mr. 
Banks? 1, at any rate, am not going away without 
a definite promise. As an old and good Wesleyan, 
of course yotgwill feel it your duly to be^genprous 
with us.’ ^ 

‘ You used to be a pillar of the Hanbridge'circuit— 
was it not so?’ said Mr. Banks to the misfr, re¬ 
covering himself. ’ 

' So they used to say,’ Tellwright replied gjIiMy. 
'That was beciuse 1 cleared ’em qf debt hi ten, 
-< years. But they've slipped into th’(,.ditch again sin’ 
I Eft ’em.’ 

* 'But if 1 am right, you do dot meet'^wlth us, 
the minister pursued imperturbably. 

' Mtit! MUisdMS-assdwias Cw th* ocfsuv of nS^sa Msaid 
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• My own class is at tliree on Saturdays,’ said tte 
minister. SI should be glad to see you.’ 

* I &11 you what 1711 do,’ said the miser to Mrs. 

Sutton. ‘Tjtus Price is a big man at th’ SuiMay* 
school, ru'givo os ii)|Lich as he gives to th’ school 
buildings. That’s, fair.’ , 

' Do you know what Mr. Price is giving? ’ ^Irs. 
•Sut^ asited tlie miniiiter. 

^ saw,Mr. Price yesterday. l4e is giving twen^- 
8 ve pounds.’ 

'■Very well, tbat’f a bargain,’ said Mrs. Suttoo, 
who had succeeded beyond her expectations. 

Ephraim was the dupe of his own scheming. He 
had made sure that Price's contribution would be a 
small on^ Hiis ostentatious Aunificcnce on tho' 
part of the beggared Titus filled him with ’secret 
angi/. deteroiined to demand more rent at a 
very early dat<# 

' I'll put you down for twenty-five pounds as a 
first subscription,’ said the minister, taking out a 
pocket-book. Perhaps you will give Mrs. Sutton or 
myself the cheque to-day?’ 

'Has Mr. Price paid?’ tlie miserTsked, wanly. 

‘ Not yet.' 

^Then come to me when he has.' Ephrahn per¬ 
ceived Ae way of escape. 

Wlicn the^ minister was gone, as Mrs. Sutton 
seemeifi in no hurry to depart, Anna and Agnes 
clea^ the table. 

jll'vb just been telling }cur father, Anna,’ said 
•M^ Sutton, when Anna returned to the room, 

' that Mr. ^iitton and myself bnd Beatrice are 
going to the jyle of Man soon for a fortnight OP 
so, and we should very much like you to come^ritb 

US.’ 

Ai^na’p heart began to beat wolently, though Ae 
knew there was no hope for her. This, then, doidrt- 
leas, jiraa the main <Aject of Mrs. Sutton’s vUtI 
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' Ob I But I couldn't, really I ’ said Anna, scarcely 
aware wh^ die did say. 

'Why not?’ asked Mrs. Sutton. 

'Well—die house.’ . 

‘\he house? Agnes could see to what little house- 
’ keeping your father would The schools will 

break gp next week.’ 

'What do these young folks want holidays for?’ 
Tellwright inquire(( with philosophic grutfness.. ' P 
never bad one. And what's mra'c, I wouldn’t trahk 
ye for one. I’ll pig on at Bursley. When ye’ve 
gotten a roof of your own, where’s the sens^ o’ 
going elsewhere and pigg^g?’ i 
'But we really want Anna "to go, Mrs. &itl<m 
went on. ' Beatrice is very anxious al^t it. 
Beatrice is very effort of suitable friends. 2 ’ 

' 1 should na’ ha’ thought it,’ said Tellwright. 

' Her seems to know everyone.' 

‘ But she is,’ Mrs. Sutton insisted. 

' I think as you’d better leave Anna out this year,' 
said the miser stubbornly. 

Anna wishSd profoundly that Mrs. Sutton would 
fjitile attempt. Then she perceived that 
^e visitor was signalling to her to leave the room. 
Anna obeyed, going into the kitclien to give an 
^e to Agnes, who was washing up. 

' It’s all right,’ said Mrs. Sutttm contenteiffy, «dien 
Anna returned to the parlour. 'Yoip- father has 
consented to your going with us. It is very bind of 
him, for I’m sure he’ll miss you.’ • 

Anna sat down, limp, speechless. She coiftd vot" 
believe the news. , 

' You are awfully good,’ she said to SuttSn in 
the lobby, as the latter was leaving ti|e house. ' I’m 
eveiAso grateful—you can’t think.’ And she threw 
hfr arms round Mrs. Sutton’s netk. " 

Agnes ran up to say good-bye. > , 

IlM. Sutton kissed the diild. ' Agnes will be the 
Hide housekeeper, di7’ The little houselfeeper 
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wu almoit u pleued at the prospect of housekeeping 
as if she tpo had been going to the IsE of Man. 
‘You 1bboth be at the school-treat next Tuesday, I 
suppose,’ Mrs. Sutton said, Holding Agnes by^e 
hand. Agnea glanced at her sister in inquiry. 

*1 don’t know,’ Ai.1it replied. We shall see.’ 
The truth was, that not caring to ask her* father 
for the mqpcy for the tickets, she had given no 
fliou||ht to the school-treat. ' 

‘lOid 1 ttell you that Henry Mynors will most 
likely come with us ks the Isle of Man? ’ said Mrs. 
SuttSn from the gate. 

Aijna rctiredj^to heg bedroom to savour an as¬ 
tounding ha|)pine8s in quietude. At supper the 
miser WKs in a mood not unbengvolent. She ex¬ 
pected a reaction the ne^t morning, but lipiiNiim, 
strange to say, remained innocuous. Slie ventured 
ti> ask him f«r the money for the treat tickets, two 
shillings. He made no immediate rr-piy. Half an 
hour afterwards, he ejaculated: ‘ What i’ th’ name 
o’ fortune dost thee want wi’ school-treat|? ’ 

* It’s Agnes,’ she answered; ‘of course Assstoi. 
can’t go alone.’ . 

In the end he threw down a florin. He became 
perilous‘for the rest of the day, but the florin was 
an indispi^table fact in Anna’s pocket.. 

Th% school-treat was held in a twelve-acre Held 
near Snevd, tht seat of a marquis, and a Saturday 
aftemoofP resort very popular in the Five Towns. 
The dWIdrcn were form^ at noon on Duck Bank into 
«*pr*ces!ion, which marclicd to tJie railway station 
ttf the singing of ‘ Shall we gather, at the river? ’ 
yhence'a spe^ train carried them, in seething 
compartmenia, edited and strident, to Sneyd, whqpe 
the procession was Reformed along a country rood. 
There had'been two snarp showers in the morning, 
and thp vacillating sky threatened more rain; but 
because the sun had shone daalkigly at eleven 
o’dack fU thai women and gkis; too easily temoted ‘ 
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b; the glory of the moaient. blossomed forth in psle 
blouses ufd parasols. The chattering crowd, bright 
and defenceless as flowers, made at Sneyd a picture 
aLmce gay and. pathetic. It had rained There at 
, hw-past twelve; the roads were wet^ and among 
the two hundred and fifty children and thirty teachers 
Ih^ (were less than a score umbrellas. The ex¬ 
cursion was theoretically in charjge of Titus Price, 
the Senior Superintendent, but this di|pnitatY hAl 
failed to arrive on Duck Bank, and ltfynoi¥*had 
taken his place. In the train^nna heard that some 
one had seen Mr. Price, wearing a large grey wide¬ 
awake, leap into the guard’s van at the very instant 
of departure. He had not been at school oif the 
previous Sunday, and Anna was somewhat perturbed 
at tt;e prospect of meeting the man who, had defined 
l|er letter to him as unique in the whole of his 
business career. Site caught a glimpw of the grey 
wideawake on the platform at Sitbyd, and steered 
her own scholars so as to avoid its vicinity. But 
on the march to the field Titus reviewed the pro- 
cessio n, aiA she was obliged to meet his eyes and 
4i».^lutation. The look of the man was a 
shock to her. He seemed thinnerj nervous, restless,' 
preoccupied, and terribly careworn; except the new 
brilliant hat, all his summer clothes were soiled and 
shabby. It ilas as though he had forced Ifimsej^f, out 
of regard for appearances, to attend the Kte. but had 
left his thoughts in Edward Street, flis uieasy and 
hollow cheerfulness was painful to watch. Apna re¬ 
alised the intensity of file crisis through iriiic|| Mr. 
Price was passing. Sie perceived in a single glance, 
more clearly than she could have dt^ aftet*a hun- 
ilM interviews with the young gn4 unreqionsible 
, mlllam—however distressing these might •be—that 
Htus must for weeks have heerf engaged in a truly 
frightful struggle. His face was a prpof of the 
tragk iinceri^ of William’a appeals to hcr^ and 
■Ip hep father. That Price should haue conjrived to 
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p%y s6vcnty pounds of rent in s little more thftn ■ n 
month seesned to her, imperfectly acqusinted alike 
with j^phrhim’s ruthless compulsions and with the 
financial jugglery often prartised by hard-pr^ed 
debtors, to be an almost miraculous effort after 
honesty. Her consciente smote her for conniving at 
which she noW saw' to be a persecution. 9iiG»fett 
as sorry fof Titus as she had felt for his son. The 
man, with his reputation in rags about him, 
w-as acutely wistful in her eyes, as a child might 
have been. 

A* carriage rolled by, raising the dust in places 
wh^re tile strong su^ had already dried the road, 
it was Mr. Sutton’s landau, driven by Barrett. 
Beatrice, in white, sat solitary anyd cushions, while 
two large hampers occu|^cd most of the coachman’s 
l)Ox. The carriage seemed to move with lordly ease 
and rapidity? and the teachers, already weary and 
fretted by llie endless pranks of the children, bitterly 
envied the enthroned maid who nodded and smiled 
to them with such charming condcscensj^qn. It was 
a social triumph for Beatrice. -She disapggjijj^f 
.ahead like a goddess in a cloud, .vaSl'^carccly a 
w'oman who saw her from the humble level of the 
roadway but would have married a satyr to be able 
to do as, Beatrice did. Later, when^tho field was 
reached, and the children bursting through (he gate 
had spread like a flood over the daisied grass, the 
landau ^as to be seen drawn up near the refresh¬ 
ment‘tent; Barrett was unpacking the hampers, 
whith contained delicate creamy confectionery for 
the teachers’ tea; Beatrice explained that these were 
her mother’s f^ift, and that she had driven down in 
order to preserffc the fragile pasties from the ri^ks 
of a railway joumev. Gratitude became vocal, and 
Beatrice’s success was perfected. 

lliiyi the more conscientious teachers set them¬ 
selves sodpusly to the task of amusing the smaller 
«|>ildrei^ and the smaller ^ildren consented to be 
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amiMed according to the redpea appdnted by loqg 
euatom fon|8chool>treata. Many round-gagnea, which 
invariably compriaed ainging «* kissing, 4)ein|; thus 
ang^ally resuscitated by elderly people from the deeps 
of memory, were preserved for a posterity which 
otherwise would never haveaknown them. Among 
thesa lAs Bobby>Binga For twenty-five years Titus 
Price had played' at Bobby-Bingo with the infant 
classes at the sdioot-treat, and this year he* was t^nif 
by the expectations of all to continue the pracRfce. 
Another diversion which he t^lways took care to 
organise was the^ three-legged race for boys, fflso, 
he usually joined in the lul-bail^ a quaint game which 
owes its surprising longevity to the fact that it is 
equally proper for^both sexes. Within half an bour 
the Sreat was in full c^er;. footbaU, cricket, 
rounders, tick, leap-frog, prison-bars, and round- 
games, transformed the field into a vast arena of 
complicated struggles and emulations. All were 
occupied, except a few of the women,and older girls, 
who strolle^ languidly about in the rile of spccta- 
tocL^be sun shone generously on scores of vivid 
andTalh'tuflsttes, and parasols made stowly-mov- 
‘ing hemispheres of glowing colour against the rich 
green of the grass. All around were yellow corn¬ 
fields, iuid rncadows where cows of a furnished 
brown indolently meditated upon the phenomenacof a 
schod-treat. Every hedge and ditch .and rate and 
stiie was in that ideal conditimi of plenar^correct- 
ness which denotes that a great landowner is exhib¬ 
iting the beauties of scientific farming for*theibdl 
hoof of hb villagers. The sky, of an intense bluc| 
was a sea in which large white doudp sailed'g^ily. 
bu^ capriciously; rm the nortfiemWnorbon a low 
sange of smoke marked the slitter regioiP of the 
Five Towns. , 

‘Will you come and help with the and 
cupo?' Henry Mynors asked Anna. She was 
itanding by herself, wajphing Agnes at pl^ with 
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tnm« other girls. Myiun had evidently walked 
bcross to her (from tiie refresiiment tent, wl)^ch was 
at the opiywitfi estremity of the field. In her eyes he 
was once more the exemplar of'style. His suit ^ 
grey flannel, his white straw hat, became him to 
admiration. He stood at case with his hands in his 
coat-poekeU, and smiled contentedly. 

' After ail,*, he said, ‘the tea is the principal 
thiiig, and, although it wants two hours to tea-time 
yet, tfn as well to be beforehand.’ 

* I should like sometbkig to do,’ Anna replied. 

‘Holv are you?’ he said familiarly, after this 
abr>.pt, opening, and th^ shook hands. They tra- 
'jidd the field together, with many deviations 
&voId trespassing upon areas of play._ 

The flapping refreshment dent seem^ to be fulltff 
piles of l^skets and piles of bags and piles of cups, 
which the contricti^y had brought in a waggon. Some 
teachers were already beginning to put the paper 
bags into the baskets; each bag contained bread-and- 
butter, currant cake, an Eccles-cake, and^ Bath- 
bun. At the far end of the tent Beatrice Sutton 
arranging her dainties on a small trestle-toBi^ 

’Come along quick, Anna,’ she exclaimed, ‘and 
taste my tarts, and tell me what you think of them. 

I do hope tt>e good people will enjoy Aem.’ And 
then, turning to Mynors, * Hello I Are you seeing 
after the b^ and things? I thought that was 
always Wiffle Price’s favourite job I ’ 

‘ So it*i^’ said Mynors. ‘ But, unfortunately, he 
isn’f hftn to-day.’ 

‘ how’^ that, pray? 1 never knew* him miss a 
school-treat befoi^ 

' Mr. Price td^ne they couldn’t both be away- 
from the Dorics just i^. Very busy, I suppose.’ 

'Well, William would have been more use than 
his fathig, anyhow.’ 

, * Nosh, hush I' Mynors murmured with a subdued 
iaugpi. 
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Beatrice was in one of bar ' doamrigbt' moods, as 
ahe ber^lf called tbem. 

Mynm’s arrangements for the prompt d|ptributiaa 
o( tea at the appointed hour were very minute, and 
involved a considerable amount of bade bending and 
manual labour. But, thou^ they were enlivened by 
fftquent intervals of gossip, and by excursions into 
the field to observe this and that amufing sight, all 
was finuhed half an hour before time. 

* I wili go and warn Mr. Price,’ said tl^nors. 

‘ He is quite capable ofMorgetting the dock.’ 
Mynors left the tent, and proceeded to the scene of 
an athletic meeting, at wh^ Titus Price, in, shirt¬ 
sleeves, was distributing prizes of sixpences anf<. 
pennies. The famous three-legged race had just been 
ruh. Anna followed at • saunter, and* shortly after¬ 
wards Beatrice overtook her. , 

' The great Titus looks better tlgrn lie did when he 
came on the field,' Beatrice remarked. And indeed 
the superintendent had put on quite a merry appear¬ 
ance—flt«hed, excited, and jocular in his elephantine 
^mr-jt^emed as if he had not a care in the world. 
The 'boyj'^rowded appreciatively round him. But 
this was his last hour of joy. 

'WhyI Willie Price is here,’ Anna exclaimed, 
perceiving JVilliam in the fringe of the froivd. The 
lanky fellow stood hmitatingly, his left hand bu^; 
with his moustache. 

'So he is,’ said Beatrice. *I wondei’'what that 
means.’ 

Titus had not observed the newcomer, 'buP* Henry 
Mynors saw William, and exchanged a Igw words 
with him. Then Mr. Mynors ^vanced into the 
^owd and spoke to Mr. Price, sfno glanced quicldy 
-round at his son. The ^Is, eat a distance of forty 
yards» could discern the swift change m the man’s 
demeanour. In a second he had r e v erted tp tho de¬ 
plorable Titus'of three hours agoi. He tdbowad his 
way roughly to WUliqp, getting intb his|oaBt 4t he 
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tfciiL Hie pdir ttUwd, WUllam glanced at hia 
watdi, and in another moment they were Igavlng the 
field. lieni^ Mynora had to finish the prize dlstri- 
Itution. So much Anna and Beatrice plainly ^w. 
Others, too, had not been blind to this sudden and 
dramaUc departure. It* aroused universal comment 
among the teachers. 

• So mrthiq g must be wrong at Price’s works,’ 
ifeaudbe said, ‘ and Wiliie has had to fetch his papa.' 
niiswas the conclusion of ali the gossips. Beatrice 
; • Dad has mentioned Price’s several times 
Hiteiy, now I think of it’ 

Aqna grew eztrem^ sclf-consdous and uncom- 
feriable. She felt as though all were saying of her ; 

' Tlierc goes the oppressor of the (poor I ' She was 
fairly sure,* however, that her father was not rc- 
sponsitye fw this particular incident There must, 
then, be othfir jpiplacable creditors. She had been 
thoroughly enjoying the afternoon, but now her 
pleasure ceased. 

The treat ended disastrously. In tht^/niddle of 
the children’s meal, while yet the enormous dgghllp- 
Jiandled tea-cans were being carried up aCiS'dbwn the 
thirsty r.ows, and the boys were causing their bags to 
rxplode with appalling detonations, it began to rain 
sharply. Jhe fickle sun withdrew his splendour from 
the tmlettes, and was seen no more for a week after¬ 
wards. * It’s come at last,’ ejaculated Mynors, who 
had watftied the sky with anxiety for an hour pre- 
viouslf. He mobiiii^ the children and ranked them 
undA a row of elms. The teachers, running to the 
tmt iof their own tea, said to one another that the 
(Shower could Miy be a brief one. The wish was 
father to the tMtight, for they were a littly ashaiy;ed 
to be dhder cover while their charges precariously 
sheltered ’beneath dripping trees—yet there was 
nothiiy rise to be done; the men took turns in the 
rabi to ke^ the children in their places. The sky 
^ ca^plctcly overcast. ’ Jjt’t set in for a wet even- 
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nf’f ‘he best of it • 

fmSv“shl T'* home 

«mpty. She was right. A forlorn and disgusted 

e station. The platform resoundecf with sneezer 

have discovered a silver 
. . *■ . ° .*h® hlack and all-pervading cloud which 
had ruined so many dozens of fair costumes LT 
melancholy and taciturn, exerted herself to mhjmZ^ 
the discomfort of her scholars. A word f^om Srs 
would have been balm to her;'1jut Mynors. the general 
tr^ffil P^''‘^y‘"& hy telephonf with 

Of .h"SS""S.°' "" "" 



CHAPTER X 

THI ISLB 


' A BOUT rtiis time Anna was not seeing very mud 
^ of Henry Mynors** At twenty a man is rash in 
love, ind again, perhaps, at fifty; a man of middi^ 
age egamoured of a you|g girl is capable of sublime 
Mies. But the man of thirty who loves for the first 
^ime is usually the embodiment ofe»utious discre¬ 
tion. He does not fall in lore with a violent dcicdht, 


but rathgr lets himself gently down, continually test¬ 
ing the rope. fli% social value, especially if he have 
achieved worldly success, is at its highest, and, 
without conceit, he is aware of it. He has lost many 


illusions concerning women; he has seen igpre than 
one friend wrecked in the sea of foollsli mamage> 
he knows iho joys of a bachelor’s freed(Mflf*without 
having wwied of them; he perceives risks where 
the youth perceives only ecstasy, and the oldster 


only a blis|ful release from solitude. Instead of 
jsearching, he is sought for; accordingly ne is selfish 
'and exacting. All these things combine to tran¬ 
quillize paAion at thirty. Mynors was in love with 


Anna, add his love had its ardent moments; but in 
the mdfat a was a temperate affection, an affection 
that wallyxl circumspeeffy, with its eyss open, care- 
fq) of its dignityMoo proud to seem in a hurry; if, 
by impulse, it chan^ now and then to leap forward^ 
the involuiftary movetqpnt was mastered and chedeed. 
Mynors called at Manor Terrace once a week, never 


on the sqpse day of the week, nor without discussing 
^uainess with the miser. Occasionally he aocom- 
Tanj^ Afflja frdhi school or gjuoel. Sudi methods 
•>53 
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were pradeely to Aiina’i taste. Like hfan, she lored 
prudence land decorum, preferring to ^ake haste 
slowly. Since the Revival, they had onlf oaee talked 
together intimately; bn that sole occasion Hmry had 
suggested to her that she might care to join Mrs. 
Sutton’s class, which met am Monday nights; she 
aoiefifed the hint with pleasure, and found a well of 
spiritual inspiration in Mrs. Sutton’s ^moctet and 
simple yet ferveitt homilies. Mynors was nothguifly 
of blowing both hot and cdd. She was sure ofliim. 
She waited calmly for events,, existing, as her habit 
was, in the future. 

The future, then, meant (jie Isle of Man. ^Anna 
dreamed of an enchanted isle and hours of unim¬ 
aginable rapture. For a whde week after Mrs. 
SuKon had won Ephraim Le consent, her vision never 
•stooped to practical details. Then Beatri«« called 
to see her; it was the morning after' the treat, and 
Anna was brushing her muddy frock; she wore a 
large white apron, and held a clothJtrush in her hand 
as she oia^ned the door, 
a.'you're busy?’ said Beatrice. 

' Yes^* said Anna, ' but come in. Come into the 
kitchen—do you mind? ’ 

Beatrice was covered from neck to heel with a long 
mackintosh, wbidi she threw off when f,ntering the 
kitchen. 

* Anyone else in the house? ’ she asked 

' No,’ said Anna, smiling, as Beatrice ^ted her¬ 
self, with a si^ of content, on the table.. ‘ 

‘Well, let’s talk, then.’ Beatrice drew fn%n W 
[Kxdcet the indispensable chocolates and offered tHem 
to Anna. * I say, wasn’t last night'perfectly awfu^? 
^enry got wet through in the end, and mother made 
him stop at our house, as he ,pras at the'^trouble to 
take me home. Did you see him gd down this 
morning? ’ 

' No; why? ’ said Anna, stiffly. , 

' Oh—no reason. U^ly I thought t^aps you^^id.^ 
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I limply can’t tdl you how 1 am that you're 
fcoroing withius to the lile of Man; we i^ll have 
rwe fun., Vh go eveiy year, you know—to Port 
Erin, a lomiy littie fiihii^ viliagd. Aii Jhe fisheimen 
know ui theri‘.. Last year Henly hired a yacht (or 
the fortnight, and we aii went mackerel-fishing, every 
day; except sometimes Pa. Now and then Pa^had 
a tendemy to go fiddling in caves and things, I do 
ho^ irwili he fine weather again* by then, don't 
'you?* 

‘ I'm lo<dcing forward'to it, I can tell you,' Anna 
said. ** What day are we supposed to start ? ’ 

‘ Saturday week.' 

. ' So soon 7' Anna was surprised at the proximity of 
tihe event. 

' Yes; and ijiiite late eno 4 gh, too. We should Htart 
earlier, only the Dad always makes out he can't. Men* 
always ;%etcnd*to be so frightfully busy, and I be¬ 
lieve it's all put*on.' Beatrice continued to chat 
about the holiday, and then of a sudden she asked: 

‘ What arc you going to wear? ' 

■WearI' Anna repeated; and added, wiS he^ta- 
: ' I suppose one will want some neweduthes ? * 

' Well, just a few I Now let me advise you. Take 
a blue setge skirt .Sca-water won’t harm It, and 
if it's dark^enough it will look well to any mortal 
Mouse., Secondly, you can't have too mihy blouses; 
they're always useful, at the seaside. Plain straw- 
hats ore ftt? tip* A coat for nights, and thick 
boots. There! Of course no one ever dresses at 
Port It isn't like Llandudno, and ail that sort 
of thing. You don't have to meet yoyr young man 
onAe plfc*, becaiM there Isn't a pier.’ 

^ere was a j^se. Anna did not know what 1^ 
aay. At length she ventured: ' I’m not much for 
alolhea, aa h dare sa/ you’ve noticed.' 

• I Aink xpu always look niee, my dear,’ Beatrice 
rcipon«M. Nothing was said os to Anna's wealA, 
•no Afcrenee maile as to the djpcrepancy between that 
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and the etjrle of her garments. By a fictka, there 
was sufpo^ to be no discrepancy. • ; 

* Do you make your owa frocks? ’ Beat^ asked, 
later. 

* Yes.’ 

* Do you know 1 thought you did. But they do 

ytnf great credit There’s few pet^ can make a 
plain frock look decent’ , 

This conversation brought Anna with a'VhodI to 
the level of earth. She perceived—only too*well-9 
a point which she had not hitherto fairly faced in her 
idyllic meditations: that her father was still ft factor 
in the case. Since Mrs. Slaton’s visit both Anna and 
the miser avoided the subject of the holiday. ' Yo^ 
can’t have to« many blouses.’ Did Beatrice, theil^ 
have blouses by the doren? A coat,‘a serge skirt, 
straw hats (how many?)—the catalogue frightened 
her. She began to suspect that sMe would riot be 
able to go to the Isle of Man. 

'About me going with Suttons to the Isie of 
Man? ’,ahc accosted her father, in'the afternoon, out¬ 
wardly calm, but with secret trembling. 

* Welfr’ he exclaimed savagely. 

* I shall want some money—a little.’ She would 

have given much not to have added that 'little,' 
but it canje out of itself. o 

' It's a waste o’ time and money—that’s what 
I call it 1, can’t think whyaSuttons asked ye. Ye' 
arwi’t ill, are ye? ’ His savagery dian^ to sullen¬ 
ness. , 

' No, father; but as it’s arranged, I suppoA 1 "shall 
have to go.’* 

'Well, I'm none so set up withrthe idea myses.' 

* Shan't you be all right with ^^es? ’ 

' Oh, yea. I shall be all, right / "don't want 
much, /’ve no fads and fal-lals. How long art 
gtdng to be away? ’ 

* I don’t know. Didn’t Mrs. Sutton tell you? You < 
arranged it’ 
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* That I didna*. H«r mU nonrt to me.’ 

’ Well, Myhov I diail want K{ne dothfi.* 

* What ffir? Art naked? ’ 

* I must have some mon^.’ Her voice shook. 

She was getting near tears. * 

‘ Well, thou’s gottenghy own money, hast na’? ’ 

‘ All 1 want Is that you shall let me havfi tome 
of mtfowi^ money. There's forty odd pounds now 
fn thf bank.’ 

*Oh I ’ he repeated, sneering, ‘ all yc want is as I 
shall 1st thee have some o’ thy own money. And 
thcik's forty odd pmind i’ the bank. Oh I ’ 

' Will you give mi^ my cheque-book out of the 
bureau? And I'll draw a cheque; I know how to.’ 
She had conquered the instinct to igy, and unwilling¬ 
ly her tones became somawhat peremptory. Ephraim 
seized the diance. * 

‘ No* I wdh't,give yc the cheque-book out o’ th* 
bureau,’ he said flatly. ' And I’ll thank ye for less 
sauce. ’ 

That finished* the episode. Proudly took an 
oath with herself not to re-open the question* and 
.resolved to write a note to Mrs. Sutton saying that 
on consideration she found it impossible to go to 
the Isle of Man. 

Hie ne|.t morning there came to ^nna a letter 
fromahe secretary of a limited company enclosing a 
post-ofiice.order f(» ten pounds. Some weeks pre¬ 
viously I^ father had discovered an error of that 
amouill ^ the deduction of income-tax from the 
dfvidtnd paid by this company, and had instructed 
Anna tg demand the sum. She had sbeyed, and then 
iforgotten the abir. Here was the answer. Desper¬ 
ate at the thou^ of missing the holiday, she caditd 
the orddi-, bought made her clothes in secret,' 
and then, \wo days before the arranged date of de¬ 
parture toM her father what die had done. He was 
citfaged; but since his anger was too illogical to be 
rndaed^egcctiveiy ooheren| in he had the 
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wit to keep tilence. With Utterneta Anna reflected 
that die ^ed her hdUay to the merest acddent— 
for if the remittance had arrived a little earlier or a 
little later< or in the form of a cheque, die ^Id not 
havS utilised it 

lO'das an incredible day, the following Saturday, 
a warm and benign day of earliest autumf^ The 
Suttons, in a hired cab, called for Anna'at half-past 
alght, on the way to the main line statlod at Slfew- 
port Anna’s tin bos was flung on to the roof of the 
cab amid the trunks and portmanteaux already there. 

‘ Why should not Agnes ^ ride with us to the 
station?' Beatrice suggested. 

' Nay, nay; there's no room,’ said Tellwright, who' 
stood at the door, impelled by an unacknowledged 
awe of Mrs. Sutton thus to give offlcial sanction to 
Anna’s departure. <• 

' Yes, yes,’ Mrs. Sutton exclaimed. ‘ Let the little 
thing come, Mr. Tellwright. ’ 

excited than Iny of tho rest, 
seized her straw hat, and slipping the elastic under 
her smairchin, sprang into the .cab, and found a 
haven between Mr. Sutton’s short, (at legs. The 
driver drew his whip smartly across the aged neck 
of the cream mare. They were off. Whpt a rumb¬ 
ling, Jidting', delicious journey, down the firet hill, 
up Duck Bank, through the market-place, and down 
the steep declivity of Oidcastle Street I talent add 
shy, Agnes smiled ecstatically at the oth^r Anna 
answered remarks in a dream. She was co^sci0us 
sniy of presentihappiness and happy expectation. AH 
bitterness huJ disappeared. At leaM, thirty thousand 
Bursley folk were not going to th^fsle of Man that 
day—their preoccupied and ch^less faoes*swam in 
a continuous stream past the cab window^-and Anna 
sympathised with every unit ol them, c Her spirit 
ewerfltwed with univeraai compasrion. What haste 
and exquUlc co^sio^ at the sfationl The t^ifai 
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was ligmlled, and the'porter, craning, the tine with 
(he luggage, ran his tnidc periiously und^ the very 
buffers of tHb inconing eng^e, Mynors was awaiting 
them, a^irably attired as a todrist. He had got the 
(ickets, and apctired a privat/ compartment in'the 
tltroug^-coach for Livetpod; and he found time to 
arrange with the cabman to drive Ag^es home BIhthe 
box-sc^ C^tainly there was none like Mynors. 
n-oraiuip footboard of the carriage Anna bent down 
to Kiss Agpes. Hie child had been laugiiing and 
chattering. Suddenly,, as Anna's lips touched hen, 
she Burst into tears, sobbed passionately as though 
overtaken by sane te^ble and unexpected misfor¬ 
tune.* Tears stood also in Anna's eyes. Ihe sisten 
had never been parted before. 

' Poor little thing I ' Mgr- Sutton murmured; •and 
Heatrice tdd her father to give Agnes a shilling tv 
buy di&oiatet at .Stevenson's in St. Luke's Square, 
that being the best shop. The shilling fell between 
the footboard and tltc piatfonn. A scream from 
Beatrice I The kttendant porter promiscc^to rescue 
the shilling in due course. The engine whistled, tlie 
silver-mounted guard asserted his authority, Mynors 
leaped and amid laughter and tears the brief and 
unique of Anna's life began. 

In a moqient, so it seemed, the train was tliuiider- 
ing throu^ the mile of solid rock wfiiclt ends at 
Linte Street Station,. Liverpool. Thenceforward, tiU 
she fell aAeep that night, Anna existed in a state of 
blissful* i^ilderment, stupefied by an overdose of 
nobelVana wondrous sensations. They lunched in 
■niazing' magnificence at the Bear's 4’aw, and then 
l^ked through ^e crowded and prodigious streets to 
Prince's ianding^ge. The luggage had disappeanal 
hy some Mysterious s;;Mcy—Mynors said (hat they 
would find*it safe at Douglas; but Anna could not 
banirii the dear that her tin box had gone for ever. 

'Die gnat, wavy river, churned by thousands of 
ke^^ the monst(|us staamqy—the^ * Mona's Isle 
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whose side roseiike solid wall out of the water; the 
vistas of 1^ decks; its vast saloons, story |;ndcr st(^, 
solid and'palatial (could all this float !i): its high 
bridge; its hawsers as thick as trees; its*funneis 
Uke'sloping towers; Uie multitudes of passengers; 
the whistles, hoots, cries; theofar-stretcHing panorama 
of wharves and docks; the squat ferry-craft carry¬ 
ing horses and carts, and no one looking twice at 
the feat—it was all too much, too a8tonishii%, ton 
lovely. She had not guessed at this. ^ • 

‘Tlicy call Liverpool the sh>m of Europe,' said 
Mjmors. ' • 

‘ How can you! ’ she exclaimed, shocked. 

Beatrice, seeing her radianf and rapt face, wdiked 
to and fro with ^nna, proud of the effect produced 
on her friend’s mexpericn^ by these sights. One 
might have thought that Beatrice had built Liverpool 
and created its trade by her own efforts, 

Suddenly the landing-stage and dll the people on 
it moved away bodily from the ship; there was green 
water between; a tremor like that an earUiquake 
ran along^e deck; handkerchiefs were waved. The 
voyage had commenced. Mynors found chairs for ail 
the Suttons, and tucked them up on the lee-side of a 
deck-house; but Anna did not stir. They passed New 
Brighton, Soaforth, and the Crosby and Formby 
lightships. <- 

* Come and view the ship,’ said Mynors, at her side. 

‘ Suppose we go round and inspect things ji bit? ' 

' It's a very big one, isn’t it? ’ she asked., 

* Pretty big,’ he said; * of course not as V^g as the 
.Atlantic liners-;! wonder we didn’t meet one in the 
river—but still imitty big. Three hundred anti twen^ 
tiet over all. 1 sailed on her last yq^i- on her maideh’ 
vSyage. She was packed, and the weather very 
bad. 

’ Will it be rough to-day? ’ Anna inquired timidly. 

* Not if it keeps like thb.’ he laughed. ‘ You don’t 
feel quew, do you?’ 
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‘Co^lidnS they?' be eicUimed. ‘Beatrice could 
be.’ 

They deacended into the ah'p, and he es^aincd all 
itt internal economy, iVith a knowledge that j|pned 
to her eneydopiedic. They stayed a iong time watch¬ 
ing M engines, so Titanic, ruthi^, and deliberate; 
bven^e smell, of the dl was pleasant to Anna. 
WRen the^ came on deck again the ship was at sea. 
For t|{e first time Atflia beheld the ocean- A strong 
breele blew from [VOw to stem, yet the sea was obso- 
luteljr calm, the unruAed mimn- of effulgent sun¬ 
light. The steamer moved alone on die waters, exuk 
tantly, leaving behind it an cndlelB track of white 
froth in the green, andsthe shadow of its smoke, 
The sun, the salt breeze, the living water, the proud 
gaiety of theViip, produced a feeling of intense, in- 
raplicabte joy, a profound satisfaction with the 
present, and a negligence of past and future. To 
exist was enougff, then. As Anna and Heiiry leaned 
over the starboard quartsf pnd watched the toArent 
of foam rush madly afiShmtsselessly from under the 
paddle-box to be swalioWra up in die white wake, 
the spectacle of the wild.torrent almost hypnotised 
them, destijiying thought and reason, qpd all sense 
^of their relation to other things. With difficulty 
Anna raised her eyra, and perceived the dim receding 
line of the^Mcaidiire coast 

‘ Shal? vt get quite out of sight of land?' she 
askM.» ^ 

‘ Yes, ^ a litde while, about half In hour or sa 
u much out of sight of land os if we were in 
the middie of th^Atlahlic.' 

' I can dbatcely beliv*; it’ 

‘ Believe effiat? ’ 

‘ Obr The idea of that—of being out of sight trf 
[atidr-nothing but sea.’ 

at last it o(|Ured to them Xf reconnoitre ^ 
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•uttons, tfae| found all three itill in their deck-chain, 
enwrapped and languid. Mr. Sutton kn^ Beatrice 
were apparently dozing*. This part of the deck was 
^Mxupuid by somnolent, Vasjcing figures. 

‘ Don’t wake them,’ Mrs. button enjoined, whia- 
perin^ut of her hood. Anna glanced curiously at 
Beatrice’s yellow face. 

'Go away, do,’-Beatrice exclaimed, openiiw her 
eyes and shutting them again, wearily. ^ 

So they went away, and dj^covered t^o empty 
dcdc-chain on the fore-deck. Anna was innoe^tly 
Tain of her immunity from tnaliuse. M'ynors 
appeared to appoint himself Ifttle errands about* the 
le^, returning f^quentiy to his chair. ' Look orer 
theret Can you sec anythiijg? ’ 

‘Anna ran to the rail, with the infantile idea of 
getting nearer, and Mynors followq^, laughing. 
What lo(dced like a small slate-coloifi-ed cloud lay oa 
the horizon. 

' I sccn\,.to see something,' she s^d. 

'That is the Isle of Man.’ 

By insensible gradations the contours of the iand 
grew dearer in the afternoon haze. 

' How far are we off now? ’ 

'Perhaps twenty miles.’ 

Twenty nfiles of uninterrupted flatness, and the 
ship steadily invading that sei»rating solitudS, yard 
by yard, furlong by furlong I The conception awed 
her. There, a morsel in the waste of the .deep, a 
speck under the infinite sunlight, lay Vhe ^slapd, 
mysterious, enticing, enchanted, a glinting jewel, oa 
the sea’s bosom, a remote entity-fraught wiiL strange 
secrets. It was all unspeakable. 

‘ Anna, you have covered yodirsdf with^ glory,' said 
Mrs. Sutton, when fiiey were in the diminutive and 
absurd train which by breathless plunga annihllatcB 
die dateen miles betwaen Dou|dv dnd Port Erh la 
shty-fivc mfaiutdL ^ V 
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‘Hav«,I7tthean«wcred. ‘Hovr* 

• By nat being UL' 

''ntet’i ilwnye the beginnjr's ludc/ nid ^trie% 
|Mle and diihevelled. 'Shef aU rdapied into thi 
dlence of fatigue. It was growing dusk wl^ Ibe 
wain stopped at the tiny terminua The statim waa 
a hiw! of bustling activity, the arrival of this trail 
beir< the* daily event at that 'end of the world 
Ifynors gnd the Suttons were greeted familiarly by 
several'sailors, and one of these, Tom Kelly, a tall, 
middle-aged man. with grey beard, small grey eyes, 
a wrinkled skin of r^ mahogany, and an enormous 
fisl^ was introduced to Anna. He raised his cap, and 
shook hands. She was touched bjathe sad. kind look 
on his face, the melandvty impress of the sea.* Then 
they drove to their lodging, and here again the 
party *was welcomed as being old and tried friends 
A lire was burning in the parlour. Thromng herself 
down in fnmt of it, Mrs. Sutton Iweathed, ‘ At last I 
Oh, for some tA.' Through the window, Anna had a 
glimpse of a dwply indented bay at the foot oF cliffs 
below them, with .a bold headland to the right. Fish-, 
'ing vessels with flat red sails seemed to hang un¬ 
decided 'just outside the bay. From cottage chim- 
aeys beneath the road blue smoke scj^tly ascended. 

AU jvenf early to bed, for the weariness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sutton seemed to communicate itself to the 
three youig people, who might otherwise have gone 
forth iato the village in search of adventures. Aime 
and Beaf^ shared a room. Each inspected the 
other's clothes, and Beatrice made Ahna try on the 
new seifa skirt. Through the thin wall came the 
found of Mr. anB Mrs. Sutton talking, a high void, 
then a bass reply, in.cantinual alternation. Beatrice 
said that these two always discussed the day’s doings 
in such nutfiner. In a few moments Beatrice was 
snoring; she bad the subdued but steady and serious 
characterfstlfl of someimusodar men. Anna 
Mr no indinaBanI to staep. She lived a|^ hour 
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by hour thrcfiigh the day, and beneath Beatrice's snore 
her ear caught the undertone of the sea. ° 

- Th^ next mondng as lovely as the last. It 
was Sunday, arid every abtivi^ of the. village was 
stilledM Sea and land were eqMly folded in a sunlit 
calm. During breakfast—a meal abundant in fresh 
herrings, fresh ^;gs and fresh rolls, eatep wi^ the 
window wide open—Anna was puszled by the mgu.* 
lar amenity of her friends to one another and to hhr. 
They were as pdite as though they had,been 
strangers; they chatted amiably, were full of £;t)od- 
will, and as anxious to give (happiness as to enjoy 
it. She thought at first, so unusual was it to her 
as cyieature of domestic privacy, that this demeanour 
was affected, or at any rat# a somewhat Exaggerated 
punctilio due to her presence; but she soon qpme to 
see that she was mistaken. After breakfast Mr. Sutton 
suggested that they should attend the Wesleyan 
Chapel on^the hill leading to the Ch||(sms. Here they 
metjthe sniiors of the night before,.arrayed now in 
marvellous blue Melton coats with velveteen collars. 
Tom Kelly walked back with them to the beach, and 
showed tiiem the yacht * Fay ’ which Mynors had 
arranged to hire for madcerel-fishing; it lay on the 
sands spccklOss in new white paint. All the afternoon 
they dozed on the cliffs, doing nothing whatever, for 
this Sunday was tacitly regarded, not as ^rt of the 
hdiday, but as a preparation for the holiwty; all felt 
that the holiday, with its proper exvgtidns and 
appointed delights, would really begin on tlonilay 
morning. 

„ * Let us go for a walk,’ said Mpors, after tea, *p 
Beatrice and Anna. Thqr stood at ffie i^ate of the 
lodging-house. The old people-were restjn^ within. 

’ You two go,’ Beatrire replied, looking at Anna. 
'You know I ^te walking, Henry. Ptl stop widi 
mother and dad.’ - H 

Througjwut the day Anna hail been consdou a/ 
die fact(thatan the Suttons biowed a tendency, slight 
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but perceptible, to treat Henry and her|elf as a pair 
desirous lof opportunities for being alone togettier. 
She did not like it %e flyshed under the psdng 
glance widi which Beatriceraccompanicd Uie worded 
'You two Nevertheless, when Mynorsjdaddly 
remarked: 'Very well,’ and his eyes sou^ hers 
for lu consent, she could not refuse it One part of 
,her«aturd would have prefwred to find an excuse for 
syiying |t home; but another, and a stronger, part 
insistcift on seizing this offered joy. 

X|}ey walked straight up out of the village towards 
the high coast-range whid stretdies peak after pe^ 
from Port Erin to Veel. The stony and dcvioiu 
lanes wound about the bleak hi||^ide, passing here 
and there,small, soUtayy cottag(» of whileufhshed 
stone, with children, fowls, and dogs at the doors, i&l 
embowered jn huge fuchsia trees. Presently they 
had surmountecf the limit of habitation and were on 
(he naked flank of Dradda, following a narrow track 
which crept uf^ards amid short mossy turf of the 
most vivid grftn. Nothing seemed to flourish on 
this exposed height except bracken, sheep, and 
boulders that, from a distance, resembM sheep; there 
was no tree, scarcely a shrub; the immense conto'jrs, 
stark, grim, and unrelieved, rose in melancholy and 
defianj mijesty against the sky: the nand of man 
could coax no harvest frtmt these smooth but obdur¬ 
ate slopei^ they had never relented, and they would 
never telent The spirit was braced by the thought 
that bflrefUo the furthest eternity of civilisation more 
and more intricate, simple and stroftg souls would 
always Ifhd solace and repose. 

Mynors bore t^ the left for a while, striking acrols 
the mooriin the direction of the sea. Then he said; 

' Look doom, now.^ 

The Httf^bay lay Mce an oblong swimming-bath 
five hundred feet below diem. The surface ^ the 
wa^ was like gitt; Uie strsnd, edth its phalanx of 
boats drawn up 9 S|hbath tidinas, glittered l&e 
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marble In the lit^g light, and over this marble black 
dots moved slowljr two and fro; bdtind the ^ts wen 
the houses—ddls’ houses—ead with a curling wisp 
\>f smbke; further awllp |he railway and the high 
road ran out in a black and^white line to Port St 
Maryf^the sea, a pale grey, encompassed all; the 
soudiem sky had a faint sapphire tinge, riring to 
delicate azure. The sight of this haven at rest shut 
in by the restful sea and by great moveless hills, a* 
calm within a calm, aroused profound emftipn. * 

‘ It’s lovely,' said Anna, as they stood gazing. 
Tears came to her eyes end hung there.^*She 
wondered that scenery shoffld cause tears, .felt 
ashamed, and turned her face so that Mynors should 
not see. But he had seen. 

* ' Shall we go on to the'^tq)? ’ he suggested, and 
they set their faces northwards to climb stilt higher. 
At length they stood m the rocky summit of Bradda, 
seven hundred feet from the sea. The Hill of the 
Night Watch lifted above them trt the north, but 
on east, south, and west, the prosplct was bounded 
only by the ocean. The coast-line was revealed for 
thirty mites, from Peel to Castletown. Far to the 
east was Castletown Bay, large, shallow and inhos¬ 
pitable, its floor strewn with a thousand unseen 
wrecks; the-^ighthouse at Scarlet Point flashed dimly 
in the dusk; thence the beach curved neared' in an 
immense arc, without a sign of life, to the little cove 
of Port St. Mary, and jutted out again into a tongue 
of land at the end of which lay the Calf fi^hun ^ith 
its ungie white cottage and cart-track. The&nger- 
ous Calf Sound, where the vexed tide is foraed to run 
oine hours one way and three the sither, seemed like 
a grey ribbon, and the Chicken Rock like |t tiny pern 
dl on a vast data. Port Erin lims hiddep under their 
fast They lodced westward. The darkening sky 
was a lab^inth of purple and crimson scarves drawn 
pdludd, as though bgr the finger qf God, acrw 
sbaat of purs lUroa. Tb^ d|catet tints of tbs' 
» I 
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Kiniei fa^ in vntj direction to tho Mune loft 
uure whiqh filled the couth, end one ttar*twinkled in 
the iUinitable field. Thirty miles off, on the horizon, 
could be discerned the Ifoiirne Mountains Of Ira-* 
land. 

' Sec I ’ Mynors esdaimed, touching her cORi. 

The^uge disc of the moon was rising in the east, 
fnd gi thid mild lamp passed up -the sky, the sense 
of universal quiescence increased. Lovely, Anna 
bad saiii It was t|je loveliest sight her eyes bad 
ever,|^held, a panorama of pure beauty tranKcnding 
all imagined visions, it overwhelmed her, thrilled 
her <0 the heart, this \evclation of the loveliness of 
the world. Her thoughts went bapk to Hanbridge 
and Bursley, and her life^thirc; and all the remem¬ 
bered scenes, bathed in the glow of a new ideal,' 
scemcd*to Igsg their pain. It was as if she had never 
been really unhAppy, as if there was no real un¬ 
happiness on the whole earth. She perceived that 
the monotony, fte austerity, the melancholy of her 
existence had bwn sweet and beautiful of its kind, 
and she recalled, with a sort of rapture, hours of 
companionship with the beloved Agnes, when her 
lather was equable and pacific. Nothing was ugly 
nor mean. Beauty was everywhere, in everything. 

In sUend they began to descend, perArce walking 
quickly because of the steep gradient. At the first 
cottage thw saw a little girl in a mob-cap playing 
with iwp Idttens. 

' Jlojg Agnes I' Mynors said. 

I was just thinking so,' Anna answered. 

' 1 tho^ht of her up on the hill,* he continued, 
•^e will miss you, won’t she? ’ 

' I kna|r she cried hnself to sleep last night 
Tou mighbi't guess ^t, but she is extremely sen¬ 
sitive.’ ^ 

‘ Not guess It? Why not? I am suip she is. Do 
yau%now—d am spy food ef your sister. She’s a 
■Imply delightful child. .And there^'a lot ki her, too 
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Sie*t so <|uidc and bright, and samehow like a little 
woman.’ * ^ 

‘ 9ie’s eaactly like a woman sometimes,Anna 
agreedi ‘Sometimes P^f^ncy she’s a great deal 
older than I am.’ 

' OMir than any of us,’ he corrected. 

‘ I’m glad you like her,’ Anna said, content ' She 
thinks all the world of you.’ And Ae added K * My 
word, wouldn’t she be vexed if she knew I had told* 
you that I ’ 

This appreciation of Ag^es 'brought them, into 
closer intima^, and they talked the more ea^y of 
other things. *' 

‘ It will freeze to-night,’ Mynors sdd; and then, 
suddenly looking %Lt her in the twilight: ' You arc 
feeling chill.’ ' 

‘ Oh, not ’ she protested. 

* But you are. Put this muffler round your neck.’ 
He took a muffler from his pocket. 

' Oh, no, really I You will need i^yourself.’ She 
drew, a little away from him, as if to avoid the 
muffler. 

' ' Please take it.’ 

She did so, and thanked him, tying it loosely and 
untidily round her throat That Ming of the un¬ 
tidiness of ths muffler, of its being something strange 
to her skin, something with the rough virtue di mas¬ 
culinity, whidi no one could detect in the ^,oom, was 
in itself pleasant 

' I wager Mrs. Sutton has a good 6re biiir'inf when 
we get in.’ he ,said. 

She thought with jc^ous anticipation of tke warm, 
bright, sitting-room, the supper, and die vivacious 
good-natured converaadao. Though the ^Mk was 
nearly at an end, odier ddighls were in store. Of 
the holiday, thirteen complete days yet remained, 
each to be as happy as the one now dosing. It was 
an age I At last they ^tered th^human oqdnegs of. 
die village. As 'they waUiad up|die.steps of thdr 
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lodging he opened the door for her, she quickly 
drew offrthe muffler and returned it td him with a 
word«f thanks. 

On Monday morning,^ ^hen Beatrice and Ann# 
came downitairs, they found the breakfast odorously 
cooiing on the tabie, and nobody in the rooasi 

‘Inhere are they aii, 1 wonder. Any ietters?’ 
Beatrice laid. 

‘There’s your mother, out on the front—and Mr. 
Mynore ioa* 

^trice threw up the window, and caiied : ‘ Come 
along, Heniy; com* aiong, mother. Everything’s 
going cold.’ 

‘Is it?’ Mynors cheerfuliy replied. ‘Come out 
here, boli\ of you, and.begin thf day properly with 
a dose of oeone.’ 

‘ I *toat])(^ cold bacon,’ said Beatrice, glancing at 
the table, and* they went out into the road, where 
Mrs. Sutton kissed them with as much fervour as 
if they had arftved from a tong journey. 

‘ You toric ^le, Anna,’ riie remarked. 

‘Do I? ’ said Aiuia, ‘ I don’t feet pale.' 

‘ It’s that long watk iast night,’ Beatrice put ire 
‘ Henry alivays goes too far.’ 

‘I don’t-’ Anna began; but at that moment 

Mr. ^Suflon, lumbering and ponderdbs, Joined the 
party. 

‘ Henqy,’' he said, without greeting anyone, ‘ hast 
notietd tfiose hatf-finiriied houses doam the ro^ yon¬ 
der 4y^e “Fatcon"? I’ve been having a chat 
with IMly, and he tells me the feilosv that was build¬ 
ing thim has gone bankrupt, and they're at a stand¬ 
still. The Reaver wants to sell ’em. In fact Kflly 
says thfy’re going w.ea|k 1 believe they’d be a good 
spec.* 

* Eh, dcfr I ’ Mrs. Sutton interrupted him. ‘ Father, 

I wish you would leave your specs alone when you’re 
«A your hoUday.l 

* Now, missis If he^ectimtely protested, and con- 
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dnued: ‘ They’re fairly well built, aeemingly, and Ute 
raften are eon the roof. Anna,* he tun^M to her 
quickly, as if counting; on her sympathy, ‘ yqp must 
^come .with me and llxA at ’em after breakfast 
Happen they might suitVotir father—or you. I know 
your igther’s fond of a good'spec.’ 

She assented with a ready smile. This w^ the 
beginning of a tajncy which the Alderman ^jvays 
afterwards showed for Anna. ' 

After breakfast Mrs. Sutton, Beatrice, %]}d AiAa 
arranged to go shopping. 

* Father—brass,’ Mrs. .Sutton ejaculated in 'twe 

monosyllables to her husband. , 

‘ How much will content ye? ’ he asked mildly. 

* G'^ve me five d ten pounds to go on with.’ 

. He opened the left-hadd front pocket of his 
trousers—a pocket which fastened with a button; 
and leaning back in his chair drew out' a fat purse, 
and passed it to his wife with a preoccupied air. She 
helped herself, and then Beatrice InteiCrpted the purse 
and lightened it of half a sovereign. 

' Pocket-mcmey,’ Beatrice said; ‘ I’m ruined.’ 

« The Alderman's eyes requested Aifna to observe how 
he was robbed. At last the purse was safely buttoned 
up again. 

Mrs. Suttoq^’s purchases of food at tite three prin¬ 
cipal shops of the village seemed startlingly pi-ofusa 
to Anna, but gradually she became accustomed to the 
scale, and to the amazing habit of always wying the 
very best of everything, from beefsteak f apqs. 

Anna calculated,th8t the housekeeping could not cost 
less than six pounds a week for the five. M Manor 
Terrace three people existed on a pound. With hen. 
I half-sovereign Beatrice bought a belt and a pair of 
sand-shoes, and some dgarettto for Hftify. Mrs. 
Sutton bought a pipe with a nickel cap, such as is 
used by sailors. When they returned to'the bouse, 
Mr. Sutton and Henry were smoking on the fr#it 
An ive walked in a *row dowt| to the harbm, 
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die Aldermaa giving >n arm each to Beatrice and 
Anna, ilfear the ' Falcon ’ the process!^ had to be 
(topped in order to view the unfiniahed houses. Tom 
Kelly had a cabin partly eJKavated out of the rock 
behind thd little quay. 'Hbre they found him ei?- 
tangled amid nets, siAlt, and oars. Ail crowded into 
the fabin and shook hands with its owner, ‘who re- 
mafked with severity on their pallid faces, and 
insisted that a change of complexion must be brought 
about* ^ynors offered him his tobacco-pouch, but on 
seeing the light colour of the tobacco he shook his 
h^ and refused it, at the same time taking from 
within his jersey a lamp of something that resembled 
leather. 

'Give him this, Henry,’ Mrss Sutton whispered, 
handing tlynors the pi^ which she had bought 

‘ Mrs. Sutton wishes you to accept this,' said 
blynors. 

• Eh, thank ye,* he exclaimed. * There’s a Icddy 
Uiat knows nty taste.’ He cut some shreds from his 
plug with a *!iasp.knife and charged and lighted the 
pipe, filling the cabin with asphyxiating fumCs. 

' I don’t kno'w how you can smoke such horrj^, 
nasty stuff,’ said Beatrice, coughing 

lie laughed condescendingly at Beatrice's petulant 
inannerf 'That stuff of Henry’s i^boy’s tobacco,’ 
he said shortly. 

It w^s decided that they should go fisliing in the 
' Fay.’ There was a light southerly breeze, a cloudy 
tsky^a/’sinoolh water. Under charge of young Tom 
Kelly, a sheepish lad of sixteen, with his father's 
smile^ey all got into an inconceivably small dinghy, 
loading it down till it was almost awash. Old Tom 
himself helped Anna to embark, told her wheA to 
tread,*apd forced her gently into a seat at the stem 
No one else seemed to be disturbed, but Anna was in 
a state jf desperate fear. She had never committed 
lierself to a b^ before, and the little waves tpat up 
against the sid^ in a mdt alarming way as young 
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Tom jerked the dinghy along with die abort scuUa. 
She went white, and dung in ailmce fiercely to the 
gunwale. In*a few momenta they were tlM up to 
the *Fay,’ which aeemed, vety big wd aafe in*com- 
pariaon Vith the dinghy. iHiey dambere<| on board, 
and in the deep well of the two^ton yadit Anna con¬ 
trived t(P collect her wita. She waa reassured by the 
painted legend in the well, ‘ Licensed to carry el^en.’ 
Young Tcsn and Henry busied themselves with ropm, 
and suddenly a huge white sail began to ascend then 
mast; it flapped like thunder in ‘die gentle lire^ze., 
Tom pulled up the anchor, curling the d^ 
round and round on the forward 4cdc, and then Anna 
noticed that, although the wind was scarcely per¬ 
ceptible, they were gliding quickly past the embank¬ 
ment Henry was at the tiller« The n^t minute Tom 
had set the jib, and by this time the ‘ Fay ’ .was 
approaching tte breakwater at a great, pav;ei' liere 
was no roiling or pitching, but simply a smooth, swift 
progression over the calm surface. Anga thought it 
the ideal of locomotion. As soon as thej^were beyond 
the breakwater and the sails caught the breese from 
the Sound, the ' Fay' lay over as if shot, and a little 
cdumn of green water flung tudf on the lee coqming 
of the well. Anna screamed as she saw the water 
and felt the angle of the floor suddenly charige, but 
when everyone'iaughed, she laughed toa Henry, 
notking the whiteness of her knuckles as she gripped 
the coaming, explained the disconcerting pheiAanena. 
Anna tried to be at ease, but she was not Si» dhild 
not for a long time dismiss the suspicion mat’all, 
these people were foolishly blind to a peril whUfi she' 
dlone hod the sagadty to perceive. 

They cruised about while Tom prepared the lines. 
The short waves dropped chterfuliy,S^nat thekarvel 
sides of the yadtt; the douds were breaking at a 
hundred pointi;.the sea grew lighter in tone; gaie^ 
wap in the air; no one couid pos^y ^ indisposi^ 
that Innocuous weather. At lengfli Ue lines were 
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ready, but Toin laid the yacht was making at least 
a knot too much for serious fishing, so Henry took 
a reef the mainstdl, diowing Anna ^ow to tie the 
shortrftrings. The Alderman, lying on the fore^eck, 
was placidly smoking. Tbs lines were thrown out 
astern, and Mrs. Sutton *aiM Beatrice each tfiok oift. 
But they had no siAcess; young Tcnn said it was 
becapse the sun had appeared. ^ 

'•Caught anything? ’ Mr. Sutton inquired at inter¬ 
vals. After a time he said: 

Suppose Anna^and 1 have a try?’ 

t was agreed. 

'What must I do? ’ asked Anna, brave now. 

Yoii just hold tha line—so. And if you feel a little 
jerk-jerk, that’s a mackerel.’ These were the in¬ 
structions of Beatrice. Anna was becoming excited. 
She had not held the Ihie ten seconds before the cried 
oute * 

‘ I’ve goi one. 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Beatrice. ‘ Everyone thinks at 
first that th# motion of the waves against the line is 
a fish.’ 

* Well,' sato Henry, giving the tiller to young Tom. 

‘ Let’s haul in and see, anyway.’ Before ddng so he 
held the line for a moment;, testing it, and wintied 
at Anna. While Anna and Henry were hauling in, 
the AMerman, dropping his pipe, b|gan also to haul 
in his own line with great fury. 

' Gm one father? ’ Mrs. Sutton asked. 

‘.aA* 

.jjgiiirlines came in together, and on eadi was a 
pout^cr. Anna saw her fish gleam and flash like 
silver in the clear water as it neared the surface. 
Henry hdd the tine short, letting the mackerel plunge 
and Jerk, and then seizri and unhooked the^^. 

‘ Rojr cruel I ^Anna cried, startled at the nearness 
of the two fish as they spnmg about In an old sugar 
box a^ her feet Young Tom laughed loud at her 
I exclamation. |* Tbej catmt feel, mbs,’ he sniggered. 
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Anna wondered that a mouth ao loft and kind aouM 
utter such heartleM words. , 

In an houc the united efforts of the pSrty had 
aaught nine madceret; it .was not a multitude, but the 
si]fi, in perfecting the weather, had spoift the sport 
Anna had ceased to commiserate the captured fish. 
She was obliged, however, to avert her head when 
Tom cut some skin from the side of one ofi'the 
mackerel to provide fresh bait; this device seemed'to 
her the eztremrat refinement of cruelty. ^eatr!ce,j 
grew ominously silent and inert, ,^nd Mrs. Sutton 
glanced first at her daughter and then at her hyp- 
band; the latter nodded. 

‘ We’d happen better be gettin;^back, Henry,’ said 
the Alderman. 

The ' fay ’ swept Some like a bird. They, were at 
thcs.quay, and Kelly was dragging them one by one 
from the black dinghy on to what tl;^. Alder¬ 
man called terra-firma Hcniy had tlie fish on a 
string. 

* How many did ye catch. Miss I'cllwrighti* ’ 
Kelly asked benevolently. 

' I caught four,' Anna replied. Never before had 
shev.fclt so proud, elated, and boisterous. Never had 
the blood so wildly danced in her veins. She iMked 
at her short blue skirt which showed three inches of 
ankle, put forward her brown-shod foot tike a vgjn 
coquette, and darted a covert lode at Henry. When 
he caught it she laughed instead of blushing^, 

' Ye’re doing well,’ Tom Kelly approved. .' Yn’U 
make a famous maekercl-lisher. ’ 

Five of the mackerel were given to' young fom. 
other four preceded a fowl in the memf of 
dinner. They were called Anna’s mackerel, and ail 
Ihddiners agreed that better mackerel had never J>eea 
lured out of the Irish Sea. 

In the afternoon the Aldermao and hit wifp slept 
at utuah Mr. Sutton with a bandanna handkerchief 
ever hie face. The rest wc^t out imiffediately: the 
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uintation of the sun and the sea i^as far too per* 
sua«vej(o be resisted. 

* I’m Icing to paint/ said Beatrice, “ resolute 
miem ‘ I want to paint Bradda Head frightfully. 1 
tried last year, but 1 got it too dark, somehow. I'ft 
improved Since then.^ \Wdt are you going td do? ’' 

' ' We'll come and watch you,* said Henry. 

‘Oh, no, you won't. At least you won’t;-you’re 
■ddi a fritic. Anna can if she likes.’ 

‘ WImt I And me be left all afternoon by myself? ’ 

' Well, suppose you go with him, Anna, just to 
him from being bored ? ’ 

Anna hesitated. Once more she had the uncom- 
fbrtable suspicion tftat Mynors and herself were being 
manccuvri'd. 

‘ Loots here,’ said Mynors toriteatrice. ‘ Have you 
decided absolutely to ^lint? ’ 

s sk|yi|.t»iy ’ ‘flic finality of the answer seemed 
to have a tobch of resentment. 

‘ Then ’—he turned to Anna—' let's go and gel 
that dinghy and row about the bay. Eh ? ’ 

She could offer no rational objection, and llicy werr 
soon putting off from the jetty, impelled seaward 
by a mighty push from Krily’s arm. It was very hot 
Mynors wore white flannels. He removed his Soat, 
and turned up his sleeves, showing thick, hairy amis 
Ue sculled in a manner almost jlramatic, and the 
dinghy shot about like a water-spider on a brodc. 
Anntohad nothing to do except to sit still and enjoy. 
Bver^ing was drowned in dazzling sunlight, and 
bafli Henry and Anna could feel the process of tan¬ 
ning on their faces. The bay shimmered with a 
mSlion diamond points; it was impossible to keep 
the eyes open without frowning, and soon AAiAi 
could see the bxads of sweat on Henry’s irigison 
browi 

' Worm ? * site said. This was the first word of 
aonversation. He merely smiled in reply. Presently 
they were A the oth^ side of the bay, in a cave 
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whose sandy and rock-strewn floor trembled clear 
under a fathom of blue water. They landed on a 
jutting rock n Henry pushed his straw hat llack, and 
wiped his forehead. ‘ Glorious! glorious I ’ Hfe ex- 
^imed| *Do you swiin?^ ^^? You should get 
Beatrice to teach you. I SmSn^t here tflis morning 
at seven o’dock. It was chilly enough then. Ohi 
I forgot, I told you at breakfast.’ ^ 

She could see him in the translucent water, swftn- 
ming with long, powerful strokes. Dozens of boats, 
were moving lazily in the bay, eaol, with a cargo^of 
parasols. 

* There’s a good deal of the sunshade afloat,’ he 
remarked. 'Why haven’t you got one? You 11 get 
as brown as Tom Kelly.’ 

* That|s what I w&nt,’ she said. 

',pook at yourself in the water there,’ he said, 
pointing to a little pool left on the top of.aiie rock 
by the tide. She did so, and saw two fiery cheeks, 
and a forehead divided by a horizon^l line into 
halves of white and crimson; the tip of the nose was 
blistered. 

' Isn’t It disgraceful? ’ he suggested.. 

‘JVhy,’ she exclaimed, ‘ they 11 never know me 
when I get home I ’ 

It was In such wise that they talked, endles^dy ex¬ 
changing trifles comment. Anna thought to her¬ 
self : ' Is this love-making? ’ It could not be, she 
decided; but she infinitely preferred it so. She was 
content. She wished for nothing better thr*! tfiia 
apparently frivolous and irresponsible dalliance. !]tle 
felt that if Mynors.were to be tender, sentimc^ital, 
aiul serious, she would become wretchedly self- 
conscioua 

Tlie^ re-embarked, and, skirting the shore, gradu¬ 
ally came round to the beach. Up above than, on 
the dills, they could discern the industrious figure of 
Beatrice, with easel and sketching-umbrella, and oU 
the panoply of the earnest ai^ateur 
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* Do you (ketdi? ’ riie Hiked him. 

* Not 11 'Vie Mid icornfully. 

‘ Don’t you believe in that sort of thing, then? ’ 
‘It’s all right for professional artists,’ he said; 
people who cfm paint. Bat-»— Well, I sup*|^ 
it's harmless for the omaleurs-*-finds them something 


to da’ 

‘ I wiai I sould paint, anyway,’ she retorted, 

* I’m'glad you can’t,’ he insisted. 

* When they got back to the cliffs, towards tea-time, 
Beatrice was still painting, but in a new spot. She 
seemed •entirely absorbed in her work, and did not 
hear t^eir approach. 

' Let’s creep up and surprise her,’ Mynors 
whispered. * You go first, and put your hands over 


her eyes.’ 

‘ Oh I ’, exclaimed Beatrice, blindfolded; ' how 
horrid you Henry I I know who it is—I know 
who it is.’ 

' You just don’^ then,’ Mid Henry, now in front 
of her. Anna removed her hands. 

‘Well, you t(dj her to do it. I’m sure of tifkt. 
And I was getting-on so splendidly I I shan’t do 
another stroke now.’ 

‘ That's right,’ Mid Henry. * You’ve wasted quite 
enough tim^ as it is.’ 

Beatriee pouted. She was evidently annoyed with 
Toth of them. She looked from one to the other, 
jealous of Aeir mutual understanding and agree¬ 
ment Mr. tmd Mrs. Sutton issued from the house, 
and \he t(fe stood chatting till tea was ready; but 
the shado|^ remained on Beatrice’s face. Mynors 
made several attempts to laugh it away, and at dusk 
thise two went for a stroll to Port St Mary. They 
returned inwi state of deep intimacy. During supper 
Beatrice waS* consciously and elaborately aagriic, 
and there wawthat in her vMce and eyes, when soroe- 
.^e^she addressed |fynots, whicb almost penuaded 
Mna that he might once luAre loved his cousin. 
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At night, in the bedroom, Anna imagined that the 
could deject in Beatrice’s attitude the least shade oi^ 
condescension. She felt hurt, and ddpised herself 
fm feeling hurt. 

i>o the days passed prithout much variety, for the 
Suttons were not addicted ato excursions. Anna was 
profoundly happy; she had forgotten care.* Slit 
agreed to every suggestion for amufemdnt; each 
moment had its pleasure, and this pleasure quite 
independent of the thing done; it sprang frqpt all 
activities and idlenesses. Shd was at s|Secial pains 
to fraternise with Mr. Sutton. He mads o an in¬ 
teresting companion, full qf facts about strata, out¬ 
crops, and breaks, his sole weakness being the habit 
of quoting eit'remely sentimental scraps of versd' 
when walking by the -sea-shore. He frankly en¬ 
joyed Anna's attention to him, and took pride in her 
society. Mrs. Sutton, that sin^pletdreart, devoted 
herself to the attainment of absolute quiescence. .She 
had come for a rest, and she achieved her purpose. 
Her kindliness became for the time passive instead 
of active. Beatrice was a changihg quantity in the 
domestic equation. Plainly her parents had spoiled 
their only child, and she had frequent fits of petu¬ 
lance, particularly with Mynors; but her energy and 
spirits atoned well for these. As fof, Mynors, he 
behaved e!tactly as on the first Monday. aHe spent 
many hours alone with Anna—(Beatrice appeared tu 
insist on leaving ttiem together, even tthile showing 
a faint resentment at the lonclinessCithiR entailed 
on herself)—and his attitude was suc^^s 'Anna, 
Ignorant of '^e ways of brothers, deembfl a Brother 
might adopt. 

On the second Monday an incident occurred. ' la 
the afternoon Mr. Sutton had asked Baatrice to go 
with him to Port St. Mary, and she had refused 
on the plea that the light was of » suitable grey 
for painting. Mr. Sutton had pipped off aloi^e, un- 
aSM by Anna and Henry, who had meant to aocoais- 
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C iy him in piace of Beatrice. Before tea, while 
na, Beatf^ and Henry wm awaiting the meal 
in the pariour, Myncra referred to the mat^. 

* I hope*you’ve done some dechnt work this afiw- 
Boon,' he said to Beatrice. 

* I haven’t/ she replied shortly; * I haven’t done 
a strdke.’ 

* But you spid you were going to paint hard I ’ 
'M'eli^ I didn’t.’ 

•‘T^en why couldn’t you have gone to Port St 
Mary, instlad of bredfeing your fond father’s heart 
by a refusal? ’ 

‘ lie didn’t want me. fcally.’ 

Anna interjected: ‘ I think he did, Uei.-. ’ 

‘ You know you’re very self-will^, not to say 
•elfish,’ Mynops said. 

' No, I’m not,’ Beatrice protested seriously, ' Am 
I,-Anna?’ 

‘ Well-■ Anna tried to think of a dipiranatic 

pronouncement Beatrice took o^cnce at the hesi¬ 
tation. 

‘ Oh 1 You twb are bound to agree, of courte. 
You're as thick as thieves.’ 


She gazed steadily out of the window, and tlicre 
was a silence. Mynors’ lip curled. 

_ ‘ Oh I Tljpre's the loveliest yacht just coming 
bito the d>ay,’ Beatrice cried suddenly, iif a tone of 
.liiecltd enthusiasm. ‘ I’m going out to sketch it.’ 
Slie snatche* up her hat and sketching-block, and 
ran^ hasti^ frpm the room. The other two saw her 
sitting o^the grass, sharpening a pencil. Tlio 
yacht/ a ^jS-ge and luxurious craft, thd evidently 
come to andior for the night. 

^irs. Sutton arrived from her bedroom, and 
dten Mr. Sutton also •came in. Tea was served, 
Mynors called to Beatrice through the window and 
received no seply. Then Mrs. &itton summoned 
>r. , 

^ ’ Go on wiili your tea,’ Bea»ice shouted, without 
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turning her head. ‘ Don’t wait for me. I’m bound 
to finish ttiU now.’ 

‘ Fetch (her, Anna dear,’ said Mrs. (Sutton after 
another interval. Anna rose to obey, balf-faarful. 

'Aren’t you coming in, Bee?' I%e stood by the 
sketcher’s side, and, olisei^ed nothing but a few 
meaningless lines on the block. 

' Didn’t you hear what I said to mother?.’ 

Anna retired in discomfiture. 

Tea was finished. They went out, but kept at ^ 
discreet distance from the ai^t, who tentinufti to 
use her pencil until dusk hacT fallen. Then they re¬ 
turned to the sitting-room, where a fire hli^ been 
lighted, end Beatrice at i&igth followed. As the 
others sat in a circle round the fire, Beatrice, who 
occupied the sAa in solitude, gave a, shiver. 

' Beatrice, you’ve taken cold,’ said her mother, 
sitting out there like that’ 

‘ Oh, nonsense, mother—what a iiugE, wjI ’ 

'A fidget I certainly am not, my darling, and 
that you know very well. As you’ve had no tea, 
you lAall have some gruel at onoe, and go to bed 
and get warm.’ 

' Oh no, mother I ’ But Mrs. Sutton was re¬ 
solved, and in half an hour she had taken Beatrice 
to bed and tucked her up. 

When ^na went to the bedroom Beatrice was 
awake. 

‘Can’t you sleep?’ she inquired kiqjUy. 

‘ No,’ said Beatrice, in a feeble vo^, '^’m rest¬ 
less, somehow.’ 

* I wonderoif it’s influenza,’ sMd Mrs.i Sutton, on 
the following morning, when she learnt from Aima 
that Beatrice had had a bad night, and would tkke 
breakfast in bed. Sie carried the invalid’s food up¬ 
stairs herself. ' 1 hope it in’t influenza,’ she said 
later. 'The girl is very htk.’ 

'You haven’t a dinkal th^ometer?’ Mynors 
suggested. 
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* Go, see if you can buy one at the little diemist’s, 
khe replied yigerly. In a tew minutes he came 
back with the instrument. 

‘ She's it over a hundred,’ Mfs. Sutton reported, 
having used the thermometer. , ‘ What do you fay, 
father? Shall we send for a doctor? I'm not so 
set uf) with doctors as a general rule,’ she added, 
as if in defence, to Anna. ‘ I brought Beatrice 
through* measles and scarlet fever without a doctor— 
w« lyver us«d to think of having a doctor in those 
days for di’dinary aillBents; but influenza— that’s 
differenta Eh, I dread it; you never know how it 
will end. And pom' Bea^ice had such a bad attack 
last Martinmas.’ 

' ' If you like. I’ll run for a doctor now,’ said 
Mynors. 

‘ Let ^e till to-morrow,’ die Alderman decided. 
‘Well see kot* slue goes on. Happen it’s nothing 
but a cold.’ 

‘Yes,’ assentedaMrs. Sutton; 'it’s no use crying 
out before you’re hurt’ 

Anna was struck by the placidity with whidi they 
covered their apprdiension. Towards noon, Beat¬ 
rice, who said that she felt better, insisted on rising. 
A lire was lighted at once in the parlour, and she 
sat in froqf of it till tea-time, when she was 
|bliged to go to bed again. On the ^Vednesday 
morning, after a night which had been almost sleep¬ 
less for bodh girls, her temperature stood at 103^, 
and Henly fetched the doctor, who pronounced it a 
case*of ^uenza, severe, demanding very careful 
treatment,'Instantly the normal mov^ent of the 
household was changed. The sidcroom became a 
mysterious centre round r.-hlch everything revolved, 
and the pariour, without the alteration of a single 
diair, took oA a desmted, foriorn appearance. Meals 
were eaten like the passover, ividi idns girded for 
^ny yudden summoip. Mrs. Sutton and Anna, as 
nurses, grew important in tiM%yes of the men, who 
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Instinctively effaced themselves, existinj^ only like 
messenger-boys whose business it is to liwait a caU. 
Yet there was no alarm, flurry, nw eacitement. In 
the evening the doctor returned. The patient’s tern 
perature had not falleA. * It^was part ef the treatment 
that a medicine should be administered every, two 
hours with absolute regularity, and Mrs. Suston said 
that she should sit up through the nigflt. 

‘ I shall do that,’ said Anna. 

'Nay, I won’t hear of it„’«Mrs. SiAtgn rejpieJ, 
smiling. 

But the three men (the doctor had remained lo chat 
in the parlour), recognising'’Anna’s capacity and re¬ 
liability, and periiaps impressed also by her business-, 
like appearaned as, arraved in a white apron, she 
stood witli firm lips before them, gave' a unanimous 
decision against Mrs. Sutton. 

* We’st have you ill next, lass,’'kaid the Alderman 
to his wife; 'and that’ll never do.’ 

' Well,’ Mrs. Sutton surrendered, * if I can leave her 
to ^nyone, it’s Anna.’ 

Mynors smiled appreciatively. 

On the Thursday morning them was still no sign 
of recovery The temperature was 104", and the 
patient slightly delirious. Anna left the sickroom at 
eight o’clooV to preside at breakfast, and-Mrs. Sutton 
took her'place. 

' You look tired, my dear,’ said the Alderman 
affectionately. 

' I feel perfectly well,’ she repliccT v<tit cheer¬ 
fulness. 

'And you aren’t afraid of catching itf'* Mynors 
asked. 

' Afraid? ’ she said; ' there's no fear of me catch¬ 
ing it.’ 

' How do you know 7 ' 

' I know, that’s alL Ikn never ill.' ' 

.* That’s the right w^ay to kce|f well,* the Aldefkwil - 
remarked. 



The quiet admiration of these two men was very 
pleasant ttf^her. She felt diat she had Mtablished 
herself fjr ever in their esteem. After briakfut, in 
obedience to them, she slept for several hours on 
Mrs. Sutton's, bed. In the^ afternoon Beatrice* was 
worse. The doct«r called, and* found her temperature 
at A5% 

• This caiWt last,’ he remarked bnefly. 

••Wfll, Doctor,’ Mr. Sutton said, 'it’s i’ your 
haq^s.’ ^ * 

‘ Nay,’’Mrs. SuttoB*murmured ftith a smile, • I’ve 
left if with God. It’s with Him.’ 

Th^ was the first and only word of religion, except 
grace at table, that Anna heard from the Suttons 
during her stay in the Isle of Man« .She had feared 
lest vocal piety might fown a prominent feature of 
their dgily life, but her fear had proved groundless. 
She, too, fl-din reason rather than instinct, had tried 
to pray for Beatrice’s recovery. She had, however, 
found much more satisfaction in the activity of 
nursing. 

Again that night she sat up, and on tiie Ffiday 
morning Beatrice was better. At noon all immediate 
danger Vfas past; the patient slept; her temperature 
was almost correct Anna went to bed in the after¬ 
noon and .slept soundly till supper-time, when she 
awoke*very Hungry. For the first time^n three days 
Beatrice could be left alone. The other four had 
Supper tofether, cheerful and relieved after the 
tensions 

'Sielf^ as right as a trivet in a few days,’ said 
the Aldepnan. 

' A few weeks,’ said Mrs. .Sutton. 

’ Of course,’ said Manors, ‘ you’ll stay on herl, 
aow? ’ 

‘ We shall stay until Beatrice is quite fit to travel,’ 
Mr. Sutton*answered. ‘ I might have to run over ta 
thbFive Teams fo4a day or two middle of next week, 
but I ean come bade immediately.’ 
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‘ Well, 1 must go toHPorrow,’ Mynors sighed. 

* Surel]| you can stay over Sunday, H^nry?' 

*No; I’ve no one.to take my place at si^ool.* 

' 4 nd I must go to-morrow, too,' said Anna 
suddenly, * * 

' Fiddle-dc-dee, Annial ’ the Alderman proteste^. 

' I must,' she insisted. ' Father will expect me. 
You know I came for a fortidght Besides,, there's 
Agnes.' 

' Agnes will be all right.' ,, 

' I must go.' They saw that she was fixed* 

' Won't a short walk do you good?' Mynhn sug¬ 
gested to her, with singuldt gravity, after supper. 

' You've not been outside for two days.' 

She looked inquiringly at Mrs. Suttm. 

'Yes, take her, Henry'; she'll sleep‘better for it. 
Eh, Anna, but it's a shame to send y^pi^hoine with 
those rings round your eyes.' 

She went upstairs for a jacket Beatrice was 
awake. ‘ Anna,' she exdaimed ih a weak vmce, 
without any preface, ‘ I was awfully silly and cross 
the other afternoon, before all this business. Just 
now, when you came into the room, I was feeling 
quite asham^.' 

' Oh I Bee I' she answered, bending over her, 
'what non^nsel Now go off to sleep at once.’ 
She was very happy. Beatrice, victim of a tempera- , 
ment which had the childishness and the impulsive¬ 
ness of the artist without his hi^er .and sterner 
traits, sank back in fadle content. 

'ne night was still and very dark. I^’jien Anna 
and Mynors' got outside they could (^tlnguUi 
nd&er the sky nor the sea; but the faint, restless 
murmur of the sea came up the cliffs. Only the 
lights of the houses disdoseo the direction of the 
road. 

‘ Suppose we go down to the jetty, and then along 
as far as the breakwater?* he^id, and she doh- 
curred. ' Won’t you iake my mufll^—again? * b« 
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idded, pulling thia ever-present ar&le from hit 
fMcket 

* No, thaniu.' she said, almost oddly, * jt's really 
quite waAi.’ She regarded the. offer of the muffler 
u an indiscretion—his sde indiscretion during their 
acquaintance. *As they yallferf down the hill to the 
short she though how Beatrioe’s illness had sharply 
interrupted t^eir relations. If she had come to the 
Isle of^an with a vugue idea that he woidd possibly 
|>ro|pse to lier, the expectation was disappointed; but 
she fel{ nb disappointment %e felt that events had 
lifted her to a higher plane than that of love-making, 
fflie was fflled with the proud satisfaction of a duty 
accomplished. She di 3 not seek to minimise to 
herself the fact that she had been of real value 
to her friends in the las| few da^s, had protobly 
saved ^rs. Sutton from ulness, had colainly'laid 
them alt under yi obligation. Their gratitude, un¬ 
expressed, but patent on each face, gave her infinite 
pleasure. She had won their respect by the manner 
in which she had risen to the height of an emergency 
that demanded diore than devotion. She had proved, 
not merely to them but to htfself, that she c^d be 
calm under stress, and could exert moral force when 
occasion needed. Such were the joyous and exultant 
reflections, which passed throu^ her brain—un- 
naturaSy active in the factitious wake%ilnesa caused 
by excessive fatigue. She was in an extremely 
nervous aM excitable condition—and never guessed 
it,^ fams^ing indeed that her emotions were exoep- 
tiopall/ ^anquil that night. She had not begun tc 
realise tjie crisis through which she had just lived. 

The uneven road to the ruined breakwater wai 
quite deserted. HavL'.g reached the limit of t^< 
path, thqr stood sid«^ by dde, sditaty, silent, (^ng 
at the bl^ and gently heaving surface of the sea 
The qre was foiled by the intense gloom; the eai 
nftld make nothipg of the strange nig^t-noises oi 
the bay and the ocean beyond; but the, kna^atiof 
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WM Stimulated by the appeal of all this mystery and 
darkness. Never had the water seemed^ sd' wonderful, 
terrible, aAd austere. 

' We are grolng away to.morrow,’ he said at 
length. 

Anna started and shook with apprehension at the 
tremw in his voice. She had read that a^wohaa 
was always weli warned by her instincts when a man 
meant to propose to her. But here was the proposal 
imminent, and she had not suspected. Irf a flash of 
insight she perceived that the dery event which had 
separated them for three days had aiso impeHdd the 
lover forward in his course. ,It was the thought of 
her vigils, her fortitude, her compassion, that had 
fanned the flame.^ %e was not surprised, only made 
uncunfortable, when he took her hand.’ 

‘ Anna,’ he said, ' it's no use making a long story 
of it. I'm tremendously in love with yOilt'you know 
I am.* 

He stepped back, still holding her hand. She could 
■ay nothing. 

* Well? ’ he ventured. ‘ Didn'.t you know? ’ 

‘ I thought—I thought,' she murmured stupidly, 
< I thought you liked me.’ 

' I can’t tell you how I admire you. I’m not gmng 
to praise you to your face, but I simply never met 
anyone like y<,u. From the very first moment I saw 
you, it was the same. It’s something in your face, 

Anna- Anna, will you be my wife ? ’ ' 

The actual question was put in a preoise,' polite, 
somewhat conventional tone. To Anna he was never 
mure himself thdn at that moment. 

She could not speak; she could not analyse her 
^e«iings; she could not even think. She was adrift. 
At last she stammered: * We’vp only knotra each 
other-’ 

' Oh, dear,’ he eaclalmed masterfully, "what docs 
diat matter? If it had been a dotett years instead bf 
OM, that would have made no diffwmes.' She drow 
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.. A timtHI* awav. but he took it again. She 

IS "" 

•Say yes.’ 

*o°^d be to"release Agnes from* the more ignominious 

ftf her father.’s tyrannies. 

.Thcv* walked home almost in silence. She 
JSg«<l V« Ke ..p»i.nc.d no n.» jn». 

tro^ Sh« felt as she had felt on Ute way down, 

Zaml rnplure, no .o.ia.ic 
arosokt of happiness s^ept over her like a flood 
^ At^the gatc^she wished to make " .f/To 

but hesitated, because she^could • , 

use his Christian name. It was proper for her to 
use his'Cbrisjian name, however, and she would 

Hen^',’^she /aid, ‘ don’t tell anyone here.’ He 
merely kissed her once more. Sh^ went straight up 
stairs. 
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THE DOWHEALL 

I N order to catch the Liverpool steamei st Dolglai 
it was necessary to icave Fort Erin at halfipast six 
in the moning. I'he freshness of the montiifg, and 
the smiles of (lie Aldermac and his wife as they 
waved God-spccd from the doorstep, filled Anna with, 
a serene content which she certainly had not felt 
during the wakeful ni^it She fcvgot, then, the 
hours passed with her conscience in realising how 
serious and solemn a thing was °thili engagement, 
made in an instant on the previous evening. All 
that remained in her mind, as she dnd Henry walked 
quickly down the road, was the tonic sensation of 
high resolves to be a worthy wife. The duties, rather 
than the joys, of her condition, had lain nearest h^ 
heart until that moment of setting out, giving her 
an anxious and almost worried mien which at break¬ 
fast neither Henry nor the Suttons eould quite 
understand. ^But now the idea of duty ceased for a 
time to be paramount, and she loosed herself to the 
pleasures of the day in store. The harbour was full 
of low wandering mists, through which the'-brown 
sails of the fishing-smacks played at hide-and-seek. 
High above them the round forms of immense douds 
were still carrying the colours of sunrise. The gentle 
nit wind on the cheek was like the touch of a 
life-giver. It was impossible, on such a "morning, 
not to exult in life, not to laugh diildidily from 
irrational glee, not to dismiss the hiemory of grief 
and the apprehension trf grief os^ morbid halludna- 
tions. Mynor's face expressed the double happineM of 

i88 . 
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|)rcsent and anticipated {deasuje. He had once again 
nicceeded, he who had never failed; and the voyage 
back to England was for him a triumphal 
Anna responded eagerly to his mood. The day was 
an ecstasy, a bright espanae (unstained. To Anna 
ill pju’ticular it was a^niqUb day, marking the 
apogee df her existence. In the years that followed 
shf could always return to it and say to herself; 
‘.That day I was happy, foolishly, ignorantly, but 
uttefly. Ant alt that \ have since learnt cannot alter 
it—I was happy.’ 

Whm* they reached Shawport Station a cab was 
waiting for Anna. Unknown to her, Henry had 
ordered it by telegraph. This consideratencss was of 
a piece, she thought, with his maqferly conduct of 
the entire journey—on the^ steamer, at Liverpool, in 
tlie trdin nothing that an experienced traveller 
could devise nadlicen lacking to her comfort. .She 
got into the cab alone, while Mynors, followed by a 
hoy and his ba^, walked to his nxmis in Mount 
Street. It had been arranged, at Anna’s wish, that 
he should not appear at Manor Terrace till supper¬ 
time. Ephraim t^ned for her the door of her home. 
It seemed to her that he was pleased. 

‘Well, father, here I am again, you see.’ 

* Ay,,Iasi.’ They shook hands, and she indicated 
to the cabman where to deposit her tin-box. She 
was glad and relieved to be back. Nothing had 
changed, acept herself, and this absolute sameness 
was alf'onc/ pleasant and pathetic to her. 

‘Whertfs Agnes?’ she asked, smiling at her 
fatiier. dn the ^ow of arrival she had a vague notion 
that her relations with him had been permanently 
softened by absence. 

' I sed' thou’s gotten into th’ habit o’ flitting 
about in cabs,’ he said, without answering her ques¬ 
tion. 

* Wdl, father,* W said, smiling yet, * there wai 
the btH. 1 coulifai't'CafTy tifc box.’ 
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• 1 rcdcon thou couldst h«’ hired a lad to parr. - 
for sixpence.' 

She did not reply. The cabman had f^c to bis 
vehicle. 

‘•Art’na gwng to th’ cabby?' 

‘ I've paid him, lather.' • 

' How much ? ' 

She paused. 'Eighteen-pence, father.' It was a 
Me; she had paid two shillings. 

%e went eagerly into the kitchen, and thet^inle 
the parlour, where tea was sfct for one. "Agpics was 
not there. ‘ Her's upstairs,' Ephraim said/ meeting 
Anna as she came into thf lobby again, l^e ran 
softly upstairs, and into the bedroom. Agnes was, 
replacing ornaments on the mantelpiece with mathe-' 
matical exactitude; under, her arm was a duster. The 
child turned, startled, and gave a little shriek- 

' Eh, I didn't know you'd coma. How early you 
arel' 

They rushed towards each other, embraced, and 
kissed. Anna was overcome by the pathos of her 
sister's loneliness in that grim house for fourteen 
days, while she, the elder, had been absorbed in 
selfish gaiety. The pale face, large, melancholy eyes, 
and long, thin armsi were a silent accusation. She 
wondered that she could ever have brought herself 
to leave Agi.es even for a day. Sitting down on the. 
bed, she drew the child on her knee in a fury of 
love, and kissed her again, weeping. Agnes cried 
too, for sympathy. 

' Oh, my dear, dear Anna, I'm so g!ad you've 
come beck I'' She dried her eyes, and ir quite a 
differe nt tone of vince asked; ' Has Mr. Mynosv 
proposeo (o you?' 

Anna could not avdd a blurh at this dimple and 
astounding query. She saidYes.' It was the one 
word of which she was capable, under the circum¬ 
stances. That was not the mokwnt to tax A|^ 
with too much precocity and abruptness. 
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‘ You're engaged, then? Oh, Anna, doea It (eel 
oe? It mdit. I knew you frould he I ’ 

‘ How d^ you know, Agnes? ’ 

‘ I mean I knew he would ask you, some time. 
All the girls at ^ool knew tM' • 

* I hope you ilidn’t talk about it,’ said the dider 
sister.' • 

‘ Oh, no I But they did; they were always taiklag 
sbdiit it^ 

* Ijpu neves told me that.’ 

* I—I,didn’t like to.* Anna, shall I hiive to eali 
him Henry now? ’ 

‘ Ye^ of course. Whyi we’re nuirried he will be 
your brother-in-law.’ 

' Shall you be married soon, Anna?^' 

‘ Not for a very lung timca’ 

‘ Wheg you are—shall I keep house alone? I caa, 
you know—^ I shall never dare to call him Henry. 
ISut he’s awfully nice; isn’t he, Anna? Yes, when 
you are married, i shall keep house here, but I shall 
enmc to sec you every day. Father will have to let 
me do that Does father know you’re engaged? ’• 

* Not yet And you mustn’t say anything. Henry 
is coming.for supper. And then father will be told.' 

' Did he kiss you, Anna? ’ 

‘ Wl»o—father? ’ 

' No, %ilty I Henry, of course—I meat when he'd 
asked you? ’ 

‘ I think ^ou are asking all the questions. Sup¬ 
pose I ask some now. How have you managed 
witf^ father? Has he been nice? ’ 

‘ Some (days—yes,’ said Agnes, affer thinking s 
moment ' We have had some new cups and sauccri 
up from Mr. Mynors srorks. And father has swept 
the kitchen chimney, ^d, oh Anna I I asked him to¬ 
day if I’d kept house weD, and he said "Pret^ 
wtf," and die gave me a penny. Look I It’s tiM 
iiM money I’ve avtr had, you know. I wanted yon 
at nights, Anna- and alt the time, too. I’ve been 
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frightfully busy. I cleaned silvers all afternoon., 
Anna, I hove tried—c And I’ve got 'ome tea for 
you. lli go down and make it Now you mustn't 
come into the kitchen. I'll bring it to you in the 
parlgur.’ 

‘ I had my tea at (Jr^we^’ Anna was about to say, 
but refrain^, in due course drinking the cups pre^ 
pared by Agnes. She felt passionately lorry for 
Agnes, too young to feet the shadow which over¬ 
hung her future. Anna would marry igto freedom, 
but Agnes would remain tht serf. Would A^i-s 
marry? Could she? Would her father i\]i{tw it? 
Anna had noticed that in,families the youngest, 
petted in childhood, was often sacrificed in mabirity. 
It was the last maid who must keep her maidenhood/t 
and, vicariously''filial, pay out of her.own life the 
debt of all the rest. 

' Mr. Mynors is coming up for simper tb-night. 
He wants to sec you,’ Anna said to her father, as 
calmly as she could. The miser grunted. But at 
eight o’clock, the hour immutably fixed for supper, 
Henry had not arrived. The meal proceeded^ of 
course, without him. To Anna hjs absence was un- 
I accountable and disturbing, for none could be more 
punctilious than he in the matter of appointments. 
She expected him every moment, but did not 
appear. Agees, filled fuU of the great secret con¬ 
fided to her, was more openly impatient than her 
sister. Neither of them could talk, jcd a heavy 
silence fell upon the family group, a s’lence which 
her father, on that particular evening ^f Annh’s 
return, resented: 

* You dunna’ tell us much,’ he remariced, when the 
sgpper was finished. 

She feit that the complaint wps a just one. Even 
before supper, when nothing had occurred to pre¬ 
occupy her, she had spoken little. There had seemed 
so much to tell—at Port Erin, and,now there seemed 
nothing to tell. She veiitured into a flaccid, perfunc- 
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tofy account of Beatrice’s illness, of the fishing, of 
Ithe unfinished houses which had caught the fancy of 
Mr. Sutton; she said the sea had been smgoth, that 
ihey had &ad something to eat at Liverpool, that the 
train for Crewe was very prompt; and then, she 
could think of* no more« Silence fell again. The 
supper-tjjings were cleared away and washed up. At 
a quarter-pash nine, Agnes, vainly begging permission 
to*stay*up in order to see Mr. Mynins, was sent to 
bed, only p^ially comforted by a clothes-brush, long 
desfed^ wdiich Anna hdd brought for her as a present 
from thq Isle of Man. 

‘Shall you tell father^yourself, now Henry hasn't 
come / ’ the diild asked Anna, who had gone upstairs 
^o unpack her box. 

* Yes,’ said Anna, briefly^ 

‘ I wonder what he’ll say,' Agnes reflected, with 
that ha)>it/i sdprays annoying to Anna, of meeting 
trouble half-way. 

At a quarter tq ten Anna ceased to expect Mynors, 
and finally braced herself to the ordeal of a solemn 
interview .with her father, well knowing that,she 
dared not leave him any longer in ignorance of her 
engagemmt. Already the old man was locking and 
bolting the door; he had wound up the kitchen clock. 
When he cpie back to the parlour to extinguish the 
gas shv was standing by the mantelpieqe. 

‘Father,’ she began, ‘ I’ve something I must tell 
you.’ 

‘ Eh, ,whahls that ye say ? ’ his hand was on the 
ga^tap. ,He dropped it, examining her face 
curiously. ■ 

‘ Mr. filynors has asked me to marry him; he 
asked me last night We settled he should come up 
to-night Ip see you—^can’t think why he hasn’t It 
must be something very unexpected and importsuit, 
or he’d bawe come.’ She trembled, her heart beat 
violenlly; but the Srords were out, and she thanked 
God. 
o 
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'Aiked ye to marry him, did he?’ The mieer 
gazed at h«' quizadcalW out of hit small blue eyes. 

* Yes, father.’ 

‘ And rlhat didst say? ’ 

' I said I would.’' 

‘OhI Thou saidst 4 hou wouldst.t I reckon it 
was for thatten as thou Inuat go gadding oil to 
seaside, eh?’ ' 

’Father, I never dreamt of such t thing when 
Suttons asked me to go. I do wish Henry’—tlyi 
cost of that Christian name IV had comt., He fuitc 
meant to come to-night.’ She could not helg insist¬ 
ing on the propriety of Henry’s intentims.' * 

' Then I am for te consuicid, eh? ’ 

' Of course, father.’ 

‘ Ye’ve soon trade it up, between ye.’ 

His tone was, at the bcsv, brusque; but she breathed 
more easily, divining instantly from his manner that 
he meant to offer no vident Ejection fo the engage¬ 
ment. She knew that only tact was needed now. 
The miser had, indeed, foreseen the possibility of 
this marriage for months past, and had long since 
decided in his own mind that Henry woiffd make a 
satisfactory son-in-law. Ephraim' had no social am- 
* bitions—with all his meanness, he was above them; 
he had nothing but contempt for rank, style, luxury, 
and ' the theory of what it is to be a 'lady and a 
gentleman.’“ Yet, by a curious contradiction, Henry’s* 
smartness of appearance—the smartness of an un¬ 
rivalled commercial traveller—pleased him. He saw 
in Henry a young and sedate man oif remarkable 
shrewdness, a man who had saved money," had made 
money for others, and was now making it for him¬ 
self ; a man who could be trusted absolutely to perform 
(hat feat of ‘getting on’; a ‘safe’ and ^foundly 
respectable man, at the same time audacious and im¬ 
perturbable. He was well aware that Henry had really 
fallen in love with Anna, but nothing "would have 
oonvinc«i him that Anna’s money was not *thc < 
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primal cauR of Henry’i genuine passion for Anna’s 
self. 

‘You^ime neiirjr, uun i you, lauier? ** Anna nid. 
It was a failure in the desi^ tact, for Ephraini had., 
never been known to admjt.that he liked anyone or 
anything. Siich naturft are capable of nothing more 
potitife than toleration. 

‘ He's a Hard-headed chap, and he knows the vaiue 
«’ nibney. Ayl that he does; he knows which side 
his breads buttered pn.’ A sinister emphasis marked 
tife last'scntcnce. 

Insk^ad of remaining silent, Anna, in her nervous¬ 
ness, committed another imprudence. ‘ What do 
you mean, father? ’ she asked, pretending that she 
thought it impossible he could mear^what he obviously 
did mean. • 

‘Tljou knows what I’m at, lass. Dost think he 
isna’ mairyihg thee for thy brass? Dost think as he 
canna' make a fine guess what thou’rt worth? But 
that wunna’ bother thee as long as thou’st hodeed a 
good-looking chap. ’ 

‘ Father I ’ 

‘Ayl thou mayst bridle; but it’s true. Dunna' 
tell me.’. 

Securely conscious of the perfect purity of Mynors’ 
affection,,she was not in the least hurt. She even 
thought that her father’s attitude t^as not quite 
sincere, an attitude partially due to mere wilful 
churlishness. ' Henry has never even mentioned 
money, to i#e,’ she said mildly. 

’.Happen not; he isna’ such a foqi as that.’ He 
paused,^nd continued: ‘ Thou’rt free to wed, for me. 
Lasses will do it, I reckon, and thee among th’ rest.’ 
She smiled, and on that smile he suddenly turned*' 
out the gas. Annaewas glad that the colloquy had 
ended so arell. Congratulations, endearments, loving 
regard for«her wdfare: she had not expected tfaeR 
thfngs, and was In no wIm grieved by their absence. 
CropSng her way towards the lobby, she considered 
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henelf lucky, and rnily wished that nothing had 
happened to keep Mynoni away. She wapt^ to tell. 
him at onee that her father had proved trai^ble. 

• e 

• 

Thetnext morning, Tellwright, whose attendance 
at diapel was losing ^e* st^ctness of< its old regu-. 
larity, announced dtat he should stay at home. IJun- 
day's dinner was to be a cdd repast, ^nd s(> Anna 
and Agnes went to diapel. Anna’s thoughts, were 
wholly occupied with the prospect of seeing Mynors,, 
and hearing the explanation of'his absend on Sattir- 
day night. ■ 

' There he is I ’ Agnes exclaimed loudly, as' they 
were approaching the chapel. « 

' Agnes,’ said Anna, ‘ when will you learn to behave 
in the street? ’ * ^ 

Mynors stood at the chapel-gates; he was evidently 
awaiting them. He lookH grave, alnyis^ sad. He 
raised his hat and shook hands, with a particular 
friendliness for Agnes, who was speralating whether 
he would kiss Anna, as his betrothed, or herself, as 
being only a little girl, or both or neither of them. 
Her eyes already expressed a sort of ownership in 
'him. 

‘ I should like to speak to you a moment,’ Henry 
said. ' Will you come into the school-yard ? ’ 

' Agnes, ysu had better go straight inito fhapel,’ 
said Anna. It was an ignominious disaster to the 
child, but she obeyed. 

' I didn’t give you up last night tig nearly ten 
o’clock,’ Anna remarked as they passet^ into 4 he 
school-yard. She was astonished to discover in her¬ 
self an inclination to p<wt, to play the oifehded fair 
sne, because Mynors h'id failed in his appointment. 
Contemptuously die crushed it ^ 

'Have you heard about Mr. Price?’ Mynors 
began., 

'Na What about him? Has aKything happenejl? ’ 

' A very sad thing l|8s happened. Yes-’ He 
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Mopped, Iran emotion. 'Our superintendent has 
committed suicide!' 

' Killed himself?' Anna gasped. 

' He flanged himself yesterday afternoon at Edward^ 
.Street, in die siip-house, after the woriu wer» closed.* 
Willie had gone homeo but lie came back, when his 
father didn’t turn up for dinner, and found him. Mr. 
Price was ^ite dead. He ran in to my place to fetch 
MIC just as I was getting my tea. That was why I 
• never canje last night’ 

*Anna*was speechless. 

' ^’jhought I would tell you myself,’ Henry re¬ 
sumed. ' It's an awfyl thing for the Sunday-school, 
and* the whole society, too. He, a prominent Wes¬ 
leyan, a worker among us I An ^awful thing 1 ’ he 
repeated, dominated by^the idea of the blow thus 
dealt to tlie Methodist connexion by the man now 
dead. 

* Why did he do it 7 ’ Anna demanded, curtly. 

Mynors shrngged his shoulders, and ejaculated. 

‘ Business troubles, I suppose; it couldn’t be anything 
else. Atschoof this morning I simply announced that 
he was dead.’ Henry’s voice broke, but he added, 
after a f«use: ‘ Young Price bore himself splendid!) 
last night.’ 

Anna turned away in silence. ‘ I shall come up 
for tea, if I may,’ Henry said, and than they parted, 
he to the singing-seat, she to the portico of the 
chapel. Reople were talking in groups on the broad 
steps and us the vestibule. All knew of the calamity, 
aiM had received from it a new interest in life. The 
tom was aroused as if from a lethargy. Consterna¬ 
tion and eager curiosity were on every face. Those 
who arrived in ignorance of the event were informed 
of it in^pressive (pnes, and with Intense satisfac- 
timi to the informer; nothing of equal importance had 
happened in the society for decades. Anna, walked 
Hg the ^le to ha* pew, filled with one thought: 

' We drove him to it, father and i.’ 
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Her fear was that tiie miser had renewed his 
terrible insistence during the previous fortnight. 
She forgot Uiat she had disliked the dead m^, that 
the had always seemed to her mean, pietistic, and 
two-fad^l. She forgot that in pressing him for rent 
many months overdue she aii'd her father had acted 
within their just rights—acted as Price himself ,woBld 
have acted in dieir place. She could think only of 
the strain, the agony, the despair that mu$t*havtf 
preceded the miserable tragedy. Old Price had 
atoned for all in one sublime sin, the sole d^ that 
could lend dignity and repose to sucli a figure so his. 
Anna’s feverish imagination VMionstituted the sMne 
in the slip-house: she saw it as something grand, 
accusing, and unanswerable; and she could not dis¬ 
miss a* feeling of acute remorse that she should have 
been engaged in pleasure at that very hour of death. 
Surely some instinct should have wanted' her that 
the hare whicli she had helped to hunt was at its 
last gasp t 

Mr. Urgent, the newly-appointed second minister, 
was In the pulpit—a little, earnest bachelor, who 
emphasised evf^y sentence with a-continual tremor 
of the voice. * Brethren,’ he said, after the second 
hymn—and his tones vibrated with a singular effect 
through the half-empty building: ‘ Before I proceed 
to my sennon’I have one word to say in referrace to 
the awful event which' is doubtless uppermost in 
the minds of all of you. It is not for tis to judge 
the man who is now gone from us, ushered into Ae 
dread presence pf h'ls Maker with the criirfe of snf- 
, murder upon his soul. I say it is not for us to judge 
* him. The ways of the Almighty are past finding 
odt> Therefore at such a moment we may fitly 
humble mirselves before the Throne, and while proe- 
trate there let us intercede for the poor young maa 
who is left behind, bereft, and /lill of grief and 
shame. We will engage in silent prayer.’ He lifted 
' hia hand, and closed hU eyes, and the con g nyatioa 
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leaned forward against the fronts of the pews. The 
appealing face of Willie'presented itself vividly to < 
Anna. 

' Wh*o is it? ’ Agnes asked, in a whisper of ep^ 
palling distinctness. Ann^ frowned angrily, and gave 
no reply. 

•Wl^ilc the lust hymn was oeing sung, Anna signed 
to Agnes Ulat she wished to leave the chapel. Every* 
•one'would be aware that she was among Price’s 
creditors^ and she feared that if she stayed till the 
dhd of the service swne chatterer might draw her into 
a (h^rcssing conversation. The sisters went out, 
and Agnes’s burning g;uriosily was at length relieved, 

*^r. Price has hanged himself,’ Anna said to her 
father when they readied hnne. 

The miser looked through tlic window* for a 
moment. ‘ f am na’ surprised,’ he said. ' Suicide’s 
i’ that Mooli. Titus’s uncle ’Lijah tried to kill him¬ 
self twice afore he died 0’ gravel. Us’n have to do 
summnt wi’ Edward Street at last.’ 

She wanted to ask Ephraun if he had been de¬ 
manding more rent lately, but she could ndt find 
courage to do so. 

Agnes had to go to Sunday-school alone thit 
afternoon. Without saying anything to her father, 
Anna decided to stay at home. She spent the time 
in her bedroom, idle, preoccupied; ani did not come 
downstairs till half-past three. Ephraim had gone 
out. AgMes presently returned, and then Henry 
came in with Mr. Tellwright. They were conversing 
adiicably) and Anna knew that her engagement was 
finally ^nd satisfactorily settled. During tea no 
reference was made to it, nor to the suicide. Mynors’ 
demeanour was quiet but cheerful. He had partly* 
recovcreil from the* morning’s agitation, and gave 
Ephraim and Agnes a vivacious account of the at¬ 
tractions of Port Erin. Anna noticed the amusement 
ig his eye when* Agnes, reddening, said to Mm: 

‘ Will you have some more bread-and-butter, Henry? ’' 
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It seemed to be tadtly understood afterwards that 
Agnes and her father would attend chapibl, while 
Henry and Knna kept house. No one was ingenious 
•enough to detect an impropriety in the arrangement. 
For some obscure reason, rimmediately upon theT de¬ 
parture of the' chapel-goers,* Anna went into the 
kitchen, rattled some plates, stroked her hair illc- 
chanically, and then stole back again to %ie parlour. 
It was a chilly evening, and instead of walking 
up and down the strip of garden the /betrothed 
lovers sat together under the window.' ^ifa 
wondered whether or not she was happy.* ’The 
presence of Mynors was, at any rate, marveil<^sly 
soothing. 

' Did your fath/'r say anything about the Price 
affair ?'’ he began, yielding^at once to the powerful 
hypnotism of the subject which fascinated the whole 
town that night, and which Anna could*'bed'r neither 
to discuss nor to ignore. 

' Not much,' she said, and repeated to him her 
father's remark. 

Mynors told her all he knew; how Willie had 
dbcovered his father with his toes 'actually touching 
^e floor, leaning slightly forward, quite dead; how 
he had then cut the rope and fetch^ Mynors, who 
went with him to the police-station; how<they had 
tied up the h&d of the corpse, and then waited till 
night to wheel the body on a hand-cart from Edward 
Street to the mortuary chamber at the pol^e-station; 
how the police had telephoned to the kroner, ajid 
settled at once cthat the inquest should bd^ held .tm 
Tuesday in the court-room at the town-hall; and 
how quiet, self-contained, and dignified Willie had 
been, surprising everyeme by this new-found manli¬ 
ness. It all seemed hideously real to Anna, as 
Henry added detail to detail. 

' I diink I ought to tell you,' shf said very calmly, 
when he had finished the recital, ‘that I—iKi 
dreadfully upset over it.'’ I cant help thinking that 
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I—Ikat father and I, I *>ean-aro somehow partly 
responsible for this.' 

• Foft Price’s death ? How ?.’ 

‘ We have been so hard on him for his rci^t lately,* 
you know.’ 

•My dearest girl I Wha*t next?’ He took her 
kflnd ■ in hjs. ' I assure you the idea is absurd. 
You’ve only got it because you’re so sensitive and 
'high-strung. I undertake to say Price was stuck 
f^st cvfInhere—everywhere—hadn’t a chance.’ 

‘ Me high-strung I ’ she exclaimed. He ki.ss(!d lie: 
luviit^y. But, beneath the feeling of reassurance 
which by superior Arcc hr had imposed on her 
there lay a feeling tliat she was treated like a fright¬ 
ened child who must be tranquillized in the, night. 
Nevertheless, she was grateful for his kindnes.s, and 
whent she went to bed she obtained relief from the 
returning oDsession of the suicide by m-aking anew 
her vows to him. 

As a theatrical effect the death of Titus Price 
could scarcely Jiave been surpassed. The lowp was 
profoundly moved by the spectacle of this abject yet 
heroic surrender ‘ of all those pretences by which 
society contrives to tolerate itself. Here was a man 
whom no one respected, but everyone pretended to 
rcspec|—flho knew that he was respited by none, 
but pretended that he was respected by all; whose 
whole car|er was made up of dissimulations: re¬ 
ligious, mo^l, and social. If any man could have been 
trusted to continue the decent sham to the end, and 
so {veserve the general self-esteem, sbrely it was this 
man. But not Suddenly abandoning alt imposture, 
he transgresses evenly, brazenly; and, snat^ingcar 
bit of hemp cries; * B^old me; this is real human 
nature. *rhis is the Iruth; the rest was lies. I lied; 
you lied. I confess it, and you shall confess it.’ 
Such a tlnmdcrciap riiakes the very base of the 
a&rocosm. The young folk^in particular could with 
tOficulty beyve ^elr ears. It seemed faicredible to 
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them that Titus Price, thb Methodist, the .Sunday- 
school supevntendcnt, the loud champion of the 
highest virtues, shouid 'commit the sin of all* sins— 
murder. They were dazed. The remembrance of 
his insincerity did nothing to mitigate the blow. In 
their view it was perhaps even worse that he h^d 
played false to his own falsity. The elders w^e a 
little less disturbed. The event was not unique in, 
their experience. They had lived longer ^nd felt 
these seismic shocks before. Tfiey could go back 
into the past and find other cases where a Swift 
impulse had shattered the edifu^ of a lifetime. They 
knew that the history of families and of communities 
is crowded with {jisillusioii. They had discovered 
that chViractcr is changeless,, irrepressible,, incurable. 
They were aware of the astonishing fact, wliich 
takes at least thirty years to learn, tha^ a. Suiiday- 
schoot superintendent is a man. And the suicide of 
Titus Price, when they had realised it. served but to 
confirm their most secret and honest estimate of 
humatlily, (hat estimate which they 'never ^onfided 
to a soul. Tlte young folk thought the Methodist 
Society shamed and branded by the tragic incident, 
and imagined that years must elapse before it could 
again hold up its head in the town. The ^ old folk 
were wiser, fiAesecing with certainty that in only a 
few days this all-engrossing phenomenon would 'lose 
its significance, and be ns though it had n-ver been. 

Even in two days, time had already^ begun Its 
work, for by Tuesday morning the interert of the 
affair—on Sunday at the highest pitch—had waned 
^ much that the thought of tlte inquest was capable 
oP reviving it. Although everyone knew that the 
ca'se presented no unusual features, and |hat the 
cofoner’s inquiry would be nothing more than a 
formal ceremony, the almost greedy curiosity of 
Methodist circles lifted it to the'level of a cau^ 

' eilibrt. The court wat filled with irreproachable 
rcspectabiUty when the coroner drove fait) the town. 
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and each animated face said to its fellow; ‘ So you’re 
here, aA you? ’ Late c<5ners of the oflicial world—' 
councillors, guardians of the poor; m^bers of the 
school board, and one or two of their ladies, were 
forced to intrigue for rcyHji with the potici? and the 
town-hall keeper, and, hating succeeded, sank into 
their, narrow seats with a sigh of expectancy and 
triumph. Late comers with less influence had to 
retire, and by a kind of sinister fascination were 
kept wi|idcring altout the corridor before they could 
decide* to go home. The market-place was occupied 
by ihsindrcds of loafers, who seemed to find a mystic 
satisfaction* in behoUipg the coroner’s dogcart and 
the exterior of the building which now held the 
corpse. • 

It was 'by accident (hat Anna was in tile town. 
Sh^knew that the inquest was to occur that morn¬ 
ing, blit fihd not dreamed of attending it. When, 
however, she saw the stir of excitement in the 
market-place,* and the police guarding the entrances 
of tlic town-hall, she walked directly across the road, 
past the two officers at the cast door, and ilito the 
dark main corridor of the building, which was dotted 
with smalt groups idly conversing. She was con¬ 
scious of two tilings: a vehement curiosity, and the 
cxistenoe somewhere in the precincts of a dead body, 
unsightly, monstrous, calm, silent, Careless-the in¬ 
sensible origin of all this simmering ferment which 
disgustc9 her even while she shared in it. At a 
{mall dooC, half hidden by a curtain, she was startled 
to see Klynors. 

' You here I ’ he exclaimed, as if painfully surprised,, 
and shook hands with a preoccupied air. ‘ They a^ 
examining Willie. I came outside while he was in 
the witness-box.’ * 

‘Is the inquest going on in there?’ she asked, 
pointing *to the door. Each appeared to be conceal¬ 
ing a certain resentment against the other; but this 
appesrancf was due only lb nervous agitation. 
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A policeman down th^ corridor called^; ‘ Mr. 
Mynon, a moment.’ Henry hurried away, anawer- 
ing Anna’s question as he went: *Yes, in ..there. 
That’s tfie witnesses’ and jurors’ door; but please 
don’t go in. I dm’t like you to, and it is sure to 
upset you.' 

She opened the door and went in. Nong said -naf, 
and she found a few inches of standing-room behind 
tho jury-box. A terrible stench nauseated her; the 
chamber was crammed, and not a windt^. q>en^ 
There was silence in the court—no one seemed te be 
doing anything; but at last she perceived that 'the 
coroner, enthroned on the benfii justice was writ¬ 
ing in a book with blue leaves. In the witness-box 
stood lyilliam Prile, dressed in black, with kid 
gloves, not lounging in an ungainly attitude^, as 
might have been expected, but perfectly^ erect;' he 
kept his eyes fixed on the coroner's head. Sarah 
Vodrey, Price’s aged housekeeper, sat on a chair 
near the witness-box, weeping into a black-bordered 
handkerchief; at intervals she raised her small, 
wrinkled, red face, with its glistening, ififlamed 
eyps, and then buried it again in the handkerchief. 
The members of the jury, whom Anna could see 
only in profile, shuflled to and fro on their long, 
pew-like seats-^^they were mostly working pien, 
shabbily clothed; but the foreman was Mr. Leal, the 
provision dealer, a freemason, and a sidesm|p at the 
parish church. The general public sat jptent and 
vacuous; their minds gaped, if not their qiouthsf 
occasionally one whispered inaudibly to another; the 
jury, conscious of an official status, exchanged re- 
narks in a whisper courageously loud. SeverM tall 
policemen, helmet in hand, stood in various comets 
of the room, and the coroner’s officer sat n£ar the 
witness-box to administer the oath. At l^th the 
coronor Ufted his head. He was trqther a youngr 
man, with a large, intelligent face; he wore eye- 
glasM, and his chin was covered wtd^ a short. 
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wavy beard. Hit manner showed that, while secretly 
proud ot his supreme posttion in that assemblage, he 
was deliberately tiying to make it appear that this 
exercise of judicial authority was nothing to hin|, 
that in truth these eternal inquiries, which interested 
others so deeply, weA to him a weariness conKien- 
t'ously enjjured. 

'^Now, Mr. Price,’ the coroner said blandly, and it 
was plain that he was being ceremoniously polite 
,tu ai\ tiferior, iib obedience to Uic rules of good 
form, ‘ 1 must ask you some more questions. Ilicy 
be inconvenient, even painful; but I am here 
simply as the instnllnent of the law, and I must do 
my duty. And these gentlemen here,’ he wiivod a 
hand in the direction of the jurg, ' must be told the 
.wjjgle fadts of the ca^. We know, of codrsc, that 
itie«deccased committed suicide—that has been proved 
heyuntf d(^bt; but, as 1 say, we have the right to 
know mca'c.’ He paused, well satisfied with the 
sound of hi^ voice, and evidently thinking that lie 
had said something very weighty and impressive. 

' Wffat do you want to know?’ Willie Price de¬ 
manded, his broad Five Towns speech contrasting 
wib'i the Kensingtonian accents of the coroner. The 
latter, who came originally from Manchester, was 
irrifpted'by the brusque intdrruption; but he con¬ 
trolled his annoyance, at tlie same fime glancing at 
the public as if to signify to them that he had learnt 
not to tkke too seriously the unintentional rudeness 
rfdiaracteristic of their district. 

• ' You say it was probably business troubles that 
causal your late father to commit the rash act? ’ 

•Yes.’ 

' You are sure there was nothing else? ' 

' WIiat else couM there be? ' 

• Your lata father was a widower? ’ 

• Yes.’ * 

‘Now as tt> these busincH tnubles—what were 
theg?’ 
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' We were being pressed by creditcav.' 

‘ Were you a partner witlp your late father?' 

‘ Yes,’ , 

' Oh I You were a partner with him I ’ 

*The jui;y seemed surprised, and the coroner wrote 
again : ‘ What was your s^are In the business? ' 

' 1 don’t know.’ 

' You don’t know ? Surely that is rather singular ? 

* My father took me hi Co. not long since. We 
signed a deed, but I forget what was in >L My 
place was prindpally on the bank/ not in the dflice. 

' And so you were being pressed by creditors^^ 
‘Yes. And we were behind M^th die rent.’ 

‘ Was the landlord pressing you, too? ’ 

Anna lowered her eyes, fearful lest every head had 
turned towards her.' ,, 

'Not then; he had been—she, I mean.’ 

‘ The landlord is a lady? ’ Here the coroner faintly 
smiled. 'Then, as regards the landlord, the pres¬ 
sure was less than it had been ? ’ 

‘ Yes; we had paid some rent, and settled some 
other cl«ims.’ ' 

‘ Docs it not seem strange-?.' the ccwoner 

began, with a suave air of suggesting an idea. 

‘ If you must know,’ Willie surprisingly burst out, 

‘ I believe it was the failure of a firm in London 
that owed us qioney that caused father to lAng 
himself.’ 

‘ Ah I' exclaimed the coroner. ' When idid you 
hear of that failure? ’ 

' By second post on Friday. Eleven in uw murii- 
ing.’ 

>,, ‘ I think we have heard enough, Mr. Coroner,’ said 
Ljal, standing up in the juiy-boz. ' We have decided 
on our verdict.’ ^ 

‘Tliank you, Mr. Price,’ said the coroner, dis¬ 
missing Willie. He added, in a tone of icy-severity 
to the foreman: ' 1 had concluded ln.y examination, 
of the witness.’ Then he ^ote further in his book. 
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‘Now, gentlemen of'^e jury,’ the coroner re¬ 
turned, Saving first clear^l his throat; ' I think you 
will agree with me that this is a pecuiiariy painful 
case. Yet at the same timfr—’ , 

Anna hastened from tt^ court as impulsively as 
she had entered it. She could think of nothing but 
life quiet, silent, pitiful corpse; and all this vapid 
mouthing exasperated her beyond sufferance. 

On tl%! Thursday afternoon, Anna was sitting 
Iloqp *n the house, with the Persian cat and a pile 
of stackings on her knee, darning. Agnes had with 
sorrow returned to school; Ephraim was out. The 
bell sounded violently, and Anna, thinking that 
perhaps for some reason her fajjier had chosen to 
enter by the front doory ran to open it. Tht visitor 
wiSjWiHie Price; he wore the new black suit which 
had figBre^ in the coroner’s court. She invited him 
to the parlour and they both sat down, tongue-tied. 
Now that she* had learnt from his evidence given at 
the inquest that Ephraim had not been pressing for 
rent during her absence in the Isle of Man, She felt 
less like a criminal before Willie than she would 
have felt without that assurance. But at the bSst 
she was nervous, self-conscious, and shamed. .She 
supposed that he had called to make some arrange- 
menf with reference to the tenure oP the works, or, 
more probably, to announce a bankruptcy and stop¬ 
page. 

‘ Well, •Miss Tellwright,’ Willie began, ‘ I’ve 
bpried Him. He’s gone.’ , 

The«simple and profound grief, and the restrained' 
bitterness against all the world, which were expresse^ 
in these words—the sole epitaph of Titus Prift— 
nearly tmade Anna cry. She would have cried. If 
the cat had not opportunely jumped on her knee 
again; she cont^ill^ herself by dint of stroking it. 
dShe sympathis^ with him more intensely in that 
first mom|nt of hit loneliness than she had ever 
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sympathised with anyone, even Agnes. She wished 
passionatdy to ^ield, shelter, and comfort, him, to 
do something, however small, to diminish his sor¬ 
row and humiliaticHi; and this despite his site, his 
(mgainlipess, his coarse features, his rough voice, 
his lack of all the co(lv%nty}nal refinements. A 
single look from his guileless and timid eyes aton^ 
for every shortcoming. Yet she could scarcely open 
her mouth. She knew not what to say. Sheiiad 
no phrases to soften the frightful blow whiph Prov¬ 
idence had dealt him- 

‘ I’m very sorry,’ she said. ‘ You must be*.re¬ 
lieved it’s all over.’ 

If she could have been Mrs.' Sutton for half tin 
hour I But she was Anna, and her feelings could 
only find outlet in'her eyes... Happily young Price 
was of those meek ones who know by instinct>the 
language of the eyes. 

‘You’ve come about the works, I suppose?’ she 
went on. , 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘ Is your father in? I want to 
see hinvvery particular.’ ,, 

‘He isn’t in now,’ she replied: ‘but he will be 
back by four o’clock. ’ 

‘ That’s an hour. You don’t know where he is? ’ 
She shod! her head. ‘ Well,’ he continued, ‘ I must 
tell you, then. ^I’ve come up to do it, and do>it I 
must. I can’t come up again; neither can I wait. 
You r«nember that bill of exchange as we gave you 
some weeks bade towards rent? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said. There was a pause. He stood 
up, and moved tO the mantelpiece. Her gaze fol¬ 
lowed him intently, but she had no idea what lie was 
abov>t to say. 

* It’s forged. Miss Tellwrigfat,’ He sat„ down 
again, and seemed calmer, braver, ready to meet 
any conceivable set of consequences. 

* Forged I ’ she repeated, not imfiitdiately grasp¬ 
ing the significance of the^avowal. 
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‘ Mr. Sutton's name is forged on it. So I came 
to tell your father; but yokll do as well. I feel as 
if I should like to tell you all about jf,' he said, 
smiling* sadly. ‘ Mr. Suttm had really given us a 
bill for thirty pounds, but we’d paid that awgy when' 
Mr. Tellwright sent *rorS'.down—you remember— 
(h^t he should put bailiffs in if he didn't have twenty- 
live pounds* next day. We were just turning the 
comar then, father said to me. There was a goodish 
* sum duetto us from a London firm in a month's 
lime, and if we could only hold out till then, father 
said^}^ could see daylight for us. But he knew as 
thcrc’d be no gettiiig^round Mr. Tellwright. So he 
had'tl^e idea of using Mr. Sutton's name—just tem¬ 
porary tike. He sent me to the post-office to buy a 
bill stamp,, and he wrqfe out thf bill all but the 
naiiR* “You take this up to Tellwright’s," he 
says,*" and gsk ’em to take it and hold it, and we'll 
redeem it, and tliat’ll be all right. No harm done 
there. Will! " he says. Then he tries Sutton's name 
on the back of an envelope. It's an easy signature, 
ns you kpow; but he couldn’t do it. “ Here, Will,’’ 
he says, “my old hand shakes; you have a go,’’ 
and he gives me a letter of Sutton's to copy front. 

I did it easy enough after a try or two. “That'll 
be all right. Will,’’ he says, and I put my hat on 
and brought the bill up here. That’s the truth. 
Miss Tellwright. It was the smash of that London 
firm thatsfinished my poor old father off.’ 

Her one deeling was the sense of being herself a 
ciilprit. After all, it was her father’s action, more 
than amrthing-else, that had led to*the suicide, and 
he was W agent. 

‘ Oh, Mr. Price,’ she said foolishly, * wliatevu 
shall yo^ do? ’ 

‘ There’s nothing to be done,’ he replied. ‘ It was 
bound to be. It’| our luck. We’d no thougitt but 
Tphat we shouldlbring you thirty pound in cash and 
get that bit of naoer backs and rio it uo. and no . 
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one the worse. But we were always unlucky, me 
and him. All you’ve gof to do is just to* tell your 
father, and>3ay I’m ready to go to the polic%-station 
when he gives the word. It’s a bad business, but 
I’m ready for it’ 

•Can’t we do sometWng?* she naively inquired, 
with a vision of a trial and sentence, and years'of 
prison. 

‘Your father keeps the bill, doesn’t he? *Notf 


you? ’ 

' 1 could ask him to destroy it.’ 

' He wouldn’t,’ said Willie. * You’ll cxcuset me 
saying that. Miss Tellwright,ebut he wouldn’t’ 

He rose as if to go, bitterly. As for Anna, she 
knew well that h^r father would never permit the 
bill to be destroyed. But at any cost she meant to 
comfort him then, to case his lot, to send him^|!way 


less grievous than he came. 


‘ Listen I ’ she said, standing up, and abandoning 


the cat, * 1 will see what can be done! Yes. Some¬ 
thing shall be done—something or pthcr. I will 
come hnd sec you at the works to-morrow afternoon. 


You may rely on me.’ 

*She saw hope brighten his eyes at the earnestness 
and resolution of her tone, and she felt richly re¬ 
warded. He never said another word, but gripped 
her hand with* such force that she flinched in pain. 
When he had gone, she perceived clearly the dire 
dilemma; but. cared nothing, in the fir» bliss of 


having reassured him. 

During tea it occurred to her that as soon m 
Agnes had gone to bed she would put the situation 
'plainly before her father, and, for the first and last 
tlifie in ha* life, assert herself. She would tell him 


that the affair was, after all, eiftirely her own, she 
would^ firmly demand possession of the bill of ex¬ 
change, and she would insist on it being'destroyed. 
She would point out to the old man rthat, her piw 
ise having been given tto Willie Pricei no,other 
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eourse than this was passible. In planning this 
night-surpAse on her fathef’s obstinacy, she found 
argumcn{ after argument auspicious of Ms success. 
The formidable tyrant was at last to meet his equal, 
in force, in resolution, and in, pugnacity. Thtf swift- 
ness of her onrush wodid sweep him, for once, off 
his <cet. At whatever cost, she was bound to win, 
even though victory resulted in'eternal enmity be- 
tWeen*father and daughter. She saw herself tower¬ 
ing over h%n, morally, with blazing eye and scornful 
iwAril, *And, thus meditating on the grandeur of 
her adventure, she fed her courage with indignation, 
by t^e act of death, IKtus Price had put her father 
for ever in the wrong. His corpse accused the miser, 
and Anna, incapable now of .seeing aught save the 
pathos of suicide, acquicAed in tlie accusatioff with 
all tfi^strength of her remorse. She did not reason 
—she fcl^ rfeson was shrivelled up in the fire of 
emotion. She almost trembled with the urgency of 
her desire to pititect from further sliame the figure 
of Willie Price,,so frank, simple, innocent, and big; 
and to (frotect also the lifeless and dishonoured 
body of his parent. She reviewed the whole cir-, 
cumstanccs again and again, each time finding 
less excuse for her father’s implacable and fatal 
cruelty. 

I So her thoughts ran until the appolhted hour of 
Agnes's bedtime. It was always necessary to remind 
Agnes of Aat hour; left to herself, the child would 
ha^e stayed ^p till the very Day of Judgment. The 
do^ strutde," but Anna kept silence* To utter the 
word ‘ bpdtime ’ to Agn**’ was to open the attack 
on her father, and she felt as the conductor of ati 
opera feels before setting in motion a complicated 
activity which may Aid in either triumph or an un¬ 
speakable fiasco. The child was reading; |inna 
looked and looked at her, and at length her lips were 
for the phr^e, ‘ Now Agnes,' when, suddenly, 
the oli^manl forestalled her :• 
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‘ Is titat wench going,for sk here all night? ’ he 
adced of Anna, menacingly. 

Agnes srfut ho- bode and crept away. 

This, accident was the ruin of Anna’s scheme. 
Her father, always the'favourite of circumstance, 
had by chance struck die first blow; ignorant of the 
battle that awaited him, he had unwittingly wdh it 
by putting her in the wrong, as Titus Price had put 
him in the wrong. She knew in a flash that hir, 
enterprise was hopeless; she knew that Kb; father’s 
position in regard to her was impregnable, that*ne 
moral force, no consciousness of right, would'avail 
to overthrow that authority %^hich she had herself 
made absolute by a life-long submission; she knew 
that f;icc to face 'with her father she was, and always 
would be, a coward. And now, instead of ^ding 
arguments for success, she found arguments Iw fail¬ 
ure. She divined all the retorts that ife would fling 
at her. What about Mr. Sutton—in a sense the 
victim of this fraud? It was not merely a matter 
of thirty pounds. A man’s name Jiad been used. 
Was he, Ephraim Tcllwright, and she, his'daughter, 
•to connive at a felony? The felony was done, and 
could not be undone. Were they to render them¬ 
selves liable, even in theory, to a criminal prosecu¬ 
tion? If Ti|us Price bad killed himself, lyhat of 
that? If Willie Price was threatened with ruin, 
what of that? Them as made the bed must lie on 
it. At the best, and apart from any, forgery, the 
Prices had swindled their creditors; even in dying, 
old Price had been guilty of a commercial swindle. 
And was the fact that father and son between them 
had committed a direct and flagrant crime to serve 
as an excuse for sympathising with the survivor? 
Why was Anna so anxious m shield tht forger? 
What claim bad he? A forger was a forger, and 
that was the end of it * ' 

She went to bed without opening her mouth. ''V' 
resolute, shamed, and despairing, Ae Cried ^ pray 
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for piidaqce, but she tou]^ bring no sincerity of 
appeal into ^is prayer; it seoned an empty form. 
Where, indeed, was her religion? She if as obliged 
to acknowledge that the fervour of her aspirations 
had been steadily cooling for weeks. She i^as not 
a whit more a true Cnristian now than she had 
been before the Revival; it appeared that she was 
iycap:)^le of real religion, pos'sibly one of those 
souls foreordained to damnation. This admission 
ad^ed ta,Ae general'scnse of futility, and increased 
flier misery. She lay awake for hours, confronting 
her dbllbcrate promise to Willie Price. Something 
shalhbe done. Rely o^ me. He was relying on her, 
then. Out on whom could she rely? To whom 
could she turn? It is signiPicantathat lh'> idea of 
oonUigg in Henry Mynofs did not present itself for 
a single ^ogicnt as practical. Mynors had been 
kind to Willie in his trouble, but Anna almost re¬ 
sented this kindness on account of the condescending 
superiority whicn she thought she detected therein. 
It was as tliough she had overheard Mynors s|ying 
to himscl?: ' Here is tliis poor, crushed worm. It 
is my duty as a Christian to pity and succour him^ 
I will do'so. 1 am a righteous man.’ The thought 
of anyone stooping to Willie was hateful to her. She 
felt cqual'with him, as a mother feels equal with 
her riiild when it aies and she soothes* it. And she 
felt, in angther way, that he was equal with her, 
as she thought of his sturdy and simple confession, 
and of thq loyal love in his voice when he spoke of 
his father. She liked him for hurting her hand, and 
for refusing to snatch at She slender chance of her 
father’s clemency. She could never reveal Willie|p 
sin, if it was a sin, to Henry Mynns—that symbol 
of corrcc&icss and ot success. She had fraternised 
with sinners, like Christ; and, with amazing in- 
jiMtice, she was tt^ble of deeming Mynors a I'hori* 
s« because Ac c|iild not find fault with him, because 
he Iivc 4 and loved so impeccaftly and so triumphantly. 
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There was only one person from whom she could 
Have asked advice and Help, and that wi^ and con¬ 
soling heart was far away in the Isle of Map. 

‘Why won’t father give up the bill?’ she de¬ 
manded, half aloud, in^sMlIen wrath. She could not 
frame the answer in • word$, but nevertheless site 
knew it and felt it. Such an act of grace weuld 
have been impossible to her father’s' nature—that 
was alt. 

Suddenly the expression of hpr face chtitged from" 
utter disgust into a bitter and proud smile. * ^itlAut 
thinking further, without daring to think, thp rose 
out of bed and, night-gowned and bare-footed, crept 
with infinite precaution downstairs. The oilclotii on 
the stairs froze ficr feet; a cold, grey light issuing 
through the glass square ever the front door showed 
that dawn was beginning. The door of th6, tront- 
parlour was shut; she opened it gently,'and went 
within. Every object in the room was faintly visible, 
the bureau, the chair, the fdes of papers, the pictures, 
the books on the mantelshelf, and the safe in the 
comir. The bureau, she knew, was never locked; 
fear of their father had always kept its privacy in¬ 
violate from Anna and Agnes, without the. aid of a 
key. As Anna stood in front of it, a shaking figure 
with hair hanging loose, she dimly remembered 
having one day seen a blue paper among white in 
the pigeon-holes. But if the bill was not there she 
vowed that she would steal her father’s'^eys while 
he slept, and force the safe. She opencu the burqpu, 
and at once s^w the edge of a blue paper corres¬ 
ponding with her recollection. She pulled.it forth 
and scanned it. ' Three months after date pay to 
dtic order . . . Accepted payable, IFtlfi'am Sutton.' 
So here was the forgery, hen. the two words for 
whicjh Willie Price might have gone to prison! 
Whu a trifle 1 She tine the flimsy docunient to bits, 
and erumpled the bits into a little lyall. How shoi^d > 
she dispose of the baltib After a moment’s reflection 
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she went Mto the kitchei^ stretched on tiptoe to 
reach the match-box from the high manteipiece, 
struck if matdi, and burnt the ball in*the grate. 
Then, with a restrained and sinister laugh, she ran 
softly upstairs. 

‘ JVliat's the matter, Anna? ’ Agnes was sitting 
up in bed, wMc awake. 

• ‘Netliing; go to sleep, and don’t bother,' Anna 
^ingrily whispered. 

^ {lad she closed th^ lid of the bureau? She was 
compdiicd to return in order to make sure. Yes, it 
was closed. When at length site lay in bed, breath- 
lcss,*lier heart violent!^ boating, her feet like icicles, 
she realised what she had done. She had saved 
Willie Price, but she Iiad ruinedoherseif with her 
falinr.* .She knew well fliat he would never forgive 
her. 

On tlic following afternoon she planned to hurry 
tn Kdward Stre|t and back while Ephraim and Agnes 
were both out of the house. But for some reason her 
father si^ persistently after dinner, cunning ^ sale 
catalogue. At a quarter to three he had not moved. 
She decided to go at any risks. She put on h«^ 
hat and" jacket, and opened the front door. He 
h>‘ard her. 

‘ Anna f' he called sharply. She obeyed the sum¬ 
mons in terror. ‘Art going out?’ * 

‘ Yes, father.’ 

' Where tg? ’ 

* Dowitetown to buy some things.’ 

"Seems thou’rt always buying.’ • 

That*was all; he lei her free. In an unwwthy 
attempt to appeaso her conscience she did in fact gat 
first into the town; she bought some wool; the && 
was des^cabte. Thm she hastened to Edward Street. 
I'hc decrepit works seemed to have undergone no 
^ange. She Mafl expected the business would be 
wspended, and Iwillie Price alone on the banft; but 
manuAicture was procecdii^ as usual. She went 
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direct to the office, fancying, as she ciimbed the 
stairs, that every windoi^ of all the worl^shops was 
full of eye% to discern her purpose. Withou^t knock¬ 
ing, she pushed against the unlatched door and 
enteredi Willie was lol(^ng in his father’s diair, 
gloomy, meditative, ap^arcnUy idle. He was coat- 
less, and wore a dirty apron; a battered hat was at 
the back of his head, and his great hands which lay 
on the desk in front of him. were soiled. He sprang 
up, flushing red, and she shut,the door;/hey were 
alone together. 

‘ I’m all in my dirt,’ he munnured apologstipally. 
Simple and silly creature, to imagine that she cared 
for his dirt! 

' It's all right,’ she said; ‘ you needn’t worry any 
more. 'It’s all right.’ Tkey were glin-ious words 
for her, and her face shone. 

' What do you mean? ’ he asked gnit%. 

* Why,’ she smiled, full of happiness, ‘ I got that 
paper and burnt it I ’ 

He looked at her exactly as if he had not under- 
' stood.*' • Does your father know? ’ 

She stili smiled at him happily. ■' No; but 1 shall 
Mi him tills afternoon. It’s all right. I've burnt it.’ 

He sank down in the chair, and, laying his head 
on the desk, burst into sobbing tears. She stood 
over him, andrput a hand on the sleeve of his'shirt. 
At that touch he sobbed more violently. 

‘ Mr. Price, what is it? ’ She asked tHt question 
hi a calm, soothing tone. '' , 

He glanced up^ at her, his face wet, yet apparen.tly 
aot shamed by the tears. She could not m.ect his 
I gaze without herself crying, and so she turned her 
hchi^ ‘ I was only thinking,’ he stammered, ‘only 
thinking—what an angel you are.’ 

Only the meek, the timid, the silent, can, in 
momcVits of deep feeling, use this language of 
hyperbole without seeming ridiculous| 

He was her great chtJd, and she knew tl^it he 
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worshipped her. Oh, inelTable pwer, that out of 
misfortunecanst create divilte happiness! 

Later,, he remarked in his ordinary to^jc: ‘ I was 
npecting your father here thfa afternoon about the 
tease. There is to be a 4<^d of arrangement with 
the creditors.’ 

'My father I ’ she exciauneu, and bade him 
good-bye. 

* As *she passed under the archway slie heard a 
'familiar s^ce: ‘ I r^kon I shall find young Mester 
Filce.in* th’ office?’ Ephraim, who had wandered 
into packing-house, turned and saw her through 
the doorway; a second’s delay, and she would have 
escaped. She stood waiting the storm, and then 
they walked out into the road t(^<;thrr. 

‘ Anna, what art doingdierc ? ' 

^e^d not know what to say. 

‘ What*art*doing here? ’ he repeated coldly. 
‘Father, f—was just going back home.’ 

He hesitated*an instant. * I’ll go with thee,' he 
said. They walked back to Manor Terrace in silence. 
They had tea in silence; except that Agnes*with 
dreadful inopportuneness, continually worried her 
father fpr a definite promise that she might leavh 
school at Christmas. The idea was preposterous; 
hut Apiqs, fired by her recent success as a house- 
- ' ^per, clung to it. Ignorant of iter imminent 
danger, and misinterpreting the signs of his face, 
she at lasf pushed her insistence too far. 

^Get to %ed, this minute,’ he said, in a voice 
suddenly Wrible. She perceived her, error then, but 
it was .too late. Looking wistfully at Anna, the 
child fled. , 

' 1 was told this morning, miss,’ Ephraim begdh, 
as soon «s Agnes was gone, ’ that young Price had 
bin seen coming to this house 'ere yesterday after¬ 
noon. 1 Ihougl^ws it was strange as thoud’R said 
i^wt about it to thy feyther; but I never suqiected 
'*'S a fj^ughler oF mine wu^p to any tricks. There 
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was a bang-dog look on thy face this afternoon 
when 1 asked where th^u wast going, byt 1 didna’ 
think thou wast lying to me.’ 

* I wasn't,’ she began, and stopped. 

’Thou wast I Now, what is it? What’s this 
carrying-on between theeTaiyl Wiil Price? I’ll have 
k out of thee.’ 

* There is no carrytog-on. father.’ < 

‘Then why hast thou gotten secrets? Why doft 
go sneaking about to see him—sneaking creeping^ 
like any brazen moll? ’ ^ 

The miser was wounded in the one spot ‘'wbrn 
there remained to him any sentiment capaUIe of 
being wounded: his faith in‘the irreproachable^ ab¬ 
solute chastity, in thought and deed, of his woman¬ 
kind. , * 

' Willie Price came in here yesterday,’ Anna began, 
white and calm, * to see you. But you w<’'->i’t in. 
So he saw me. He told me that bilf of exchange, 
that blue paper, for thirty pounds, i^as forged. He 
said he had forged Mr. Sutton’s name on it.’ She 
stopped, expecting the thunder. 

’ Get on with thy tale,’ said Ephraim, breathing 
loudly. 

* He said he was ready to go to prison aS soon as 

you gave the word. But 1 told him, " No such 
thing I ” I gpid it must be settled quietly. I tdd 
him to leave it to me. He was driven to the 
forgery, and I thought-’ 

’ Dost mean to say,’ the miser shout'fd, ' as that 
blasted scoundrel came here and told ihee He’d 
forged a bill, dhd thou tdd him to leave it to thee 
to settle? ’ Without waiting for an answer, he 
' ]\tmped up and strode to the door, evidently with the 
intention of examining the forged document for 
himself. 

' l( isn’t there—it isn’t there I ’ Annq called ti 
kbn wildly. 

' what isna’ there? ’ 



• The paper. I may as well tell you, father. I got 
ap early this morning and •burnt it.’ 

The man was staggered at this aut^^cious and 

sstounding impiety. . . j i 

‘It was mine, realiy,’.she continued; .and I 

thought-’ 

‘ Xhou thought 1 ’ 

Agnes, upstairs, heard that passionate and con- 
wmit^ roar. ‘Shame on thee, Anna Tollwrightl 
'Shame om.thee for a, shameless hussy ! A daughter 
4 i'*nino,*and just promised to anoUier man I Thou’rt 
an acccfnplice in forgery. Thou sees the scamp on 

the sly 1 Thou-’ *He paused, and then added, 

with* furious scorn : ‘ Shalt speak o’ this to Henry 
Mynors? ’ 

‘ I will tell him if you*like,’ she said proudly. 
■T.odk thee here I ’ he hissed, ‘if thou breathes a 
word ^yhis»to Henry Mynors, or any other man, 
I’ll cut thy tongue out. A daughter o’ mine I If 

thou breathes ^ word-’ 

* 1 shall notj father.’ 

It wa.s finished; grey with frightful aibgcr, 
Ephraim left the -room. 
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*r THE I'RIORY 

S HE was not to be pardoned: the ollenje was to* 
monstrous, daring, and iin^. At the'sapie time, 
the unappeasable Ire of the dd man tended to^rfeakcn 
hla power over her. All her^ife she had beeh ter¬ 
rorised by the fear of a wrath which had Acver 
reached the superlative degree until that day. Now 
that she had scA and fe^ the limit of his anger, 
she became aware that she could endure it;*the 
curse was heavy, and perhaps more jrksiii.7l$ than 
heavy, but she survived; she continued to breathe, 
eat, drink, and sleep; her father'si power stopped 
short of annihilation. Here, too, was a satisfaction; 
that (things could not be worse. And stUI greater 
comfort lay in the fiict that she had not only accom¬ 
plished the deliverance of Willie Price, but had 
secured absolute secrecy concerning the episode. 

The next d.Ty was ^turday, when, after break¬ 
fast, it was.Ephraim’s custom to give AiAia the, 
weekly sovereign for housekeeping. 

' Here, Agnes,’ he said, turning in h^ armchair 
to face the diild, and drawing a sovereign from 
his waistcoat-pocket, ‘ take charge o’ this,"and mind 
ye make It go as far as ye can.’ His tone convdyed 
^a subsidiary message: ' I am terribly angry, but I 
am not angry with you. However, behave yourself.’ 

file child mechanically took«the coip, scared Iqr 
this ^f of an unprecedented domestic convulsion. 
Ann/ with a tightening of the lips, rose and went 
hito (he kitdien. Agnes followed, after a discre^n 
. hilcrval, and in silence ^ve up the*‘sov<’e%n. 
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• What ii it all about, Anna? ’ shrf ventured to 
aak that i\jght. , 

‘ Never mind,’ said Anna curtly. 

The ifuestion had needed some court%e, (or, at 
certain timei, Agnea would as edsily have trifled 
with her father as witl^ Aniia From (hat ifloment, 
with the passive fatalism characteristic of hw years, 
Agfles' spirits began to rise again to (he normal 
level.. She accepted the new ‘situation, and fitted 
•Aerself into it with a child’s adaptability. If Anna 
naturally *feU a slight resentment against this too 
Vi^rtial and apparently callous attitude on tho part 
of the diild, she never showed it. 

Nearly a week latir, Anna received a postcard 
I from Beatrice announcing her complete recovery, 
md the immediate return of her iwrcnts and herself 
t< £ur|lcy. That same iTftemoon, a cab encumbered 
with luggage passed up the street as Anna 

was fixing cTcan curtains in her father’s bedroom. 
Beatrice, on thj look-out, waved a hand and smiled, 
and Anna responded to the signals She was glad 
now that the Buttons had come buck, ilioug|i fur 
several (fays she had almost forgotten their exis¬ 
tence. On the Saturday afternoon, Mynors callc(^ 
Anna was in the kitchen; she heard him scuffling 
with Agnes in the lobby, and thrm talking to her 
(a*’ier« Three times she had seen him since her 
'"^•grace, and each time the secret biAemess of her 
soul, desp^c conscientious effort to repress it, had 
marred the meeting—it had been plain, indeed, (hat 
she was .profoundly disturbed; he had affected at 
frit not to observe (he change inP her, and she, 
anticipafling his (^’’estions, hinted briefly that the 
maible was with her father, and had no reference' 
to himself, and tha^ she preferred not to discuHE it 
at oil; fcasfured, and too young in courtshin yet 
to presume on 'a lover’s rights, he respecte| her 

y b, ond'endedvSured by every art to reston her 
eqnanimjty. |This time, as she went to'greet 
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him in the parlour, ahe resolved that he should see 
no more of the diadowk He noticed instantly the 
diflerence in her face. 

‘ I've cdKie to,take you into Sutton's for*tea—and 
for th^ evening,' he said eagerly. ' You must come. 
They are very anziou^ to fie you. I've told your 
father,' he added. Ephraim had vanished intq his 
ofTice. 

'What did he say, Henry?' she asked tinydly., 

' He said you must please yourself, ,of course* 
Come along, love. Mustn't she, Agnes?'' • , 

Agnes concurred, and said that she would ^tlier 
father's tea, and his supper too ' 

' You will come,’ he urgeef. She nodded, smiling 
thoughtfully, and he kissed her, for the first time 
in fropt of AgAbs, who jvas filled with pride at 
this proof of their confidence in her. 

'I’m ready, Henry,’ Anna said, aquas'..-'of an 
hour later, and they went across to Sutton’s. 

‘Anna, tell me all about it,’ Beatrice burst out 
when she and Anna had fled to her bedroom. ' I’m 
so glad. Oo you love him reaiiy—tru^y? He's 
dreadfuily fond of you. He told me so this morning; 
«we had quite a long chat in the market. I think 
you’re both very lucky, you know.’ She kissed^ 
Anna effusively fur the third time. Anna indeed at 
her smiling but silent. 

' Well? ’ Beatrice said. 

’ What do you want me to say? ’ 

‘ Oh I You are the funniest girl, ^nna, I ever 
met. "What do you want me to say,” indeed I’ 
Beatrice added’’in a different tone: ' Don’t_^imi^ine 
this affair was the least bit of a surprise to us. H 
wasn’t The fact is, Henry had—oh I well, nevn 
mhid. Do you know, mother qnd dad used to think 
there was something between Henry aiid*me. But 
therd wasn’t, you know—not really* I tq|l you that, 
so that you won’t be able to say you were keptfia^ 
the tok. When shall ^ be mar led,,Anna?' 
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‘ I haven’t the least idea,’ Anna replied, and 
began tOtquestion Beatrica about her convalescence. 

' I’m perfectly well,’ Beatrice said. ' It’s always 
the same. If I catch anything l^catchPit bad and 
get it over quickly.’ 

‘ Now, how long ary yAu two chatterboxes going 
to stay here?’ It was Mrs. Sutton who came into 
thrf room. / Bee, you've got Jhose sewing-meeting 
lette^ to write. Eh, Anna, but I'm glad of this. 
.*You’ll make him a good wife. You two'll just suit 
each otbA’ * 

*Anna could not but be imprcss'-d by this unaffected 
joy t)f ^er friends in the engn(;i'mcnt. Her spirits 
rose, and once more saw visions of future happi- 
‘ ness. At tea, Aidcrman Sutton added his felicitations 
to tile rest, with that fluttering al^ of intimqtc sym- 
I <4hy .and comprehension which some middle-aged 
men saq^^dojit towards young girls. The lea, made 
specially magnificent in honour of the betrothal, was 
such a meal ap ruuld only have been compassed In 
Staffordshire or Yorkshire—a high tea of the last 
richness ^and cnccllcnce, exquisitely gracious lb the 
palate, but ruthless in its demands on the stomach. 
At one end of the table, which glittered with silver, 

, glass, and Long.shaw china, was a fowl which had 
been boiled for four hours; at the other, a hot pork- 
pic, isiaifUcd in liquor, which might l^ve satisfied a 
,, »• 'imenl. Between the-sc two dislics were all the 
delicacies gi'hich differentiate high tea from tea, and 
on Utc quality of which the success of the meal really 
depends;# hut pikelets, hot crumpets, hot toast, 
sardines with tomatoes, raisin-breaef, currant-bread, 
secd-caRe, lettuc". home-made marmalade and home-#, 
.made jams. The repast occupied over an hour.^ild 
even then not a quyrter of the food was consum^. 
Surroundbd^y a|l that good fare and good-willfiwith 
the Alderman on ^er left, Hemy on her righj; and 
a.bright fire in fVont of her, Anna quickly enugjit the 
i^ety of l^e ythers. Sie forgot everything but 
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the gladness of reunion, the jc^ of the moment, the 
luxurious comto of the'ohouse. Conversation was 
busy with |he doings of the Suttons at Port Erin 
after Anna and Henry had left. A listener would 
have caught fragments lil^e this' You know sudi- 
and-such a point. . . . Ho, not there, over the hill. 
Weli, we hired a carriage and drove. . . . Jhe 
weather was simply. i . . Tom Kelly said he’d never. 

. . . And that little guard on the railway came ai^ 
the way down to the steamer., . . . Did you see 
anything in the “ Signal ” about the actress being, 
drowned? Oh t It was awfully sad. We $a4v the 
corpse just after. . . . Beatrice will you hush?^ 

' Wasn't it terrible about Htus Price?' Beatrice 
exclaimed. 

' Eh, <my I ’ sighed Mrs. Sutton, glancing at Anna. 

‘ You can never tell what’s genrig to happeu next. 
I’m always afraid to go away for fear<of coiitething 
happening.’ 

A silence followed. When tea was Anished Beatrice 
was taken away by her mother to write the letters 
conc^ing the immediate resumption of« sewing- 
meetings, and for a little time Anna was left in 
ftie drawing-room alone with the two men, who 
began to talk about the affairs of the Prices, k' 
appeared that Mr. Sutton had been asked to become 
trustee for th<t creditors under a deed of arrangement, 
and that he had hopes of being able to sell the 
business as a going concern. In the nf^antime it 
would need careful management. 

'Will Willie,,Price manage it?' Anna inquire. 
The question seemed to divert Henry and the ATder- 
uman, to afford them a contemptuous and somewha’ 
ihinical amusement at the expense of Willie. 

^o,’ said the Alderman, quietly, but emphati- 
caliy.i- 

* Master William it fairly good on the works, 
said Heiuy; 'but in the offiw, I Imagine, he lit 
worse than useless.* 
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Grirvfrt and confused, Anna bent down and moved 
. hasstxk iA order to hide Her face. The attitude 
uf these men to Wiilic Price, that virlini circum* 
stances nnS of his own simplicity, wuandi-d Anna in* 
eapressibiy. She perceived lh)t tliey could see in liim 
only a defaulting dcldor,* that* his misfortune m.ide 
no a|!(>eal to their charity. She wond"re<l tlial mi-n 
so warm-hearted and kind in some n-Inliuns eottld 
bc^fio h:A‘d in others. 

' M had a»^alk with,your father at the creditors' 
mijeijnf,' yesterday,’ said the Alderman. ‘ Vou won’t 
lose mucl}. Of course you've (fot a preferential 
claim fur six months' r«nl.' He said this rcassiir* 
y));ly, *.'is though it wuidd give satisf.actiun. Anna 
-c'd not know what a preferential daim might lie, 
no. was she aware of anyi creditors^ meeting. • She 
wisiit'li .'lYdently that she might lose as niiicli us 
possible-^^l/Wndrtds of pounds. She was relieved 
when lieiitricc swipt in, her mother following. 

* Now, your WfA-ship,’ said Heatrice to her father, 
• seven stamps for these letters, please. ’ Aniiii 
glanced up* inquiringly on hearing the form of *d 
dress. ' You don't- mean to say that you didn't 
know that father is going to be mayor this yc.ar? ' 
Khatrice asked, as if shocked at this ignorance of 
alTaiis. * ^s, it was all settled rather late, wasn't 

-'ad ? And the mayor-elect pretenils siot to care 
'iiuch, but actually he is filled with pride, isn't he, 
oad? As ft# the mayoress-?’ 

'Eh, UecI* Mrs. .Sutton stopiicd her, smiling; 
‘you'll tumble over that tongue of yoigs some day.' 

* Molhe( said 1 wasn’t to mtntion it,’ said Beatrice, 
' list you should think we were putting on airs.' 

* Nay, not II’ Mrs. Sutton protested. ' I said ^ 
such things Mna knaws us too well for tliab But 
I’m not so sn up krith this mayor business at sllhe 
people will thinid I am.’ 

'fir as Beatrice is,’ Mynors added. 

At hajf-pasf eight, and ag^n at nine, Anna said 
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that she must go borne; but the Suttons, now (rankly 
abiarbed m the topic •( the mayoralty,* their secret 
preoccupation, would not spoil the confidential talk 
which hid en^ed by letting the lovers depart. It 
was |iearly half-past nine before Anna and Henry 
stood on the pavemejit* oigside, and Beatrice, after 
facetious farewells, had shut the door. 

* Let us just w^lk round by the 'Manor Farm.' 
Henry pleaded. * It won’t take more than a»quaacr 
of an hour or so. ’ 

She agreed dutifully, me looipatn ran at right 
angles to Trafalgar Road, past a collier/ wliose 
snginc-fires glowed in the jark, moonless, kutumn 
night, and then across a field. They stood*' on a 
kndl near the old farmstead, that eitraordinary and 
pathqfic survivll of a yanished agriculture. Im¬ 
mediately in front of them stretched acres of burning 
ironstone—a vast tremulous carpet gf fiasife woven 
in red, purple, and strange greens. Beyond were 
the skelcton-Iiko silhouettes of pU-heads, and the 
solid forms of furnace and chimney-shaft. In the 
distance a canal reflected the gigantic illuminations of 
Cauldon Bar Ironworks. It was a scene mysterious 
and romantic enough to kindle the raptures of love, 
but Anna felt cold, melancholy, and apprehensivo Of' 
vaguo sorrows * Why am I so? ’ she aijjced herself, 
and tried ii^.vain to shake off the mood. 

* What will Willie Price do if the business is sold? 

' she questioned Mynors suddenly. 

’ Surely,’ he said to soothe her, * yliu aren’t still 
worrying about that misfortune. I wibh you' had 
never gone near the inquest; the thing seeips to h^ve 
got on your mind.’ ,, ( 

' Oh, no I ’ she protested, with an air of dieerfll- 
Maa. ' But I was just wondering.* ^ 

I',Well, Willie will have to doj the^best he can. 
6e^. place somewhere, I suppose. Jt won’t be 
muqh, at the best.* 

Had he guessed whi^ perhaps hikig di tha| answer, 
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Mynon might havo given it in a tone lesa calloui and 
. perfunctory. Crald he have »ecn the tightening of 
her lips, he might even afterwards have repaired 
his error by some voluntary 'assutance "ihat W in;. 
Price should be watched over with a benevdent eye 
and protected with a sg-on*gv,arm. But how was ha 
to know that in misprising Willie Price before her, ha 
watf misprising a child to its mjthcr? He had dona 
soineyiing for Wiliie Price, and considered that he 
aiad done enough. His thoughts, moreover, were on 
other mattlrs. * 

* *Da you rem(*mbcr that day we went up to the 
parkf ’lie murmured fondly; ‘ that Sunday? 1 have 
never told you that that evening 1 came out of chapd 
after the first hymn, when I noticed you weren’t 
there, and walked up p|;it your ifcuse. I eouldn’t 
help it.. Something drew me. I nearly called in to 
see you. ,|2he|f I thought I had better not.’ 

I sa* you,’ she said calmly. His warmth mads 
her feel sad. ’ll saw you stop at the gate.’ 

‘ You did? But you wen-n't at the window? ’ 

‘I saw,you through the glass of the front-tibor.' 
Her voice grew fainter, more reluctant. 

' Then you were watching? ’ In the dark h«f 
h^ed her with such violence, and kissed her so 
vehemently, that she was startled out of herself. 

I Oh k Henry! ’ she esclaimed. ^ 

‘Call me Harry,’ he entreated, his arm still round 
he waist; dl want you to call me Harry. No on# 
elK does or #ver has done, and no one shall, now.’ 

Harry,’k she said deliberately, bradng he mind 
to a* positive determination. She must please him, 
^^e%aid it^agiin: 'Harry; ye, it has a nie 

Ephraim saj readiqg the,‘Signal’ in the pari}^ 
ne Vnvedjfaome at five minute to ten. hm- 

^ ‘•“‘y* ‘“bmission, land 

aya^tto kindliness, she had an impule to attMnpt 
^a heoacfliatinn w}to he fatfae. 
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' Good-night, father,’ the said, ‘ I hope I’ve not 
kept you up.’ 

He was deaf. 

She weift to ^d resigned; sad, but not>gloomy. 
It was not for nothing that during all her life she 
had be^ accustomed ^‘in^licity. Experience had 
tahght her this: to be the mistress of herself. She 
knew that she could f.ice any fact-evon the fadt of 
her dispassionate frigidity under Mynors’ caresses. 
It was on the firm, almost rapturous resolve At 
succour Willie Price, if need be, that ,she fell 
asleep. 

The engagement, which had hitherto b6cn> kept 
private, became the theme Sf universal gossip im- 
mt>diatcly upon the return of the .‘iuttons from lln- 
Isle of. Man. Tfro words let fall by Beatrice in the 
St. Luke’s covered market on .Saturday morning.had 
increased and multiplied till the whole tg|>pt echo' d 
with the news. Anna's private fortune rose as high 
ns a quarter of a million. As for Mcnry Mynors, it 
was said that Henry Mynors knew what he was 
nboht. After ail, he was like the rest. Money, 
money I Of course it was inconceivable ttiat a finr, 
prosperous figure of a man, such' as Mynors, would 
iiavc made up to her, if she had not been sirng]^ 
rolling in money. Well, there was one thing to he 
said for young Mynors, he would put moifty.to good 
use; you might rely he would not hoard it .up same. 
Css it had been hoarded up. Howevcj;, the more 
Sfived, the more fur young Mynors, tp he needn't 
grumble. It was to be hoped he would make her 
dress herself a bit better—-though indeed it hadn’t 
been her fault she went about so shabb/; the qld 
i^inflint would never allow her a penny of her 
A tongues wagged. 

' llie first Sunday was a tirescnti? for Anna, 

bot^ at school and at chapel.^ J Wel^ I never I' 
scoped to be written like a note of exclamation, on 
every brow; the monotony of t^e qpagratutanonsl 
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(aiigued her as much as her tn^olunl^ efforts to 
grasp what each speaker ha^ left unsaid of innuendo, 
malice, envy or sycophancy. Even the people in the 
shops, during the next few days, could not serve her 
without direct and curious referencf to her private 
affairs. The general oginihri that she was *a cold 
and bloodless creature was' strrngUiencd by her 
attitude at tliis period. But tlie a|>athy which idtc 
displayed was neither affected nV due to an exces- 
five diflidencc. As she seemed, so she felt. She 
often wejidiTcd whal would have happened to her 
ii 'that vague ‘ something' between Henry and 
Beatrice," to which Beatrice had conhssed, had ever 
taken definite shape. 

I ' Hancock canjc back from Lancashire last night,* 
said Mynors, when he arrived at Manor Trri;pce mi 
Bic next Saturday afternoon. Ephraim was in the 
room, anti Henry, evidently joyous and triumphant, 
addressed buth*liim and Anna. 

'Is Hancock I the commercial traveller?’ Anna 
asked. She knew that Hancock was the com¬ 
mercial travelles, but she experienced a nerpous 
compulsion to make idle remarks in order to hide 
the breach of intercourse between her father and, 
jierself. . 

‘Yes,’ said Mynors; ‘he’s had a magnificent 
journey,,’ •* 

.' How much ? ’ asked the miser. 

Henry ntiped the amount of orders taken in a 
fortnight's fojjniey. 

' Humph,! * the miser ejaculated. ' That's IxMter 
than.a bat in the eye with a burnt*stick.’ I'n-m 
hta, ih'u was the superlative of praise. ‘ You're 
iraking good mtmey at any rate?’ 

* We are,’ said Mynors. 

‘That R^^fidsim^,’ Ephraim remarked gnyjly. 
'When dost thifiM o’ getting wed? I’m not much 
for long engogaifeAts, and so I tell ye.’ He titrew 
^a (Sliid glance ^ideways at Anna. The idea penetrated 
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her heart like a stab: ‘ He wants to get me out of 
the house I ’ r. 

‘Well,’ said Mynors, surprised at the questioa 
and the tone, ^nd, 'looking at Anna Bs*if for an 
explanation: ‘ I'had scarcely thought of that. What 
does Anna say?' •* c, 

* I don’t know,’ she murmured; and then, more 
bravely, in a louder voice, and with a smile: * The 
sooner the better.’ She thought, in her bi4er and 
painful resentment: * If he wants me tp go, go *I , 
will.’ ’ *' , 

Henry tactfully passed on to another phas0 of^tlte 
subject: ‘ I met Mr. Sutton^ yesterday, and He was 
telling me of Price's house up at Toft End. It ^ 
beli'iigcd to Mr. Price, but of course it was mort- 
g.ige^ up to tht hilt. The mortgagees have taken 
possession, and Mr. Sutton said it would ,be to let 
clieap at Christmas. Of course Wii|i?, and old 
Sarah Vodrey, the housekeeper, will clear ofit. I was 
thinking it might do for us. It’s hot a bad sort of 
house, or, rather, it won’t be when it’s repaired.’ 
'%Vhat will they ask for it?’ Ephraim,inquired. 
•Twenty-five or twenty-eight. It’s a nice large 
t house—four bedrooms, and a very good garden. ’ 
‘Four bedrooms I’ tlic miser exclaimed. ‘Wbnt* 
dost want wi’ four bedrooms? Vou’d have for keep 
a servant.’ ' •• 

‘ Naturally we should keep a servant,’ Mynors-' 
'said, with calm politeness. ' 

’ You could get one o’ them new houses up by 
th’ park for^fifteen pounds as would do you'weU 
enough ’; the miser protested against these dteams 
uf extravagance. r 

I don’t care for that part of the town,’ si6d 
Mynors. * It’s too new for my taste.’ 

After tea, when Henry and A.-ina .rent out for 
the .Saturday evening stroll, Myfo.s suddenly sug¬ 
gested: ’Why not go up and lotdi through that 
house of Price’s?' 
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' Won't it seem like luminf; them out if we happen 
no lake it f ’ she asked. • 

, ‘ Turning them out I Willie is bound to leave it. 
What ush is it to him? Uesidrs, it's inathe hands 
•f the mortgagees now. Why shouldn't wc lake 
it just as well as anybod]| ell(\ if it suits us? ' * 

Anna had no reply, and she surrendered herself 
plactdiy enough to his will; nevertheless she could 
aol entirely banish a misgiving that Willie Price 
Was agaig to be victimised. Infinitely more dis¬ 
turbing fhiln this illogical sensation, however, was 
th^ irtbtinctive and sure knowledge, revealed in a 
iash,*th'ht her father wished to be rid of her. So 
implacable, then, was his animosity against her I 
Nner, never tvd site been so deeply hurt. The 
^Mnd, in fact, was so i^-vere thaPat first she fell 
osilf a ^umbness that reduced everything to iin- 
knportangt, robbing her of volition. She walked 
up to TAt End as if walking in her sleep. 

Price's house,* sometimes called Priory House, in 
accordance with a legend that a priory had once 
occupied t|ic site, stood in the middle of the nican 
and struggling suburb of Toft End, which was flung 
up the hillside like a ragged scarf, liuill of reda 
‘'yck, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
double-fronted, with small, evenly disposed windows, 
» chimney stack at either side, it Rooked wesl- 
. -ard over the town smoke towards a horizon of 
I Ills. It had a long, narrow garden, which rai# 
parallel with (the road. Behind it, adjoining, was a 
smaM, disused potworks, already advanced in decay. 
On the north side, and enclosed by a brick wall 
atjiich si^rroundeJ also the garden, was a small 

r aid of sterile and withered fruit trees. In pw^ 
wall had ^umplc^ under the assauiU of gen^ 
lions of bS]i^, ant from the orchard, through Ithe 
gaps, could Jje aejn, an expanse of grey-green field, 
a few abandoned pit-shafts scattered ovt^ it 
Wse shaflis iipperfectly protected by ruinous 
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masonry, presented an appearance strangely sinister 
and forlorn, raising visioHs in the mind of*dark and; 
mysterious depths peopled with miserable ghosts of' 
those who*had t^led there in the days whefi to be a 
miner y/as to be a slave. The whole place, house 
and garden, looked ashpmedcand sad, with a shabby 
moumfuincss acquired gradually from its inmates 
during many years^ But, ncvcrthelc^, the house 
was substantial, and the air on that height* fres^ 
and pure. 

Mynurs rang in vain at the front door, and then 
they walked round the house to the orchard, ini 
discovered S.'irah Vodrey talking in clothes fthm s 
line—n diminutive and wasted figure, with scanty, 
grey hair, a tiny face permanently soured, and bony 
hands contorted by rheuma'^sm. 

‘ My rheumatism’s that bad,' she said in ,yespAise 
to greetings, ' I can scarce move aljouf^iiand this 
house is a regidar barracks to keep cleih. No; 
Willie's not in. He's at tli' wofks, as usual— 
Saturday like any other d.iy. I'm by myself here all 
day^and every day. But I reckon *us’n J)C flitting 
soon, and me lived here eighUand-twenty year I 
•Praise God, there’s a mansion up there for me at 
last. And not sorry shall 1 bo when He calls.’ 

‘ It must be very lonely for you. Miss Vodrey, 
said Mynors.^ He knew exactly how to speak to thiji 
dame who lived her life like a fly between two panes 
Of glass, and who could find rooni in lur head for 
only three ideas, namely: that God and. herself were 
on terms of ii^imacy; that she was, and had alt^ays 
been, indispensable to the Price family; and' that 
her social status was far above th;ft of servant. 

If’s a pity you never married,' Mynors added. 

Me, marry I What would they hadone without 
melC No, I'm none for marriag| and.<never was. 
I*d shamed to be like somq. them spinsters 
dowq at chapel, always hanging round chapd-yar^ 
on the ofl-chance of a service, to catth that there 
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^oung M(. Sargent, the minister. It's n sign 
of a hard winter, Miss Terrirk, when the hay runs 
after thcahurse, that's what I >ay.' 

‘ Miss Tellwright and myself arC in search ul a 
house,* Mynors gently intenrypted the flow, and gave 
her a peculiar glance tJhicIt'she appreciat' d. ' Wd 
lieasd you aigl Willie were going to leave here, and 
so we came up just to look ofer the place, i. it's 
^^ile tonvenient to you.’ 

'Eh, I Iniderstand ye,' .she .said; 'come in. liul 
ycc^nuit tak' things ns ye find 'em, .Miss Terrirk.' 

Dismal and unkempt, the interior of the house 
matched the exterior. *lhc rar|H‘ls were Ihreadliare, 

• 'fbe (iiscoluured wall-papers hung lu(i.se on the walls, 
Ine ceilings were almost black, Iheapainl had nearly 
bceg rubbed away from tIK wixxlwork; the exriau.slcd 
furnitur9Jouked as if it would fall to piece.s in d<'S|'air 
if cominjlA To face the thri'ateiied ordeal of an 
auction-sale. l)|it to Anna the rnonis were Mir- 
prisingly large, and there seemed so many of them I 
It was ns if she, were exploring an immense al|ude, 
like a castte, with odd chambers continually showing 
themselves in unexpected places. The up|ier story, 
was even,less inviting than the groutid-floor-barer, 
mfire chill, utterly comfortless. 

, ' J''is,is<hc best bedroom, said Miss Vodrey. ' And 
‘^re big room tool It's not used nolt. lie slept 
lire. Willie sleeps at back.' 

' A very nice room,’ Mynors agreed blandly, and 
meagtfred i{, *as he had done all the others, with a 
two-fpot, entering tlie figures in his pdtk''t-book. 

^Vnna’sccyc wandur"'* uneasily across the room, 
mth its dismaillted bed and decrepit mahogany f 
sfite. 

* I’m gittil lA han^d himself at the works, |snd 
not here,’ she thought. Then she lodccd out at the 
window, * Whal i Ipicndid view I ’ she remarked to 
Igors. , 

>he s«w that h^ had takensa fancy to the house. 
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The sagacious fellow est^pmcd it, not as ib was, but 
as it would be, re-papered, re-painted, rc-fumished, 
the outer Aralts goint^, the garden stocked; every¬ 
thing cleansed, brightened, renewed. And there was 
indeed much to be sai^ for^ his fancy. The house 
was large, with plenty of ground; the boundary wall 
secured that privacy which young husbands eand 
young wives instinctively demand; the outlo^ was 
unlimited, the air the purest in the Five Town^i 
And the rent was low, because the great hi^jorlty of 
those who could afford such a house would snevea 
deign to exist in a quarter so poverty-strickeif and un¬ 
fashionable. Q 

After leaving the house they cont}|iued their walk, 
up theihill, and'then turned of[ to the left on the 
high road from Hanbridge to Moorthorne. Jhe 
venerable but not dignified town lay belgi{| them, a 
huddled medley of brown brick under a thick black 
cloud of smoke. The gold angel (if the town-hall 
gleamed in the evening light, and the dark, squat 
towlr of the parish church, sole relic of^ the past 
stood out grim and obdurate amid the featureless 
•buildings which surrounded it. To the north and 
east miles of moorland, defaced by collieries ajgl 
murky hamlets, ran to the horizon. Across the 
greiit field at their feet a figure slouched £loag, pa^ 
the abandoned pit-shafts. They both recognised the 
Jinan. 

‘ There’s Willie Price going home 1 ’„said Manors. 

* He looks ^red,’ she said. She was relieved'that 
they had not met him at the house. 

* I say,' Mynors began earnestly, after a pause, 
qihy shouldn't we get married soon, since the (?d 

gentleman seems rather to expect it? He's beM 
ratlier awkward lately, hasn’t he?'.' v,® 

This was the only reference pnii^’e by Mynors to 
her (father’s temper. She nodded.' ‘ How soon ?, 
die asked. 

* Welt, I was just .tMnking.' Sujtpose. for die sake 
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of argutpent, this house turns out all right. I 
' couldn't get it thoroughly*donc up much before the 
middle gf January—couldn't b<‘gii> till dirse people 
bad moved. Suppose wc said 'l‘.■lrl)•ill February 7 ' 

•Yesf 

* Could you be ready 3y thStt time? * 

'X)h, yes,', she answered, ‘ I could be ready.' 

• Well, why shouldn't we fix» Fehriwry, then ? ' 

‘ Tllerc's the question of Agnes,' she said. 

' Yes; Iwtd there \dill always be the qut-stion of 
•Agn^. * Your father will have to get a huuse- 
keeppr.* You and I will be able to see after little 
Agnes, never fear.' .Sa, with tindemi^ss in his voice, 
reassured her on Ihikt point. 

‘Why not hVbruary?' she reflected. 'Why not 
tomorrow, as faliier waAts me out of the hiuse ? ’ 

It agreed. 

‘ I'vedlifteif the Priory, subject to your approval,' 
Henry said, le:^ than a fortnight later. From that 
time he invariably referred to the place as the 
Priory. 


It was on the very night after this eager announce¬ 
ment that the approaching tragedy came one step 
tfbarer. Beatrice, in a modest evening-dress, with 
jfhije •cloak—excited, hurried, and important - 

C n in to speak to Anna. The carriage was waiting 
itside. She and her father and mother had |> 
attend a v&y important dinner at the mayor's house 
at .flillport,* in connection with Mr. Sutton's im¬ 
pending mayoralty. Old 5!arah Vodriy had just sent 
jown Bagirl to say tbat she was unwell, and would 
^ grateful if Idrt. Sutton or Beatrice would vis^ 
iter. It was a most unreasonable time for suAi a 
summons,. bi4 Saralf was a fidgety old crotche^ and 
knew bow Triglwlly good-natured Mrs. Sutton was. 
Would Anfia ifmd going up to Toft End?* And 
'W^ld Anna/xime out to the carriage and pershnaliy 
>^re«lflrs. Sutt|n tlyit old Sarah should be attended 
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to? If not, Beatrice was afraid her motijjer would 
take it into her head to oo something stupid. 

' It’s ver| good* of jou, Anna,' said Mrs* Sutton, 
when Anna went butside with Beatrice. ' But I think 
I’d better go myself. The poor old thing may fee) 
slighted if I don’t, and* UeaVice can well take my 
place at this affair at Hillport, whicli I’ve no mind 
for.’ She was already half out of the carriage. 

‘ Nothing of the kind,’ said Anna firmly, pi&hing*. 
her back. ' I shall be delighted to go and do what 
I can.’ 

‘That’s right, Anna,' said the Aldeiman from the 
darkness of the carriage. Where his shirt-f^t 
gleamed; ‘ Bee said you’d go, and we’re much 
obliged to ye.’ 

‘ 1 expect it will be nofiiing,’ said Beatrice, ,as 
the vehicle drove off; ‘ Sarah has serve^^mother 
tliis trick before now.’ 

As Anna ojiencd the garden-gate ol the Priory she 
discerned a figure amid the rank bushes, which had 
bcen|alluwed to grow till they almost met across the 
narrow path leading to the front door of the house. 
It was a thick and mysterious night—such a night 
as death chooses; and Anna juinjad in vague terror 
at the apparition. 

‘ Who’s there? ’ said a voice sharply. 

'It's me,’ (aid Anna. 'Miss Vodrey sent down 
tc ask Mrs. Sutton to come up and sijf her, but 
Mrs. Sutton had an engagement, |o I came 
instead.’ , 

The figure iRoved forward; it was Willie Price. 
Me peered into her face, and she could see th* mortal 
gpllor of his checks. 

‘ (bh I ’ He exclaimed, ‘ it’s M’iss Tellwright, is iti 
Will ^ come in, Miss Tellwriglfl? \ 

She followed him with beating Lhear^ alarmed, 
apprehensive. The' front door stood wide open, and 
at thi far end of the gloomy passage e faint light 
ahene from the i^>en. door oft the V kitchen. v'ThU 
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way,’ he said. In the targe-, bare, stiinr-floored 
kildten Sarah Vodrey sA limp and with closed cvci 
in an,old rocking-chair close ti{ the tircli-ss range.' 
The window, which gave on to ^e strA-l, >vas oixrn; 
through tliat window Ijar.-ih, in her exireniity, ha'd 
railed the child who tan down to Mrs. Suflon's. On 
tlic deal tjbic were a dirty cup and saucer, a te,i-pot, 
bread, butter, and a lighted (andle—sole illumination 
of Vie chambiT. 

' I cttpic home, and I find this,’ he said. 

, p.-Ainted (or a moment by the scene of misery, 
A^n,-^ could say nothing. 

• ‘ 1 find this,’ hearepeated, ns if accusing God of 
spitefulness; and he lifti'd the candle to show the 
apparently ihsensible form of the woman. Sarah’s 
wrinkled and senmcih (ace ha^ the (lusli of fever,' 
and >^ie features were draw n into the expression of 
a trifrinic* anxiety; her hands hung loose; she 
breathed lik|; a dog after a run. 

* I wanted her to h.-tvc tlic doctor yesterday,’ he 
said, ‘ but she wouldn’t. Ever since you and Vlr. 
Mynu^ called she’s been cleaning the huu-li- down. 
She said you’d happen he coming again sixin, and 
Uic place wasn’t fit to be seen. No use me arguing 
with her.’ 

' Yau had better run for a doctor,’ Anna said, 
was just going off when ^u came. .She’s 
been complaining more of her rheumatism, and^pain 
in her ftos, lately.’ * ^ 

. * ‘ Go, imw; fetch Mr. Maepherson, and call at our 
bouse and say 1 shall stay here #11 night. Wait a 
moment.’ SccL-tj that he was exhausted from lack 
of food, shl cut a thick piece of broad-and-buhli* 

' Eat this as you go,’ she said. 

‘ I CipnT eaf ; R’ll choke me.’ , 

’Let* it Aoke you,’ she said. ’You'Ve got to 
swallodr it/’ * ' _ . 

Oiild ft a hundred sorrows, ha must be treated 
esse chikL As s|on as jyillie wu gone she took ofl 
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her hat and jacket, and lit a lamp; there was no 
^s in the kitchen. 

'What's that li^ht?’ the old woman asked 
peevishly, routing herself and sitting up. ‘J doubt 
I’ll be late witli Willie’s tea. Eh, Miss Tcrrick, 
what’s amib? ’ 

' You’re not quite well, Miss Vodrey,’ Ann| 
answered. ‘ If you’ll sl\ow me you’re room. I’ll see 
you into bed.’ Without giving her a mtunent (or 
hesitation, Anna seized the feeble creature uqder the 
arms, and so, coaxing, supporting, carrying, got her 
to bed. At length she lay on the narrow mattjr(»s, 
panting, exliausted. It was Sarqjt’s final effort. 

Anna lit fires in the kitchen and in tlie bedroonf^ 
and when Willie returned witli Ur. vMaepherson, 
water was boiling add tea marie. 

' You'd better get a woman in,’ said the ^ctor 
curtly, in the kitchen, when he had finislvd^h^' ex¬ 
amination of .Sarah. ‘ Some neighbour |or to-night, 
and I’ll send a nurse up from the cottage-hospital 
early to-morrow morning. Not that it will be the 
least usi. She must have been dying for the last 
two days at least. She’s got pericarditis and 
pleurisy. She’s breathing 1 don’t know how many 
to the minute, and her temperature is just about as 
high as it can be. It all follows from rheumatism, 
and then taking cold. Gross carelessness and 
neglect all tliroughi I've no patience with such 
worldl’ He tuAted angrily to Willie. ‘ I doni know 
what on earth you were thinking of, Mr. Ifice, not* 
to send for me earl^.’ 

Willie, abashed and guilty, found nothing to fny. 
(I^-eye had the meek wistfuincss of Hdgian Hunt’s 
‘ Scapcgpat’ 

' Mr. Price wanted her to have the ^otSor,’ said 
Anna, dlfending him with watmthi|‘bfft she 
wouldn’t He is out at the works ail^iy till late 
If night *H(mv was he to know how she wy? She 
could walk about’ 
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The tall doctor glanced at Anna In aurpriae, and 
at onci^ modified his tone. ‘ Yes/ he said, ' that’s 
tlic curious thing. It passes me how siic manageA, 
to got> about. But there is n» knowing what an 
obstinate woman won't force herself to do. I'll 
send the medicine up twnight, and conn- ^long my¬ 
self with the nurse* ear^- to-morrow. Meantime, 
Mep carefully to my instnictions.' 

"^at night remains for sever fixed in Anna's 
memory: the grim rooms, echoing and shadowy; 
the cyiifltlcss journeys up and down dark stairs and 
spassages; Willie sitting always immovable in the 
kitchen, idle because there was nothing for him to 
Sarah incessaiflly panting on the truckle-hed; 
the hired wo|yian from up the street, buxom, kindly, 
useful, hut fatuous in the endigss monotony of her 
commiserations. * * 

To^rds morning, Sarah Vodrey gave sign of a 
desirpto talk. 

‘ I’ve fouglit the fight,' she murmured to Anna, 
who alone was in the bedroom with her, ‘ I've fought 
the fifjht; I've kept the faith. In that liax there 
ye'll see a inirse. There's seventeen piiiinJ six in 
it. That will 'pay for the funeral, and Willie must 
have -what's over. There would ha' hei.n niore for 
the lad, but hr never paid me no wages this twn 
ycaas past. I never troubled him. ’ 

' Don't tell Willie that,' Anna said impetuously. 

‘Eh,^lcss ye, not’ said the dying drudgu,|aod 
tj^en seemed to doze. 

* Anna went to the kitchen, and sent the woman 
Upstairs. 

'How is .she."' asked Willie, without stirT|M. 
Anna shook*hcr head. ' Neither her nor me^wj)l if 
here muc{y long|r. I'm thinking.’ he said, smiling 
wearilfp * 

• Wh*t? ’»<hs exclaimed, startled. 

‘ Mr. SuAon has arranged to tell our basinets as 
a ^oing-ta«cem -^ome people at Tumhill tSe buying 
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here.* ^ rJe^L^ditors*'h 

^wenty-five pounds, and 7 '° '"" 

*age. Bursley’ll know me n assisted pas- 

shail always Wnd,7 or-in^ T®' ^"‘“but-I 

She looped to kneel at (jVs'fe^'^an^^ir 
him, and to cry: ‘ Jt is .v7,iv I’ ^ • comfort 
driven your father to cl eatinc.T'- 
to suici.le; driven vou ^ ^ fo crimf, 

of your house whfch v ''"'"<'d you out 

in makhig d^an fo " T-'"’' ' 

' 'ove yot likTj'mo ;r [ Z'JTT 

' r- 

miss you.- ‘ " except Some of us wih 

neI7"Ii7d7av7 in Te' feT7''^ f^'’"d 
cism. After lifty' t ^^^'i- 

money to pay for her n i ' Person, afld “eiVoug-h 

-r I */ *or ncr own funeral ivftiu.c d • 

clieap lod«in^ with the woman vho 77'"" 
m on the night of Sarah’« .. ii. ""'(I 

mas he* was to sail for i-' fore Christ- 

deserted, gave up7s rik o r ^ 1.0 t^riory. 

Hanhridge, where in an ' 7 "'^"''nre to a van from 
lost Ihcir identity’!,, ^ 

ceased to he. Then the h'-^l 7 ‘"'chs. and 

'he painter, and tile n plaStycr. 
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TUB UAZAAH 

Woslcyaii Ba/aar, ili<* grratrsl undcrtuking 
of tfci kind cvLT known in Burslcy, gradually 
ly.Ta«i(; a cloud which filled the entire social huri/dii. 
Mr» Sulluii, organiser oi the Sunday-school stall, 
prised all her frieiiif^ into the service, and a fort¬ 
night after th^' death of Sarah Vodrey, Anna and 
even Agnes gave much of theiraspurc lime to the 
i^rk, wliich was carded on under pressure in¬ 
creasin'^ daily as the final niomhite approached. 
This mis* w\“ll for Anna, in that it diverted her 
thoughts by keeping her energies fully engaged. 
One morning, however, it occurred to Mrs. Sutton to 
riflect that Anna, at such a period of life, lliuuld 
be othenvise employed. Anna had called at tlie 
Suttons' to deliver some finished garments. , 

‘ My dear,' she said, ' I am very much obliged to 
you for all this industry. But I've been thinking 
th .t at fou are to be married in February you ought 
*to be preparing your things.' 

' My th'yigs!' Anna repeated idly; and tlien sle 
rememberei^ Mynors* phrase, on the hill, ‘ Can you 
beavady by tliat time?' 

'Yes,' said Mrs. Sutton; 'but ^sibly you've 
4>ecn gitting forwaro with them on the quiet,' 

Tell me,' raid Anna, with an air of intcfcs'r, 
' I've meant^to ask you before: Is it the bride's 
place to provide Vill the house-linen, and that i^t of 
thing?’ ^ , 

'It was inimy day; but those things*al^ so. 

' ‘Mm bride t«ok ^ the house-linen to her husband, 

• Mis 
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and as many clothes for herself as would last a 
year; that was the rule. »We used to stitoh every¬ 
thing at home in those days—everything; and we 
had what we call^ a* “ bottom drawer to store 
them in. As soon as a giri passed her fifteenth 
birthday,*she began to seyrtoi^the “ bottom drawer.” 
But all those things change so, I dare say it's 
different now.’ 

‘ How much will it cost to buy everything, dq you 
think? ’ Anna asked. 

Just then Beatrice entered the room, 

* Beatrice, Anna is inquiring how much it wil^co<t 
to buy her trousseau, .and the ^nuse-Iinen. What 
you say ? ’ 

' Oh I ’ Beatrice replied, without sny hesitatidn, 

■ a coupU of hundred at teaft.' 

Mrs. Sutton, Reading Anna's face, smilpd re¬ 
assuringly. ‘ Nonsense, Bee I 1 d.-tre s%v ^’dv could 
do it on a hundred with care, Anna.' 

'Why should Anna want to do it with care?’ 
Beatrice asked curtly. 

Anita went straight across the ro.ad to hw fatheb, 
and asked him for a hundred pounds of her owa 
money. Slic had not spoken to him, save under 
necessity, since the evening spent at the Suttons’. 

'What's afoot now?' he questioned savagely. 

' I must buv things for the wedding - clothes and , 
tlungs, father.^ 

' Ay! cloflics! clothes! What clothes^dnst want ? 

A few pounds will cover them.’ 

' There’ll be ^1 the linen for the horSv. 

' Linen for-It's none thy place for buy tb’at' 

' Yes, father, it b.’ 

' Issay it isna',’ he shouted. 

' But I’ve asked Mrs. Sutton, and IMISUWMIJ3 II 19* 

* What business an’ ye for go blabbing Ay affairs 
all over Bosley? I say it isna' 4hV*plaoe for buy 
linen, anklet that be sufficient. Go mid^get dbuMc, 
It’s nigh on twelve now.'^ 
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That evening, when Agnes had gone to bed, she 
resumed ftie struggle. * 

' Fath^, 1 must have that hundred jtounds. I 
really must. I mean it.’ 

' Thou means ill What} ' 

' I mean I must have% hu*ftdred pounds.’ 

' {'d advisp thee to tak’ care o’ thy tongue, m^ 
lass. Thou means it/’ 

‘ Bdt you needn't give it me all at once,’ she 
pursued. 

Me^dlEed at her, glowering. 

I^shanna’ give it thee. It’s Henry's place lor 
buy* til’ nouse-linc-n.' 

'father, it isn't.’ Her voice broke, but only (or 
an instant. * I'm asking you for, my own money. 
You seem to want to niidce me miserable just before 
my wedi^ng.’ 

' I wis|[ (h Sod thou ’dst never seen Henry .Mynors. 
It's given thee pride and made thee undutiful.' 

' I’m only asking you for my own money.’ 

Her calm insistence maddened him. Jumping up 
fr^ his Chair, he stamped out of the room, and she 
heard him strike-a match in his office. Presenll]^ 
he returned, and threw angrily on to the table in 
fn>nt of' her a cheque-book and pass-book. The 
dep ait-book she had always kept herself for con- 
■fMiience of p-aying into the bank. * 

I ' Here,’ he said scornfully, ' tak’ thyotraps ant 
ne'er spealf to me again. I wash my hands of ye. 
Tal^’*’em afid do what ye’n a mind. Chuck thy 
monfy into th’ cut' for aught I care.* 

, The ngxt evening Henry came up. She observed, 
his face hSd a grave lode, but intent on^ev 
difficulties she did not remark on it, and pro¬ 
ceeded at£ncf th (ft what she resolved to dd It 
was a cud njgjit in November, yet the miser, 
wrathfully tuil^, those to sit in his offices without 

firt. Agnqp |vas working sums in the kitchen. 

I* ct! oCUl. 
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‘ Henry,’ Anna began, ‘ I’ve had a difficulty with 
father, and I must tell you.’ 

‘ Not abc^t the'wedding, I hope,’ he sal4. 

' It was about fitoney. Of course, Henfy, I cant 
get married without a io^ of poney.’ 

’ Why not? ’ he inquired. 

4 ‘ I’ve my own things to get,’ she said, ' and J’ve 
all the house-linen to buy.’ 

‘ Oh I You buy the house-Ijncn, do you?* She, 
saw that he was relieved by that informaifbn. 

* Of course. Well, I told father I must' hpve, a, 
hundred pounds, and he wouldn’t give it ntp. (And 
when 1 stuck to him he got angry—you know* he 
can’t bear to see money spent—and at last he ^got 
a little savage andi gave me my bank-books, and said 
he’d have nothing more to oo with my money.’ , 

Henry’s face broke into a laugh, and A.ina was 
obliged to smile. ' Capital 1 ’ he said. ''Couldn’t 
be better.’ : 

‘ I want you to tell me how much I’ve got in the 
banl^’ she said. ' I only know I’m always paying in 
odd cheques.’ 

t He examined the three books. ' A very tidy bit,’ 
he said; ’ something over two hundred and fifty 
pounds. So you can draw cheques at your ease.’* 

* Draw me a cheque for twenty pounds,’'she said; 
and then, while he wrote: ' Henry, after we’re 
Carried, I (shall want you to take charge ,pf all this.’ 

* Yes, of course; 1 will do that, dear, But your 

money will be yours. There ought to b^ a settle¬ 
ment on you.'' Still, if your father says nothing, it 
is not for me to say anything.’ , '• 

* ' Father will say nothing—now,’ she said, ' You’tht, 
never shown any interest in it, Henryj but as we’rl^ 
talkihg of money, I may as well teil you^that father 
says I’m worth fifty thousand popnda.’ 

Tht man of business was astotishi^ and en-., 
raptured beyond measure. His coiAitinance shche 
w,Hh delight 
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‘ Surely*, not I * he protjsted formally. 

•That’s what father told me, and he made mc' 
read adist of shares, and sq on.* 

‘We trill go slow, to bcgin*with,’ said Mynors 
solemnly. He had jot'^jipccted more than fifteen 
or twenty thwisand pounds, and even this sum 
Imd dazzled his imagination. He was glad that .he 
had only taken the house af Toft End on a yearly 
tenancy. He now ^aw himself the domin.mt figure 
in all, the Five Towns. 

I»atcr in the evening he disclosed, perfunctorily, 
the nvatter which had been a serious weight on his 
i\^nd when he entJred the house, but which this 
revelation of,vast wealth had diminished to a trifle. 
Titus Price had been the treasarcr of tljc building 
iund whirl) the bazaar was designed to a.ssist. 
Myno^ had assumed the position of the dead man, 
ind ifa? ^ay, in going through the accounts, he 
lad discovrAd that a sum of fifty pounds was 
nissing. 

‘ It's a dreadful thing for Willie, if it getijabout,’ 
te sai J; ‘ a talc of that sort would follow him to 
\u$iralia.’ 

* Oh, Henry, it is I ’ she exclaimed, sorrow, 
itricken; ' but we mustn’t let it get about. l.ct us 

fy money ourselves. You must entia* it in the 
X)oks and say nothing.’ 

‘ That^is impossible,’ he said finniy. I can’t liter 
the accotgits. At least 1 can’t alter the bank-book 
end thq vouchers. The auditor would detect it in a 
intnute. Besides, I should not be%oing my duty if 
( keft a th^ lUte this from the Superintendan|., 
minister. He. at any rate, must know, and IferMps 
die stewarrty.' ^ 

' But^ou cafi urge them to say nothing. 1^11 them 
that you wif %|pke it good. I will write a cheque 
at once.* i 

* lAadfnant to find the fifty myself,’ be said. It 
wal a peddliK *<*<1 to hiifi ip>w. 
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‘ Let me pay half, then,’ she asked. '• 

‘ If you like,’ he urged,*^ smiling faintly at her 
eagerness. ‘ The tlung is bound to be kept quiet— 
it would cre^e such a frightful scandal. ?oor old 
chap I ’ he,added, carelessly,,' I suppose he was hard 
run, and meant to put it bhck—as they all do mean.’ 

But it was useless for Mynors to affect depressitvi 
of spirits, or mournful ^sympathy with the errors of 
a dead sinner. The fifty thousand danced a jig! in 
his brain that night. 

Anna was absorbed in contemplating the mis-, 
fortune of Willie Price. She prayed wildly tfiat he 
might never learn the full depths of his father's fall: 
The miserable robbery of Sarah’s wages was buried 
, for evermore, and ^lis new delinquency, which all 
would regard as flagrant saciilege, must be buried, 
also. A soul less loyal than Anna’s mighti'have 
feared that Willie, a self-convicted forgef h'ath been 
a party to the embezzlement; but Anno knew that 
it could not be so. 

It was characteristic of Mynors’ cautious prudence.., 
that, the first intoxication having passed, he nfade no 
further reference of any kind to Anna's fortune. 
The arrangements for their married life were planned 
on a scale which ignored the fifty thousand pounds. 
For both their sakes he wished to avoid all friction 
with the miser, fit any rate until his status as Anna’s 
husf,and woi^d enable him to enforce her rights, 
if that should be necessary, with dignity and effective¬ 
ness. He did not precisely anticipate trouble, but 
the fact had no^ escaped him that Ephraim still 
K^yi the whole of Anna's securities. He was ’n no 
^ituny ^o enlarge his borders. He knew that there 
were twenty-four hours in every day, tnrpe hundred 
and sixty-five days in every year, and thiiy good 
years in life still left to him; and, ekerefm that 
there wruld.be ample time, after the veddiTng, for 
‘the exechtion of his purposes in regard rfovthat fifty' 
thoui^nd pounds. Meanwhile, he told'/nna that ho 
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had %id<; two hundred pounds for the purchase 
of furniture (or the I’riSry—a luodcst sum; hut he^ 
judged it sufficient, ilis mctliud was to htiy a pirn- 
at a tiffie, always sccond-haniV but Always good. 
The bargain-hunt was and Anna swm yielded 
to its mild satisfactions.* In the matter of her 
ttousscau and the house-linen, Anna, having obtained 
the needed money—at so dear a cost—found *yei 
another obstacle in the imminent ha/aar, which 
occupiAi Mrs. .Sufton and Beatrice so cum|>Ietely 
(thV they could not contrivi* any opportunity to assist 
her ip .shopping. It was decided iH-twren tln-m that 
^ery article shouM he bought ready-made and 
seamed, and that the first week of the New Yi-ar, it 
indeed Mrs. Sutton survived t\j,e ba/aar, should be, 
entirely and ahsolutelf devoted to Anna's'husiness. 

At mights, when she had leisure to think, Anna 
was AsInnTshed how during the day she had for¬ 
gotten her pre(>crii|)atiiius in the aetivitii s pn-cedeni 
to the bazaar, or in choosing furniture with Mynors. 
,But she never slejil without thinking of V\ illiie Price, 
and hoping that no further disaster might overtake 
him. The incidiml of the embez/.Ii.d fifty pounds 
had been closed, and she had given a cheque' for 
twenty-five pounds to Mynors. lie hail acquainted 
thc.fflinister with the facts, and .Mr. lianks had 
decided that the two circuit stewards must he in. 
formed^ Beyond these the scanduia|)s secret iiwas 
not to 1 ^ 0 . But Anna wondered whether a secret 
<sfiarrd,hy five persons could long remain a secret. 

• The bazaar was a triumphant and unparalleled 
^uccass, an^ of the seven stalls, the Sunday-.<i(^ool 
stall stood first each night in the nightly rctums.^ihi 
scene in tl}p'town-hall, on the fourth and finA night, 
a Saturday, Vas*as delirious and gay as ascamival. 
Four (luncM^^and twenty pounds had been raised 
up to W-^e, and it was the impa%s!o^;cd desire 
«(Aery*nl to achieve five hundred. Th# price df 
'■wission ^ b|en rediic^ to threepence, ordfr 
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that the artisan might enter and spend ^is wages 
[p an excellent cause. Hiie seven stalli, ’ranged 
round the room like so many bowers of beauty, 
draped and ftillcd a^d floriated, and still lat'on with 
countless articles of use and ^ornament, were continu¬ 
ally rcinfcft'ccd with purcllasri^ by emissaries can¬ 
vassing the crowd which filled the middle of the 
pujler-strcwn floor. Thp horse was not only taken 
to the water, but ctxnpellcd to drink; and many n 
■nan who, outside, would have Uughed at the risk 
of being robbed, was robbed openly, shamelessly, 
under the gaze of ministers and class-leaders. 
Bouquets were sold at a shillii^ each, and a’t tfi» 
refreshment stall a glass of milk cost sixpenct^ 
The noise rivalled that of a fair; there was no quiet 
anywhere, onve in the farthes’ recess of eacii stall, 
where the lady in supreme charge of it, iike a spider' 
in the middle of its web, watched cuslcnier*« and 
ca.sh-box with equal cupidity. 

Mrs. Sutton, at seven o'clock, had not returned 
from te{i, and Anna and Beatrice, who managed 
the SuiMay-school stall in her absence, fcarrtl that 
she had at last succumbed under the strain. But 
shortly afterwards she hurried back breathless to 
her place. 

' &e that, Anna? It wilt he reckoned in our 
returns,* she said, exhibiting a piece of paper. It 
wus^Ephraim's cheque for twenty-five pounds prom¬ 
ised months ago, but on a condition whiidi has 
not been fulfilled. 

' She has the secret of persuading him,’ thougitt 
.Anna. ‘ Why have I never found it? ’ 

>ifl^en Agnes, in a new white frock, came up with 
thrw skillings, proceeds of 'bouquets. 

* But ][ou must tfke tliat to the flower-suyi, my 
pet,’ said Mrs. Sutton. 

’Can’t I give it to you?’ the child pjeaded. ‘ 1 
want yoiV stall to be the best.’ * 

Mynors arrived next, witi| sometuinisv ^iceaiea .m 
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tissue-paiyr. He rcmovi-d Uie papJr, and showed, 
in a frsnfc of crimson pkish, a common white plate 
decorated with a simple band and line, and a mono¬ 
gram ^t% the centre—‘ A-T.*' Anna hlyshcd, recog¬ 
nising the plate which she haiT painfed that after¬ 
noon in July at Myia)r^«.works. 

•Can you sell this?’ Mynors asked Mrs. Sutton. 

*• I’ll try* to,’ said Mrs. Sutton doiibthdly—not »in 
the (Secret. * What's it meant fur? ' 

• Tryejp sell it tn me,' said Mynors. 

‘Well,* she laughed, ‘what will you give? 

R couple of swercigns. ’ 

' M.lke it guineas.^ 

•die paid tlic money, and requested Anna to keep 
tJlc plate for him. 

At nine o'clock it ^'as anndlinced that, though 
Vafliing was forbidden, the bazaar would be en¬ 
livened ^^an auction. A licensed auctioneer was 
brought, and^thc sale ctvnmenced. The auctioneer, 
however, (ailed to attune himself to the wild spirit 
of the hour, and his professional efforts would have 
d-csulted in a fiasco had not Mynors, perceiving the 
danger, leaped to the platform and masterfully 
assumed the hammer. .Mynors surpnssisl himscifain 
,(he kind of wit that amuses an excited crowd, and 
the aqftion soon monopolised the attention of the 
rooita; it was always afterwards remcmln-red as the 
crowning success of the bazaar. Tli^ incredible man 
took ten^ounds in twenty minutes. MiPing this epi¬ 
sode AnnR who had been left alone in the stall, first 
ifbticed iWillie Price in the room. ^ His ship .saih-d 
on' the Monday, b"t steerage passengers had to be 
dboaifl on Sanday, and he was saying gixsl-bye^ti^ 
a few> acqu^ances. He, seenied quite cheerful,^as 
he walked with his hands in his pockets, 
chatting with this one and that; it was the false 
and hysterical gaiety that precedes a final separation. 
^As soap a| Im saw Anna he came towardl h^r. 

, *-^ 11. go(y-J>ye,|^iss Tellwright,' he said jaunlil|r. 
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* I leave for LlverpdU to-morrow mominjg'. Wish 
me luck.’ 

* Nothing more; no word, no accent, to recall the 

terrible but sublime'past., ^ > 

* 1 do,' she answefred. They shook hands. Others 
approaching, he drifted a\yay., Her glance fdlowed 
him like a beneficent influence. 

For three days she had carried in her’pocket an 
envelope containing a* bank-note for a hundred 
pounds, intending by some devic; to force it pn nin 
as a parting gift. Now the last chance i(a; lost, 
and she had not even attempted this difficult feeW 
of charity. Such futility, she reflected, self-scorning* 
was of a piece with her life. * He hasn’t really 
gone. He hasn’t really gone,’ she k|ept repeating, 
and yet knew well rhat he had gone. 

‘ Do you know what they are saying, Anna 7 ’ saidi 
Beatrice, when, after eleven o'clock, the bi^^r was 
closed to the public, and the stall-hdders anu their 
assistants were preparing to depart, their move¬ 
ments hastened by the stern aspect of the town-hall 
keeper.} 

‘ No. What? ' said Anna; and in the same moment 
gupssed. 

' They say old Titus I’ricc embezzled fifty poundi 
from the building fund, and Henry made it up, 
privately, so that there shouldn't be a scandal. , Just 
fancy I Do you .'relieve it? ' 

Tite secret, was abroad. She looked rrind the 
room, and saw it in eveiy face. 

‘Who says?’ Anna demanded fiercely. 

' It’s all over ttie pKace. .Miss Dickinson told me.’ 
^i„‘.You will be glad to know, ladies,’ Mynors' voiot. 
'sa..g qut from the platform^ ' that the total proceeds, 
so far as we can calculate them,noy, aoted five 
hundred and twenty-five pounds.’ 

There was clapping of hands, «vhich died out 
suddenly. • 

‘Now Agnes,’ Anns called, ’cjjme^i^ong, 
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you’re as white as a sheet. Gdod-night, Mrs. Suttoo; 
jj(x>d-nig^t, Bee. ’ 

Mynors was still occupied on the platform. 

The* town-hall keeper e\tingdished some of Uie 
lights, ^he bazaar was over 
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IND OF A SIUPLB SOUL 
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^HE next morning, at half-past seven, Annji Vas 
^ standing in the gardcn-doofway of lhaVriory. 
The sun had just risen, the air was cold; roof and 
pavement were damp; rain had fallen, and^m^^ 
was to fall. A door opened hegher up the streef, 
and Willie Price came out, carrying a small bag. 
He turned to speak ^o some person witfiin the house, 
and then Stepped forward. As he passed Anna she 
sprang forth. 

' Oh I ’ she cried, ‘ 1 had just come up t'« see if 
llic workmen had locked up properly. We have 
some of our now furniture in the house, you know.' 
She was as red as the sun over Hillport. 

lie glanced at her. ' Have you heard? ’ h% asked 
simply. 

* About what?' she whispered. 

' About my poor old father.’ 

‘ Yes. 1 was hoping—hoping you would never 
know.’ „ 

Ry a comipon impulse they went into the garden 
ef the Priory, and he shut the door. ^ 

‘ Never know? ’ he repeated. ‘ Oh! they took dais 
to tell me.' 

,A silence followed. 

^it,ls that your luggage?' she inquired. He lifted 
up the handbag, and nodded. 

■All of it?’ 

* Yes,’ he said. ‘ I’m only an emigrant.’' 

’ I’ve ^ot a note here for you,’ ihe*^said. ‘ I AouU 
' have pekted it to the steamer; but nowj/oa ca^tah* 
ap 
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h yourself. I want you not tarea^it till you get 
lo Melbqui'ie. ’ . 

' Very well/ he said, Ind crumpled the profferei^ 
envelope into his pocket. He w^s not thinking of 
the note iit all. Presently He a||ced : ,%Why didn’t 
you tell me "about my father? If I had to hear it, 
I’d sooner have heard*it f?bm you.’ 

You must try to forget it,’ she urged him. ‘ You 
are not your father.’ 

• I* wish I had never been bom,’ he said. • I wish 
I’d gonc*to prison.’ • 

, Npw was the moment when, if ever, tlu' mother's 
innuence should be exerted. 

‘ Be a man,' she Said softly. * I did tlic licit 1 
ec dd for you. I shall always think of you, in 
Australia, getting on.’ 

•She put a hand on iiis shoulder. • Yes,* she said 
sg.'iin, passionately; ‘ t shall always remember yoi 
-always.' 

The hand with which he touched her arm shiiok 
like an old man’s hand. As their eyes met in an 
itensc and painfuf gaze, to her, at least, at was 
revealed that they were lovers. What he‘h.-uf learnt 
In that instant can only be guessed from his next 
action. 

Anqa* ran out of the garden into the street, and 
so home, never looking behind to sec if he pursued 
his way to the station. * 

Some may argue that Anna, knowing she loved 
Mother man, ought not to have ifiarried .Vlynors. 
But she did not renson thus; sucia a notion never 
Jccurred to her. She had promised to mmy 
Myno^, and she married him. Nothing else 

Sh. who had nfver • failed in dut^ Ad not 
Wl the^. Shd wlfh had always submitted and bowed 
m ))eafl, sutHni^ted and bowed the head then. She 
^ ludeed h with her mother’s milk profound 
'Wlh 'ihat*a(wainy’i life is always a renuheiaUon ' 
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Facing the future c^miv ^ *'*• 8«»te« 

’oath with herself to be^a ‘ool 

?;h«n, with ail his exJeLL*'®°t *® 

Hw thougBis ofteci dwelt *’*'* ^ 2 '**’ '“ved 

^hom slje deemed to be ?" '^«® Price 

honourable and successfli J •"•Australia a. 
9uuet by her huncS^pounr^r""^"^' « 

^as her stay. Buf vicjon of kifm 

J^'jve Towns or elsewhere ever^K ®''yone in th 
*p«n. And well mmht n '''ilUe ^ric •» 

Bank of England U U.e rid^er And stv-t;, 

"Chimed, and the world tha ® hundred jjour i 


m»d by .*— 

Sri 'Basaori Ballav Sea 

iil-A. Wa«huf Pen 0<rdea L**» 
Cslcutf.-’T(X^O<'« 

not exchangeable A>I0 

NOT 






